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Chapter / 


THE EASTERN HORIZON 
OF BUDDHISM 


ciNCi: aru&iiiSM hn<I it firm forjlhold in Onual Asih wkI Ctiiiia. Il wiu 
lucvitablf that 11 sbctulcl ^ftread into Hlghbourlnj; inraa. luch as Ktirra, 
Japiui, and AlanKnjia. Thra countries luu! some direct cimUtcl wtlli 
India, altbough port of the Buddhist indumce In ModroJU was tlie 
reiiiil of contacts with Tibet. Whilst the exact atij;(ias of Buddhist 
penetration ittto Korea are obscure, there is no duubt that Korea, lihe 
iniirui, fell the effect of two i^reat waves of indnencet one front the nocth, 
orffdnntinpc in Central Asia and travelling to Korm and Japan by way of 
ihe Wei Empire; and tlie diher from the south, ctrijtmatine in India and 
Soulhenst Asia and travdling llirough southeni Chiiut, towards northern 
('lilna, Korea, and penuJidy also to japan, 

tt was in the latter half of the fourth century that Buddhism 
reached Korea. At the time Korea was diviiled into three ](m«do(na— 
Kognrj'U in the north, Pekthe in the southwest, and Silla in the smith- 
east. These states were otmtinuiilly engaged fn warfare, ami their 
boundaries fluctuated. .Although all of these states welcomed Buddhism 
And the fintunesof Korean Buddhism, like Korean politics, were tloked 
with dcvrlopmcsts fn China, the history of SuddhUm in these three 
regtnns b not Idatiical. 

Bndtlhbiti was brought to KoEur3rii in J72, reputHlly by royal Inviia- 
lEmt, by a Chinese monk. Shun Tao (or SundoV, who enme from a small 
kingdom—China at the time was divided tnto sixieen states—on the 
upper borders of Korea He was Wlowed by anothef Chinesr mocik, A 
Tao, and in S7S the King built two temples, one fitf each rnonk, 
Binklhisni enme to Pekehe In 384 from the south ihrangh an Indian or 
Tibetan monk namcti Marananda. It b said that the Pekehe King came 
to the ouLskirta of the capital to receive him. htaranunda was soon 
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/ollowod other motiks from Ctuoa. Tempfes began to and 

lluddhbm became ibi; stale rdigitm. Because of its isolated position^ 
Saia %as iht last kunj^ofo to receive Budfflii.sin, more tHan thirty 
year^ aftcf it had! been ialrodiHied into Koguryu. According to iraditioDt 
a Buddhist priesL Alulcochai having cured the King's daughter of 
illness by ofTerlng prayers to tlie Buddha^ persuaded the King of SiUa 
to »Dd lor moiilu from CHoa. 

It Is quite poa^dble ihat Buddhism reached Pekebe by sea even 
before it was miroduced inio Kogitryti, beoiiue Pckcht had maritime 
Ifnks with South Otina, EaUldishing this fact ts difficidt for very few 
Buddhist works of art ftom thb period havt survived Eu rekebe* as 
is also ibe case in Koguryu- In both kingdonis, art works were desiroycd 
during their dynastic: wars with Silla. The absence of dtbnite infonna- 
lion £s parilcuijiLrty rcgretiahle, since it was Pekehe which established 
ccintacl wiOi Japan and, hi the middle of the sixth century^ acted as a 
launching pod for Buddhist doc trine and art into Jnpan. 

Ip Korea was united under the Silia dynasty which ruled until 
9lS. Many Korenti miiiiks went to Chbta to study Buddhist doctriues^ 
and some even went to India. Acix^rding to t-lsing^ five Korean monks 
visited India dming the seventh century. Prajnavarmanp a Korean 
monkt travelled by sea lo FukJcii in China and tben^ aftfr l^tming 
Sanskrit and studying Buddhism for fen years al the Monastery of Great 
Faith, proceeded to India in company wjtli a Chinese monk. Of those 
who went to Cbma to -study, Vaan^tso (hlJ-683} of the Fa Sian sect 
and Vuiin-hijio (617-^70) and Vi-uiiing <62S“702) of the Huayett sect 
are liest known. Aii (Hilstanding ttiottk of the period was Wonhyo* who 
laid the firm foundations of Korean Buddhism^ and whose works arc 
highly esteemed, even in China 4 md Japan. However, he did ml go to 
('hlna, which was under the T'anj? dynasty at the lime* nlthongh it 
was the fashiiui for scholars to do w. The Huaycn doctrbie, prodaiining 
the Buthihs-naturr of alt beings without dJatiiKtion, was first inUfodtioed 
Inlo Korea in Ibo Uller part of the seventh century.. As « rcswlt of the 
work of Viii-flhih. a Korean monk who had been actively assocUtitd 
with the learned cirdcs of T'ang Cbirmf the '^antsciousucssHmty'' 
docirines of Yogacajii Buddhism spread in Korea, Korea bofrowed 
pmfutely frenn the Odfiese civtIkaD'on* and ibis tendency helped the 
devdopenent of Buddhism at the time even though CaEifudatiiim, its 
fonnidable rival, was also iniroctuced tn the early eighth centut)". 

Kyongu. the captial of StlU was a Bourlihlng centre of BuddhUi 
cuhute and trade* atUactbig menkinls from India, Tibet, and Iran, 
Wiih tte eopamiun of BuddUlsni» moiiuterk^ temjdes^ and stupas 
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appraiEi!. Today a number of ruins survive in tbe vicinity of Kyon^, 
and jame of 11% early SDtmi art b dbtincify Indian in style. 

'I'be oeit dynasty, the Kocyo which replaced ibe Stllaa In 035, was 
devoted to Biiddhbm.^ Consequentiy, Buddhist an and leamtag were 
cxteitsively praciiced, and the dmnth century tweame the period of 
greatest prosperity for BuddHtitni In Korea. It was, however, a time 
of Kcmrcnt pnasurn and invaaions from people beyond tbe Iwrdcrj. 
lllespile success against Uiese Intnidm, a feelTrvg of Insecurity mnalntd 
In Korea which may have increased the need to seek sdlace b religiiun 
escape and consdattun. At the end o( the century^ the crown prince W 
came a monk, went to China to study, and upon hJs return propa^ted 
the teaching of T'len’t^ai ffuddhbni. On bis initiative, numerotts Bud¬ 
dhist tests were imponed from neighbouring areas and publbhed b 
Korea. During the Ktiryo period. Buddhism become the entire basis of 
Koreans reUgioua life, affecting the ideotogy, cuatoms, and morals of 
the people as well aa the political and ectmomic fife of the stait. 
Feslbnls were celebrated by the Court with great aplenibur, atnl 
magnificent monasteries were founded. Many Buddhbt monies even 
occupied high poslticms b the administraiion. Buddhist pariicipailtD 
in pities, however, crniscd increased opposition whJdb had begun to 
eraerjte during the latter part of the Kor^'o ascendancy. 

Buddhism, hitherto tJie relbiDu of tbe Korean aristocracy reintd 
to the flilfa dynosly, beoune the faith of the common people through 
the efforts of such cmiueDt monks as Pu-duo, who introduced Korm 
to Son f Dhyana or Ch*an) Buddhum. and who b famous for bis editbc 
nf the catalogue of the Chinese Tripltaka, known b Korean as the 
TBfJIffrtjj, publbbcd in 1010. Son Buddhism ^mad widely b Kona 
and during the twdfth century it beenne ntncmEty popubr ai laugju 
by Cliuisul. Son Buddhism eventually ossomed pmkaninanoe b Korea, 
oithougb during tbe period of hfongol ascendancy in China, I^amatsm 
Wits btroducod into Korea. 

After the «lecHne of the Koryo dynasty b 139^, BuddWsm wis 
generally suppressed by the slate with only oceasunut] periods ol 
respite. Reflecting f'hiniae NeKonfuebnisin, the Korean rulers of the 
Vi Chosun d>Tu»ty <1392-1910) encouraged tbe revival of Coofuebnist 
teachmgs. Confudanism was accorded such emhusiastk rpyal patmitagc 
that the Confudanists became extremely btolerant of other faiths. The 
feudal lords, who had sufTered loss of power and prestige because of the 
Buddhist emphasb on the equality of man, sided with Confiiciaolsnt, 
De^'te tbe state policy of suppression, which bccaine severa ujider 
King Taijong <1401-Ml&)i, Buddhism continued to flourish as the 
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nll^inn of ihr nia^sc^s A monk, Ksinho, pgbliKih»} a fjimnn!; book tlc' 
nfjiintTii^ llii' srvprr iwriicctittnii. 'Jlic ne^ kinn, Sejonj;, who in faci 
stylrd himsrif as the HudHha’s protector, munagcil to end the perriecu-^ 
tion. A wise and perceptive r«ter, be realiW the greal literary value 
of (be Buddhfst scriptUTCS, wlUcIi he helper! translate. He ii^ also re- 
Ds the mveiiior of (he Korean ;il|ihdtet, tlie tlanint. 

fn the rifleenlh ceftlniy, when Koreil fell under Chinese dominatrou, 
the fate of Btitidhisnr In Korea hreame afl the more rrmtingent u|ion 
the duiliialinns of its cnunteffiart in China. However, wilh I he rise 
nf Japan as a major power, Korea (ame inccKianijJy umler Japanese 
rJoirnnatroii, smd in 1910 was aiuiexetl hy Jnpim. Toklnjt advantage of 
the chanfied politiral situation, Japanese Buddhists hiteastfiM] their 
actlvilles lo encourage BmldhUiu in Korea and recast it on the model 
of their own. Whilst Korean BuddhLsni retained its own distinctive 
prrjwnaliljr, it certainly hcnefiied by the efforts of Japanese mwiks. 
.\ctorciing to the figiirm compiled in 1926, Korea had t,J6J temples and 
Buddhist cleHcs. 

BucMhion In Korea is still held in high esterni, and. despite the 
influence ol Confuciainist ethics on Korean thought and life. Korea Js 
one of tbe countries where fiuddhi&t? are .still actively engaged In 
public widlare acUvittec, esfiecnUy education. Modeip Korean Bud- 
dhism is Zen tinged whh a belief in Amitiibha Buddha and hlaltreyn 
Itodhisaltva. Allhotigh Korea did not ctmtnbule a schouf of her own to 
Buddhism, and marie no notable developments in its doctrine, she acted 
as a cultural fnlermcrliary helwr?en Chinn and Japan, an if thus trans- 
niiffed Buddliism In Japan. 

Before the lurtvul of Buddhism in Korea, tlie existing local bclirf 
was rooted in a form of Shamaiilsri, a combination of cults of the sirn, 
earth, and natural forers. in add! I Ion to aneesiof worship. In the 
days of the Three Ktngtlouis, Koreniui bdieved that llw uliimate ob* 
Jeclivf of tnan was to midersiand. oliey, and worship a hrm'enly emperor, 
wlwt was the jmlge «t all human affairs, To this society, Confucianism 
tniroducftl its ethic and Buddhism ils dlvirtities. Buddhism came not 
m 1>' as a well-developed philoMgihy but oImj a Rutute religion. Soon 
it permeated all segments of society and began to influence and enrich 
Korean culture, arts, music, and all branches of inrieoliTn- learning. Ii 
gave KoT»ns what they lacked most: a sense of scciiriiy .’ind hnjie. 
Wlien Buddhism first entered tie peninsula, it absnrtwd the local 
deities into the Buddhist pantheon b the same fnaniiet as It had m 
rhina and Jnpon. hailed them os prevtoUi bcarnnttorts of ibe Buddha, 
and gav-e ihem new names. For bjinnre, the spirit of the KverAlTiite 
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Mouiitaios, the \'irgiii in KvcMVhitc Rolled vtas called MaiijusTt^ 
^^ho£e abode was In the utmieUmg 9 <iiow:^. 

Korean Buddhism lias frt!:qu«ni!y been a powerful facltir In nalioual 
afiatrA^ and at limes it porticilly controlled the state. A major reaMin 
for Ibis a|MirL Tram its popularity nmongsl tbe common meti 
and a certain military tuiture in its organization^ Its ^p|N:al to the 
mte^ketuajs and men of learning. Often Buddhbt^ actively parlicipitted 
In patriotic wars against aggression. An important example of this 
was the resistance movement orgatUEOd by Sosan, a monk, again$t ia- 
vasion by tbc Japanese war4ord^ Hldeyoshi. In war and peace Buddhists 
co-operated with the state by mobilliing Mkhit from their monastic 
order for works of pubBt wdfare. For instance^ the Mnohan mountidn 
fnrtreu was built by tbe Buddhtsl monks under the direction of ihc 
mtxnkf Pyogam. As Btiddhism came to be ossocliied more and more 
with ?eaikr tbe ccmsiruction of temples and [mgodas and the 

publication of scriptures came to he considered s>Trbols of state ptotec- 
lion ngainsi enemy powers. Buddhist structures were also built for 
defence anil security^ although their priinary objecti%% had always been 
rdigiouj adv^ancetnlTlt- 

Dyrfng the period of the Silla Empire^ when Korea wus united mider 
one dynasty^ Korean culture maile sreat advances b nil sphered. This 
(leriod wttnesj!«d„ amungst other things, the construct ton of the magtti- 
5oml cave lemjdei at Sokkulatti, soutiicast of K>wigu. These cavei 
farm a Ititk in the long thalo of cave temples attending from India to 
Korea thruiigh Central Asia and from Crhina to Japan* Sokkutom b 
constructed aocoeding to n remarluibly ly^mctrlcAl plun and is 
clecomted with brilliant relicls and statues. It was probably buQt hi 
the middle of the eighth century^ altbough some schnliirs give it an 
earlier date. The foundatlotLS uf Korean temple arcbitecitire, hom^ier^ 
were laid dufiim tbe (>eriod of the Three KfngthJWt- 

THr si to anti gentrral environment of Buddhbl temples Aftd rmm- 
asteries tn Korea ctosely rwembte ihiKe of China and Japan. Usiially 
situated on hitb or high mountains, ibey are walled nroirnd by tail wicl 
imposing trees. Inspiring awe and iles'OtJiin. An impressive gateway is 
erected at some distance b fnmi of Ihe temple. Oit tbe frieiw ol the 
portal, the name of the temple is inscribed, occaannally b Sanskrit 
biters. ITir nwi Impresive of the thiTty-four Buddhist retreats b Ihe 
Diamond ^[nupiains is Vu Chom^, whkb fcalures fifty-three dimifiu- 
live sitting and slandirtg figures of the Buddha pbeed on ibt roots ol 
m uptnmed tree. According tn ati aitdeot Buddhist legend, this stnic- 
lure commemorates the foundation of the mociaslcry liy fifty-three 
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Indian monka who came to Korea many tcoiunes earljer^ and triumphed 
over the hoaiile dr^ons hy placing an image of Lhe Suddha upon fJ i r ii 
root of the tree. 

AnoUser oil developed by the Koreans nos the casting of bronze 
tieits, toipmslve and artist ic features of every fluddbbt temple and 
importani to Hudtlbist rituaJ. la KoroUr however, they are particulariy 
fine to form, and are embellished with relief decuratiuns of figures and 
omunents. The Buddhist art of hilla was taken to China and Japan 
by many emigtanu. For instance, temples to the Shnofung province 
of China were builL on the Korean model. 

tn China, or to those neighbouring caunirifs where Chinese culture 
penetnted, Icamtog was the prerogative of a few noblcmeD and offictols, 
who gitarded it jeabusty from the masses. But Buddhum broke these 
barriers, and whilst the Cmfuciantst classics formed the basis of corurtly 
and oriatocratfc education to Korea, Baddhisni appealed to the Intel - 
lectuob and to the common people, and formed the ba$b of poputar 
education. Indeed, by purposely recruiting converts from the humbler 
dosses, BudiUuEm made a significant contribuUon to the dfffuElon of 
cuiturcL Wherever Buddlunts went, religious Utotntuie was published 
to the local languages. Even the statues, pictures, and scrolla carried 
vernacular explanations. 

China pve bet language and ideographs to Keren, India contributed 
Sanskrit and phnnetic fetters from which syllabaries or alphabets were 
constructed, out only for vemncular writing and printing, hut also as 
aids to tile populatuation oi Confudantot teachings, *rbe Korean 
s^'IInbaiy, colled jiido, was, like the kana of the Japanese, a collection 
of syllnbles and not a true aipbabel. The nfdo gave n phanetic value tn 
some of the Rime (mnnwa Chinese chiractm, aiihough the idea of 
having a vernacular system oE writtog was probaldy suggested by 
^^otubrit leitcri, sorue of which represented Konenn soitnds accurately, 
llie Korean alphabet, UMnim fcomnuKi language}, was invented by a 
Buddbist monk aomed Syel<bong (or Syeehong), ore of the ablest 
scholars in Korean luslory." 

I'he fotinh Ring of the Yt dynasty, Sejoiig, encouraged the imnsla-* 
tion of Buddhist saipturs, and is edited with having made a lew 
tnmslatfons himself. The real elorts st iraoslation, however, were mode 
by the seventh raler, Sejo, a devout Buddhist and a gnat ruler oE the 
d>'nasty. He emud on office for Buddhist aJTairs and had many 
Buddhist scriptures translated. 

From Korea, Buddhism spread to japan. Allhinigh a small cotmtiy, 
JatKU) has pbyed on extoemety toiportant role to history. Despite the 
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limitations of their physiogniphic environraenti the virf?e am) dynamic 
people uf Japan were ntile not only to mainlain tbcir iodependeocie at 
a time when tdmiKt all of A<tia Itad surcumbed to Western domittadon, 
but alto to mute reimifkalile proRnsss m madcmliinR their intlustiy 
and ledumlogy without losliift the dLstincllvv character of their tradi¬ 
tional culture. A mijor traron for this unh|Ur ItlctidloR of tiaditlnn and 
modemlty is her readiness to receive aiu) adapt alien contributUrns, 
jaiein Has demonstrated that the willingness 10 borrow and uslmllate 
foreign traits is not s rrmrlt of coitnra) inferiority but evidence of 
viuillty. Japanese culture is a compound of Sblnto, Confudanlsn, 
and ftiii Whium - Trinct! Shotoku Tsbili, who laid the foundations of 
jH|taite$e civllwatioo, Ultcued these three sy'stema to the three parts 
of the tree of Japanese cullure: SlUnlo being the root embedded In the 
ioll of national tradtiions and dbpcnltian, Cnnfudcuiisni the stem and 
branches of legal and educalional institutbiu and of cthlcaj codes, 
and Buddhism the blossoming IlMwets of religious sentiment and 
the fruit of spiritua! life. The Japanese people may follow Buddhism, 
Shinto, or Confudenism. or any ccutibinatitHi of these. Indeed, at the 
beginning of the ntnetccnlh century there was a nvovnnenl called 
Sblnitaku (Heart learning) advocating audi N combbiation. WTiibi proud 
of ihdr traditioiiaJ culture, the Jiipanese have often consciously en- 
ilesvuured lu acquire knowledge frntn other loads- As early as the 
seventh century, Japanese leaders would cnrefuJly seket able and 
promising young scholars and attach them to thfdr embassies abroad, 
esprcklly In China, chandng them to bring bode foreign knowledge. 
Few poiallels can be cited from hislcuy In match this Japanese practice 
of importing knowledge. Kwo though (He Japanese Emperor did not at 
limes agree with the Chinese Emperor on the qncstioii of rank, the 
Japanese desire to acquire all that was useful from China was not 
dlntlnlsbed.* Because the Juptoose engctly sought foreign knowledge 
and Have fptarded anti enrkbed It with eatretDe care, Japan is often 
fusiifiably described v a storehouse of East Asian culture. Indeed, 
thk dianiclBbtfc hiu made it possible for historlana to gain valualde 
indghi Into the processes of the evdutJdti of Asian culture itself. 
The history of Asian miLsic, of the theatre, and of ritual dancing would 
has'o tieen bnperfecl without the ah) of Japanese materia), Home culturo] 
forms, eatistt in their homelands, still survive in Japan: tor eiacnple 
the rnusic-fltam of sevenlh-century India 
Shinto, the indigenous religion of Japan. reDects the life and lempera- 
ment of the people and is dosely cotmreted with nalbiui] traditions 
and social Institutions/ At first, it was «ti inarticulate religion and 
preached no fised doctriRcs; it wa« nn unorgatiued worship of the 
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i]eflit!S aiul iif rcitune «inr| ttf ihc dead, allfioiig^ some auihorilies 

ilepiy I Jut SJiiflUi urijiitiaJIy' included the vcnrraiian of ancestora. WldJsl 
the spirit of njicertor wuriiliip and the iJtsEre to preserve one’s Jiouse and 
f™ily possibly nuted. there was no cliur couceplion of loyalty tir filial 
piety, now on iiiteKnil and hnportanl port of the life of the peopJe. 
T^rlicr religion was lndistfn|i;id:fhed froiii adminlslralititi, jwifl this 
practice enabled the imperial family to Jkcorif the head household of 
Ihe nation and for the Kjiifierar fo ajifitiine divinity, 

Chinese thotijtht aitd relijdous practice played snnie jsart in pte- 
HudiUiiit ja]uin, iiul these had defteiiLTotnl into methixls of divination. 
It was only aftM* .Japan had been exposed to Confucianisl ethics with 
a metaphji'stcal bachicround, as modiiied by Btiddbisl tliou^ht, thjit 
fhliwse ideas made an impact on the Japanese mind. Cotifticiaaism 
twined pt^tiUrity with the ro)*iil court, and was Later to eaerdse a real 
tnfliience on Japanese Irual and educational institutions, and to con¬ 
tribute a systenutllr method oi teaching morality. Taoist thDughT also 
had scane inilumce oq Japan but it was never very' signincant. Keal 
advances in Japanese thought and cii'iliKition were made tmly after 
the advent of Buddhism. 

With BuddbUm came its rich lieritafie of Icarains in arts and Bcienct*. 
letters and philiisophy, which inspired higher ideals and encourafted 
nd genmrs mr and literature. Buddliism prm’ided a wealth of material 
lor metapby'sical specubllon, ^tisfying Japanese yearnings for the 
unseen. Indeed, it gave them a clear and deep ia'^iahl into a profound 
myslkism hitherto imbnowti to tbt?m. It Tesult«t in the development of 
tfoboratr methitcb of spiritual training and the oraaniialion of «■- 
rieslastical institutions, and led to the teaching of a system of cosmoloto' 
and eschatology. The l^Iahayana form of Buddhism which was in* 
troduen! mto Japan had acquired various ideas and pmcticH on its 
jwjtney from India aciews Ceatral A«a. China, and Korea, hut Japan 
tms able to Empress upon U a dtstinclive Japanew charaeier, 

Whibt three ts general ogemnenl that Buddhism first came to Japan 
ftten Ki>re*. the records differ as to the exact date ol its advTnl. 
Muddhist fututes haw been found on bttmiie minors dating from alwui 
300, but it u nol certain whether their real significance wns known 

cLtu*' TTw first known prominnii. Buddhist ti 

Sbfha T^chlUJ. who went to Japan a refunee In ilj. Later his family 
prodiKed more eminent Binldhists, iiwlutlbig the first Japanese Bud- 
ilhist nun and the greaiesi anUt of the seventh century. Tori, who cast 
the mam imajte of the lioryuji Temple at Xata, 

The history of Butfdhiiwn In Japan U generalty dlvtflftl into three 
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Jiroad p^fiodii! the perloi) of importiillcm frmn thr sixlli tn 

\ht oightb crnituy (known ^ tk<r A^uka ami Xura petloib) ; Uie 
of iiiiLkjJialkaiiDa frnin tk« tiiuLli to ihr roiirifcnth cmtury (ilie Hefan 
M<) Kiitnakum pc^riod^.) ; and th^ p^twd of conimuatlon from the 
fifirenth to fhe twentietli century (the MunHrmchiK >JtHnttyaRia, :iRf1 
Edo period:;, and the modern ayieK 
OfficJaJly, Buddhi^irri came ro Japan for dipfomatic reasems with a 
deLe^atjun from the Xm^dDin of Kuchini (Pekchel. I'he delegation 
wjis accompanied by Buddhist prtesISp nnil they pre^nteil to the 
Japanese Court of V^umato a gold-plated image oI the BuddM with some 
lUher cereinonia! ankles^ sutras^ hatinens, and a letter praking tlie 
doctrine* The Empwor k rr|»fled In bate Ijwi extremely delighie<l 
at what he thought was ^'pn exf|ui$i(e reaching"' and n tiuibnt and 
beauUfiiT figure. The gtatraJI)’ accepted dale of this event li Silt 
cine hundred and fifty years after the fnlroduction of Confucianism in 
Japan. Certain niiUtarlst facUona baidt the Court and some caaservatlve 
:^tJons outside It cipr>osed Btiddhtsm,. but the Court aupporied the 
idininuteiitor^ end dlplonmts who favoured a progreasive polity. The 
Kailas were soon tipped In lavuMt of Uuddhiani with the growmg Influx 
of Buddbki mi&shmarks, urtUatis. and othet immigratiUk The introduce 
r»on of niefJidne, arts, and sdeficcs:^ and especially of writing ami 
astronomy, which Invariably afXtifnpAnied the Buddhisi mtssloiu, belp«t 
to futiher break the consm^tive oppmsition. 

Emperor Yomei, who aiinr to Ihe throne in SftS for a brkf perioil^ 
was the tirai Mikado to embrace Buddhison. He eommissiofied on tmAge 
of Bbaifiliajyaguru, tlie Buddha of Healing, which was completed after 
his death ami Infer inslallefi in tlie wor]d»reiH}Wiird Horyuji Temple 
where it can aliU be s«o. It was dirriug his rdgu that for the first time a 
JufMwese, Tosiini, renounced the world to becumr a Biddhbt 
Emperor Vomet's son, [htnee 5^hotci>ku Tahthi, en^rd the jier- 
maiience of Buddhism thriiugh a variety of ordiiumcea and tegat 
meMures. He became regent in S9I during the mgn of bis amit, 
Emperor Suiko (S7i-62g), and was extremely pcipular with bis people! 
He ond other Japanese dignitBries adopted Buddhism because they 
believed it wait the world trend of the Bme in phUosophicaJ Ibought. 
In Februarj- 594^ he issued fib first Imperial ordinance as Regent of 
Ihe Empire, prorlaiming Btiddhlun is the- stale rriigfon and urging the 
fkv^elopment of the Triratm, ihe three bask lenets oi Buddhtwn; the 
Buddha, the Dharmi, atnj the Sangha, Thty were to he the principal 
objects of fflith and undivided devolion. and were tn constilule the 
{umlamenial basis of an tipright Itfe^ 
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During rHnce Shnioku's rcgctiry (593^21), iJ« state buBt liie 
ti-rat BufJdiiist p3^u, seminaries, tiospitals, dispensaries, nod homes 
fcir Ihe aged pud destitute. The temple oi Kokoji wns built in 396 and 
the temple of TTor>'ujl b 607.^ At the JalCer, Piincc Sbotoku himself 
gave lectures ou Ihe Mah4i>'aiia suitna, especially on the SaddAorma 
bundariia (The I^tns of Ihe True Law), the Vimalakiriimrdfje, and 
the Srimala drvi’JtmMattadti'Stttria. Later the llotyuji Temple became an 
intpurtain oentre fc^ the study oJ tJuddlusi ideafiam of tho VHnafti- 
metniti, or Vogacara Schoef. 

flffidals competed with one another to espress their gratitude towards 
Shotohu for erecting Buddhist temples. These templea and theSr art were 
effective ineans of attrneting the peofile^s admiration atirl reverence for 
the BudiUiiit teJigioti, The mumt paintings, panel decoratums, ceilinfpi, 
and pUInnt provided the settings for Hudrlhist wordilp and ceremoniesi, 
which were jwfnrmeil wUh musical accumponjinent urnund the statue 
of the Nuddlut installed on « dais in the central part ol the temple. 
Thus, all the fine arts were a part of Buddhiat worahip, which not tmly 
mptivated the devntem. but also automatiadly and almost impere^tibty 
released and refined the aalbeUc cneigies of its followers. The Japanese 
were fascinaterl by these temples, and by 624 then? wm forty-sl* 
temples, eight Inmdred and sixteen priests, and five hundred and sisty- 
nlae uuos in Jniiui. Japantse temples have always been built to honour 
emfwrnrs anil ancestors and, although ibc temples of all sects have 
matnly functroned os centres of learning, worsh^, and th* exiiaDsioii of 
Boddhlim, (hey h»%« aim performed functions connected with funerals 
and the custody of fnmny graves. Thus, the Japanese worked out a 
harmony between the family system* the empetor* and Buddhism. 

ahoiotu sent envoys m Oilmi fw Buddhist tats, and he hfruself wrote 
commentaries am! cs]ioiillDiu which have survived intact. He did not 
interpret the hlahayatui philosophy literally hot accoitiing to his 
^derstandini of Its true meaning. The value of his work for Buddhism 
in Jaiun b perhaps as great as ,Asota’'3 work fit India. He set up direct 
cliploRwtic relations with Chinn, imrodueied reforms in adminIstralion, 
Wilt laid down fundamental petndples of state Ofionliaiiim in hb Kmpo 
(known as the Coesiitution fn Seventeen Articles). He thus provided 
tlie hesb of national unity, guided and inspired the country with the 
spiritual Ideals of Buddhbini, nnd educated the people m arts and 
aclcDccL 

milh the sfabllshment of a new and impeevsive capital at Xara 
(IrteraJly meaning (he “abode of peace") in 710, Buddhism received 
firrthri bnpeiu?, and u new pha-vc in its history was begun. Empenir 
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Shomu (701-756} played the centra] port in ihU progress; lie spent 
the last seven years of tus life tp monastic robes, having renounced the 
Omniie after a rule of twrenty-five years. Indeed, many Japanese eiuperors 
retired from the bitrd^ and pleasiirts of secular power to the asceili: 
end peaceful life of the BuddhUt monk. Known aa the Era of Heavenly 
Peace, Shumu’s reign marks a cHmaciic periud in the dfvdopmmt of re- 
Itgion and art, as well as in govemnient administration. He built temples 
and monasteries tbroughotit the country as centres of religious observ* 
ance and discipline as wd! as of social work, especully medirat care, 
tie erected the impressive tixnple, Todaiji, at Xara which bouses the 
imposbig image Of Roshona (or VairocaiiB Buddha) cast tn a moDd of 
odni reiection and superb dignity. The dedication ceremodiy of this 
statue look place in 7S2, with many Indian monks and visitors tn at-^ 
tendance, and It b regarded as the most brilliant event in the histoiy 
of Japanese Buddhism. Emjtmtr Shomu also coasimctcd the Daibulsu, 
the great hronim fiuddha statue rising forty-nine feet from the groutut, 
which has come to be looked upon as a sjunbol of a (united nation. 

In 794, a grandiose new capita] was built at Hcian, modem Kyoto, 
a few mflgt north of Kara. The capital of Japan remained in Kyoto until 
when It was moved to Tokyo. With the change of capilids, a new 
phase in Buddhist activity began and new Uuddhbt slmctures were 
built at Kyoto. It was during the Heinn period (794-U9i) that the 
Kana alphabet was invented and widely used. The Teh oj Cenj^, per- 
haps the hncit Htemry' master{dece of Japan, in which the pcssiinialtc 
views of Buddhism am interwoven with the aeosuality of life, was atw 
written during this period In the eleventh cratory. 

As Buddhism begmt to permeate Japanese society, its adherents began 
to show preferesce for (Kte or the other of its several imported varieties, 
but laler Buddhlun In Jopan hegoo to develop Its own dbtlncliii'e local 
schoob of thought. During the oinlh century twu new sects were 
founded: the Tendai by Sakbo, and the Sbingon by Kukai. Their prin¬ 
cipal object was to present Buddhist doctrines in Japanese lemta, and 
to disc:4^ine the moaks. Doth sects stimsed not only spiritual salv^- 
rion. but also its fuintmcnt in this vrorid. It was thrDugh the dlorts of 
the monks of these two sects that Buddhism became firmly and popu- 
brty naUooolizod. 

Despite Its growtog success, however, BuddluHi] still remained too 
scholarly to be easily comprehended by common men, who were prime 
to ignore its Intenectua) conlcnt atitl to respoml cmly to its devotional 
aspects. Consequeoily, a new Buddhist mo\'enieof arose m the tenth 
emtury preaching faith to the .Amitabha Buddha os the best meanc of 
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The believers of this school needed otd>' lo recite ibt name 
of <\niidttbtnau (the Japanese rnmi of tbc Arnimbha HuddbaJ, iiraying 
10 be reborn la Jodo, the I'ure Land, and thus obtain jafHsrj or eniighlcn- 
jnent. \ arjam other seeu, such as Vvru-nenbutsuj Jodo-shtl, and Ji*shu, 
iimil«iy cmphasirijjg dev-otion for the Amitabba Buddha, arose during 
the Kamakura penod (n9l“13J5>. because these sects made eUtH-ta to 
purity as trril as slinplify the doctrine and its practice, they »ere able 
to command a large foltowing amot^t the peasants. 

During the Kamakura period, when the devotioon) sects were gntn- 
fpudalfsm was growing in slrmgtb, two new schools 
of Buddhist thought emerged in the counlry. One wns tbc Zen (Ch'an 
or Dhyann) intiodumf by El«,i and DoRen, and the other was the 
XKhiren founded by Xiebirm. WTiilst these schools shared wme of the 
mrnclwistjcs of the conlemporaTy sects of the F’ure Land, they were 
^ different principles. Pure Land Buddhism believed in salvation 
through fBhb m others, whereas the doctrine of salvation through ones 
own mi|^t«.mcnt was tlie ba^ of the Zen and Ihe Nlchireo seels, 
Buddhim found its adherents mainly amongst the warriors, or 
an^d gave rise to iiittAido, the characteristic Japanese ideal of 
j^jv ry, w ich is the most notable ctihurol devetopmeni of this period 
n» ^ufai atuched special salue to loyalty, sell^lenial, temperance 
and the power of mind and will, Whilst the growth oi these sects was thiJ 
outcome of the process of adjustment IjetwecD traditional JatHinese 
Ihi^nking and tbe vast and vari«| bftJy of past Boddhbl caperienc* 
itwetmugenos of sectariao dilfererKes, u, turn, increased religious actlrity 
and the acceptance of Buddhism by the nuuscs. 

After the Kanrahura period no new major sect was founded in Japan 
But „ * tesdl or .he cultuoj processet having been firmly sei into mo- 
iJtid, there dciwloped during the fifteenth and sUleenlh centuries lit- 
actWtte « f^^ted liy the *yogfw or no plays and ih^ tea 
tull, which, combined with Zeo BtuJdhism. symt>oli« the cidtor* of ibis 

buddhism 

was used id torohal tbe influence of Christianity. The Tokugawa sho. 

everymoe to belorifi lo a temple, calJed dowio, which m«n, 

B^ctWP"'"* oominally 

Tbe Bucldbkt clergy was aJ» compelled to OHiperate wiiJ 
the feudai society of the Sbe^unate. 

Afier ihc Meiji fmenning enlightened) Restoration In igfig 

(he hostility of ftaiioualUiic Shinto, aiibougb tbe new cStmiJ 

If 
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puiuantml frc^otn of rdigion. However^ Iqm oI statp |iatrofiBg« and 
I hr iJmlIrngr of modrrtilmtion cotKipellct! Budcibbl ^bolars to Jnveti- 
giitc the dt>ctrines of Buddhism ^entilically arid to find new tncaning 
m the old doctrine^. The Mdii government, whiliit granting religious 
freedom to alF^ rens^rted the Indefiendeoce of Shinto from Buddhl^ 
and set Jt lip 155 a stiile religiOfi, For a ihouKand years Shinto bid more 
nf fess been absorbed by Btiddldsm^ and Buddhliit priests hid mouldeil 
Shinloisin according to their wilL Even the facL Lhal Shinto luelf had 
profiled eoottnoiisly by \Ma long tulehtge under BnddMsm did not 
tfUcovrage tbe new nilm from making it mdependent and supremr. 
^tonm^er^ fiuddhktn was favoured by tlie defeated Ti^ugawa shng- 
unate, k was looked upon as a fktngeraus poliiii^l adversary. Cmise- 
c;i>enll>v Buddhism suffered inm tS&7 to IS72 umler a policy of ntthk^ 
df^ression ^ Buddhist temples were reorganisEed and their economic 
foundatioiLS shaken; large ports of the temple properti^ were con-^ 
fbcated; and Buddhist statues^ scriptures, paintings, carvings, and cere^ 
monlat tnstrumcnls were destroyed in mijqiLiizetl patriot le Btiddhisl 
monks and nuns were compelled to takjc up secular work. Dehatred 
from portidpating in Shinto ceremonies, they were subtccted to beat¬ 
ings and threats. Members <)f the royal family were no longer aJimred to 
continue in Buddhist orders, and Buddhist ceremonies fn the Irrqierial 
Rihtcc were discontinued. But Buddhism surv'is*cd this period of 
hostility and htimitijitiun thtnugb the aeatous efftirtu of rmmks such as 
KkldOj Nisshii, Tetsujo, Dokuon, Sesso, Uusho, and hfokurai^ who 
realUed the need for further reforms in their order to adapt it to ibe 
changing lime. The state, for its pan. realiBed ihe futility of represiufi 
against a faith which had become an miegral part of Japanese otUure 
ami life- Even if there were to be no countenre^tilutfcm lo the ami- 
Baddhbt potky, wbich seetnerf imlikely, Shinto-Buddhist bonds could 
at \^i Ijc levemt in idBcial areas and in the ptihllc institutions of the 
two rcJiglpris^ but never in the homes. The befiefs of ihe common people 
were too incxlrlcahly a blendmg of Shinto and Buddhism to allow 
the contJTLuatlon of any open policy of Buddhist suppression. In any 
case, eacliisivist pnUci^ are alien to ibe Japanese temperajnfjit, and 
even ihe official recognition of Shinto as a jitate rdigiofi was abafb^ed 
after World War II. 

Tho tcchni;ilogiaiJ progr^ of Wwtmi civiiiaation which deeply tm- 
the Japanese mind proved anoitter challeni;^ to Buddhi^. Bm 
it also stirred the Japanese Biiddhisis to emphasise tbeh own origiiuit 
rationalism and spirit of Inquiry', thus bringing tbeir faith m line with 
the demantk of changing times Sintuitasieoui^ly, the missionary aciitH^ 
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lies of Cbristlan missions, which Inx^Ubly came with Europeans, jjave 
4 strtutg impetus to Buddhist revit'a]. In fact, the ftMraa of opposition, 
pusecution, rationalism, and evatijtellsiR served to fill the Buddhists 
with a new Deal to irodemiDo and sharpen their doctrine. 

Meanwhile, Europe had beipm to study Buddhism wilh scientific 
itirrutiny, some scholars with sympathy and admiraljon but non* wilh 
devotion. I'hU moventeni fpive a further helping band to Japanese 
Buddhism, although by far Uw most ctirrRj’ and abUJiy to telorm came 
from within, Emioent Japanese scholars, such as Masaharu Anesaki, 
JunJIroTakakusu, Bttnyo N^anjto, and Bunxaburo Matsumoto, studied in 
Europe and returned to direct modem Buddhbt studies in Japan, Their 
ciTorls, def]iltc some opposidon from orthodoxy, bore remarkable sue* 
cess, cuhntnating in a tnovemeat amongst the clergy, laity, scholars, 
mteBigentsU, artbts, and others to advance the new scientific Buddlusu. 

Few Indian Buddhist mwiits came to Japan; Buddhism was spread 
there largely through the efforts of Japanese and Ctilnese inoais, Dur- 
bg the reign of Emperor Kotoku a scholarly indiaij monk, 

Undo (Dharmamnrga or Dharmapalhn), fe said to have come to japan 
from Rajagrha, India. However, evidence supporting this visit is in* 
cunehtsive. Japimcse chranicles mention Bodhistna 33 the most promi'> 
nmf amongst a number of early Indiun monks who came to Japan. 
IVhtlsl the details gf his life in India are not known, he is much revered 
fji Japiiii. Having received mystic inspiration from the Bodhlsntlva 
Man^usrl he set out from inrIb for China and arrived there in 7JO. 
"Voung in years but mature In wisdom, he was welcomed by both the 
rlrrgy and lally. Impressed by his integrity and reputation, some Japa¬ 
nese monks and envoys who were on a mission in Chba at the time 
persuaded BDdhlwaui to come to Japan. Accompanied by monks and 
tnuskLons, including a Vietnainese monk, Fu-ebe, and a Chinee monk, 
fjiq Hsuan, Btxlhisetia arrived in Jafian on 18 May TJfi afier a atnnny 
sea Joumey. By this time Japanese Buddhism was more than two hun¬ 
dred jfiears old and visiting moots were, as would he eaepected, accorded 
nil honouTafale receptimt. Bodhlseoa settled hi Japan and taught San^ 
dcrit and preodwd Buddhism tmiB he died in 760 at the age of fifty- 
seven, the statue of Valrpcans Buddha (Daigutsu), the biggest 
in the world, was oat and installed at Nora, it was Bodhisena who pre^ 
iided over the religious ceranony of dedication. A stupa known u Bar- 
innon Sojo (Brohaman Archbishop) wasbuIU in hb mmory, 

There ate nuiay dhtitirti™ featwrrs iit Japaiuse Buddhism, For in- 
aiancc, Jt abolished nil dliwriminatlnn between priestly life and secular 
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life, tbt prayers of saints and coannon people ;iTe oi tbe sime men I, 
and people are in^iiatitancoasly saved by Amidiibutsu merely hy reciting 
prayers. An itnporunt aspect ol Japanese Buddhism has been that the 
won^hip of Avolokitesv-ara as Kwannon h not an exclusive diaracterblic 
of tmc secL 

However^, today tbdre ore thirteen represenutive Buddhist sects in 
Japans the Kegpn (the Avatamsaka school) p the Ritim (the Vinaya 
school)^ the Hosso (the Dharmalaksana school), the Tcndait the Shin- 
fjon {TmiLrk Baddbiira), the Jodt>i the Jpdo-shmi the Yujuncnbuisu, the 
Jj-shu, the Riniai, the SotOp the Qbaku^ and the Nichiren. ITicre were 
three others—the Sanron (the TTirce Sssira school of MadhyamiluL), 
the Kusha (the Ahhiclhamta^kofia schooJ)p and the Jojftsu (the Salyiia- 
siddhisastra school)—but they are mote or less extinct and have bUle 
independent inFInent^. 5^1 cut of these sects cHginated in China. The 
Kegou, the RitsUi and the have retained their Chinese character, 
whilst the others me Japanese creations^ The three Cbbiese sects were 
influeotia] In the Nara [Dfiriod but they lo^ much of this influence after¬ 
wards as they were 4)|^>o!^ to the new Biiddhhsm. The Hosso sect is s 
t^^pe of BiiddMsi idealism^ derived from the Vogacam School^ and re^ 
gardx everything as the maniresintioa □! the ftmthimenial mind-prijidple. 
ITie Kegon sect cmlTcs anmud the worship of the Vahtjcaini Buddha, 

The thirteen sects are gtmrniJly grouped into five major sects— 
the Tendnip Shingooi Zeti, Pune Land or Jodog and the Nichiren^ The 
Tendiii sect, founded in E04 by Salcho (767-S22)p. belter known u 
Uengyo^Daishi,^ jitreatly itiflueiiced the cidttrral and spiritual life of the 
Japanese. Sfticho sought to hormonlssc dl beliefs with the 1 cachings of 
the //oWe-iyff (Li>tns suira l: he taught that nil men can become Bud- 
cllias and urgfri LlHtti to attempt to do An oflshoot of ihe Chinese 
i'ien^t’^ the T«idi 4 sect absorbed tbe Ideas and prfndples of other 
doctrine, such m the Tantrkr the Dhyana, and the Vhinya Sdniols. 11 
diflers From the Chinese T'ien-t'ai in its praciica] appmadi, although 
hoth l^ase their teacbiniip es^tially on 0^ Malmyana tr^ct, the Sadd* 
htrrmafrmdarikii, laying stress on the EkayaoM thc4Hy» 

A younger contemporary of Satdio^ Rukoi (774—&3S) also known as 
Kobo HaL^hi, founded Lhe Shingon sect^ which is the thiril largest 
fellglous organlzatiou In Jopan with approriimtdy twdve ihoiBand 
temples. An ascetic^ a traveilef» an atcontpllshed calligrapher and sculp- 
torp Kukai was a versatile and remarkablr sdiolur. In the records and 
legends of Japanese Buddhism there Is no tuotc celebrated name than 
his.* Shlngon literolty means ''true worj^'^ the fmanifti or sacred forniula. 
and its doctrine, based mainly upon the Mnh^vakoCQna-sMiro. is cs- 
seuLiidly magical err m>’sUc3d. Acccrdiisfi to this sect, collghtciiioeiil om 
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be uttiijud lliruuKh die rn:ilotion of a oumlrA or dAoratti, [t b now the 
uiity i^ecl lu Japan wlUcli tcUuns Tonlrk Idea^ and It has successfully 
avoided ibe >lii)rlcoflij|i.£s of Indian and Titieton Tanlrisn. Lite Ten- 
ihl, Shinsun alu entlenvaured to effect a iinincatlon of Buddhism with 
Shbtlu, 

F'ure Ijtnd htuMhlsori embmces ihe Jinlo-shuj Sbin-shu^ Vuzunen- 
bubu, and Ji-shu sects. The bst two of these are much less important 
ihar (be othm. Alt these sects believe that salvadon can be attained 
only through uiidtvitled faith in the ssvbg power of the Amitahha 
Butldha, Atnidabutsu The lollowers of this syilcm fecile Nenbulsu, the 
name of Amitobba, |wnyiag to lie reborn in bis paradise called Jodo 
(SukbavalJ). The onpliosts, IiAMresTr, is on faith, not on recitalion. 

Kouiidetl ill [J7S during the Hcbin era by Genhu, better known as 
Elnnrn (llJJ—1212), the Jotlo sect w*,s mainly itispbed by the teachings 
of Shandao (613-691) the Amiiahha School in China. Honen se^ 
lected the .Vtri'^iit'orii'ywAa Snirst wd the iUnitayurdhyaittt Sutra as his 
canunkot texts. In the thirteenth century Shinran iulroduced several 
important tefonns in the Jodo sect itnd lu monaatic order, seeking to 
tttitovf the division lieiween the dergy and the laity. Accurdiitg to him, 
ell living beings will be saw! heoiiur of the vow taken by Amitabha. 
Hence, the recitation of the name of the Buddha h but the expression of 
gratitinjic. The joefo mci as lefomncd by Shinran is known asBhih<shu, 
Being 4 simple creed, It suited the common man udmirHlify and rapidly 
liecime pOfiutar. ’t'oday it has ibc largest following in Ja;i 3 n. 

^ a spedfle form of Buddhism, Dhyana « Zen was first founded in 
I'hina by Bodbidharma In the early sutth century, but ullimately It is 
a variation of the Mahayona School of Buddhlim of nortliem India. 
JCen Buddhism bos three hronditfs in Japan: the Riniai, the Soto, and 
the Oboku. Soto-Zc-n has the largeai following, being second only to 
Sbiii-shu. KitiaabZen was founded by the Jxpomae monk, Eisai (or 
VciaJ Il4]-t2l5); SotoZen by his diwlpJe, liogen (120(3-1253); and 
Ubaku-Zrn by ■ Chinese mnnk, Igm (or Vin-yuan), in about 16S3. 
Eisai am! iKigeii had spent several jTnis studying in China. fJogeu is 
known not orJy for hb strict reUgMus dhtdpttne hut nlw as one of the 
ttiosi premdoent phitn^hers of jH[k.in. He led n life of stern discipline 
ihk! devoted h}jn!tdf lo dLwrovering persons who could competently 
itpre^ the leaching rtf Zen Buddhism. lirs scTmnn.s weft collected and 
pilidtshefl by his disciples after hi* ilenth. TTm' most importanl of these. 
SAa-Aa-grn^zo (the t-Wnrr of the True Ditelrine) fe considered lo 
W one of the licst phi!uHi|di[cal works in Japnn. Ilr preachnl: “.Vll 
Immau Lcing* have already bmi cnlishtciiHl, Thej' are Bmidhos by 
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nature. Tlit practiEie of mediLaUon Is nflihSng l>iii ilic Rudtiha** act it* 

lUiW 

Ml sects of Bucldbi^i eniphasuu: UancrdUlty of niiod but Zes Bud* 
dhism stresses il tmist slrcnigly. Zen teacb^ that tmnt|ulUUy ot mind 
h lis !iamB as the BtNlHha^s (deal. Zen doctrine rtnphasUes thnt mcdi- 
Lqtiim or contcuiplAtifin sitmt can lend one io etdli^bienment. The ei- 
seme of Zen Buddhism ts; ^"Look Into the mbid and ^'ou wIH find flutb 
dtiakood/' This philosophy found Kreai favoEir amonj^ the wnrrfors 
who valued iranquillEly of mmd. I^troniised and enctinraged by ihe 
Shi?gunSp Zco Buddhism rapidly spread throuffhout the counir>% niiff 
made tnr-fesiclijn>j conlrit*uiJocis to Japanese cultuiie. 

The NIchirt?n sect wm fonmfcd tn [2S3 by Nlddfen (1221-1:2SZJ, 
the son of a fisherman who Ijecaitie a patriot and saint of Japan. He 
Vtvtd at a time when Jajwin wms in clanger of inViMKan hy ibe Mongnl 
t^mperor of China. Kichlrcn declared: *T will t>ccame the loyal piUni 
of Japan, the eyes oi japan, the ship of Japan,*^ After wandering about 
the country and long years of study of various doctrinal bdlets, be 
concluded that the Sad^armn Pmduriisa was the fuud revelation of the 
truthp and that the deUverance of the anmlry from suffering could best 
lie ai:lue\t!tt by foEowing its leaching. Perhaps Ui counfera^rt Lhe induetKe 
of .Venbuisu of the Jodo sect, he iiiirixtuccd the me of the mantm 
formula. neuwM etn^t (hfmrtatfr to the Sutra of the Li>1i» of 

the True Lnw)i the redtallnn of which could gbe men lhe power to 
fuse themsdvfes with ctema! life. Becatise of hb rudeness and vWent 
expressions, Nichiren was fris^Litfitly in titmble with the autboritleSj anri 
his story ia a long catalogue of pcrsecutian, although he always mi- 
raculuusly escaped. 

'Hiese Buddhist sects were mt free from rivalry nnd conflict, and 
disputes bciw«3i moniisiertcs were at t Ernes set lied by force of arms. 
There was much antagnntsm between lhe followers of Kkhiren and 
those of Shinran In the last half of the rdtrvtith ccftLttry* mainly becauAe 
Buddhism in Japan was too clusdy associated with the politiod nntl 
social affairs of the countiy, Consequently, during periods of political 
upbftSvah religious leaders combined religion ombitioni whh the con- 
tjtaL for power. BufiLthbun tn Japan has often been a major pclitlcai 
force andp ajs in the Fuftwuru period (SSS-iOfiS)* even ihreaicTHsl the 
wvrreignly of thr s^iaie, Buddhist mtlliancy, as rt!fli?cti!d both in sec¬ 
tarian disagrefOttUts and intcrfcrmcr ut powerimlitka, was also condi¬ 
tioned by the prevafent feudal divirfutis, which hemme more prmiounced 
in lirues of political agitation. 

Ilowei-rr, II would 1w wrong to rharacteri^e Jupqinese BhiiddLsm us 
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ntHitAtit flr a( 5 ^rasivc^ bccAi^ ii tbii were Iruffp its nusslonary act hi ties 
Wijiild have inviLed rnUitmy fraciiofi anti its higbJy devciopifd philosophy 
and IntelltKltm] t^uipmeTi.t wunld have crushed many primitive beliefs, 
mytholoipes, and supetstitidiis imdltldm. It never declared a holy war^ 
ffhad (crusade)f although for patriotic reasons, Japanese Buddhism has 
sanctioned imtiPnal wars as crusades for peace and podwflL on earth. 
Because of Its ^iHt ol acconuruKtatiun. Buddhism did not encounter 
sustained bct^Olty from traiMtionoJ beliefs^ e^tcept for Brief occasionaJ 
spelb. 

Although both HuddhLvn and Shinto have survived and have Inter¬ 
acted on each other, there has been^ in marked ctmlrast to CZiina, no 
petsecutinn of ^'foreign^^ Buddhism by the '‘nationaltstic'^ Shinto^ Shinto 
in a Chinese word (Shea^ao) and means '^way of the spkits"; in 
Japanese it is colled Kami no Mkkt. Buddhism adopted a characterLsiic 
policy of tolerance and asdmilaticiii towards Shiiiio. It accepted the 
Shinto cull of ancestnr worshipp and the Shinto deitfes or K^mh^Kmm 
has a wide meaniag, which may slpJfy ft natural object, or a god, or the 
miftlnd spirit llsc)f~iui the teiupord manifcfttfttlona of Buddhist di¬ 
vinities. To the early Japanese^ KomLs were lupcrior to mrn bu!^ 
although powerful (chi-hayft'hftru)^ they were not nmnbcSeat. This 
made (I relalivTly easy for the Buddlusts U> designate Ramis os tbo 
earthly ioramations of the BiKkUiEi. llie Bnddhbt pantheon was gen¬ 
erally thought 10 represent the ^'Indcsiructiblcs'' whilst the 

Skin to deities were inlerpreted aa thrlr partial appeojances (suifaka). 
TbuSp every JCami was itgardcd fts ft manifeaUtiftn ol a ccrtftm deity. 
The chief Shinto deity* the Sun foddess, was ideniifkd with the Buildha 
\''aiTocaiift. Butidhbia niade a praettee of reading the Sulras belore 
I he altar ol the Shinto dElties, They worshipped publicly at the MdjI 
and other Shinto shrines, and bcorporated Shinto deities and doctrines 
Into their body of beliefs^ Lnciuding the doctrine* given up since Worid 
War il^ that the KmjKror was the direct desceadant of the sun fOiWesa 
and divineiy authorued to rule. 

Shinto was matnly a primitive form of mture worship hasa] on ft 
ilmple feeling of awe at the forces of nature, and anylMng awe-Jnspir^ 
Fruc was odled RomL ft hod no moral code, and its pfayers ami sftcrihees 
did noi aim at iceking spiritual blwiags. Shinto* til^ cronfttckmlsm, had 
nothing to say abmif the state of the dead. Shinto hod no educaf Jonal 
(unction; its priests iHd not pfeftch of teach. The theortsts of this simple 
fftllh, which In fact lias no phOo^ophy, leaned heftvily on the weB-de- 
vTloprd philosophy of Buddhism in attempting 1o mterpret SbiiiLo Jd^s, 
Hence. Buddhipzn so influenced Shinto that It i< claimed that without 
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Hutklbbi umbrage fur more than a thousand years Shinto could 
hardly have survived u an nrpudad retigion; "Butidbiisoi Iniparied a 
depth and myatiin g to tbc oid Shitiio mythology and made it phdoaciphi* 
rally respectable and acceptable in educated men. In others words Bud¬ 
dhism equipped Shinto^—a primitive Rligion—with a worthy doctrina! 
and elliical content.’^ 

UliOst It is true that there has been no sustained and vioTent hostility 
between Buddhism and Shinto, it would be wrong to deny the existence 
uf disharmony between the two. Severs] Neoshinto movements arose in 
the mediaeval period U> empliaaize the ilifferencea between Shinto and 
Buddhist ibou^t, and to assert the euprcmiicy of the fonncT. For ex¬ 
ample, riri-ftrH Skhtta, prominent at the end of the fifteenth century, 
was the onJy school that sought to remx earlier Buddhist inletprcta- 
Uoiu of Kamis and declared that the Uuddhist deities were not the 
pritnurdia] powers, but the temporal manifestations of the Kamis. tn the 
eighteenth century a movanenti Return to Antiquity Shinto 

(FwiiAe Shinto), emphaaiaed the divine otigbs of kingship and exhorted 
Hie people to letum to pure Shinto. For a brief period alter the Meiji 
Revdutian in IS6S it appeared that Buddhism might suffer under the 
instigation of Shintoist revivaliata, but the Constiiutkin gimranieed free¬ 
dom of leliginn to all and the fear proved unfounded. >ft»cb of the 
limited and intermittent religious hostility was the result of Buddhist 
involvemenl in slate politics, It coufd be said with reasonable JustJfica- 
Uou that it was the politics of the Buddhist, ortter, not the doctrine of 
Buddhism, that spurred occaskinaf resentment. For example, the resist¬ 
ance exhibited lowanb Uuddbbm at the time of Its official eniiy In the 
sixth century was the undoubted outcome of political rivalry tieiween two 
warring factkms—the mlillaruts and the administrators-^t the royal 
court; the Tnilltarists sought to exploit the fotdgo origin of Buddhbm 
in their favour, ThU conflict tastH about forty years, and It became 
menacing enough at one stage to threaten the stability of the state and 
the life of the soiereign. 

Shinto i^ipasJtlan to Buddhism baa generally taken the line of an ax- 
[iresaion of patriotic resentment towards an olfeo cned. Shintoists tend 
to glorify the pre-Buddhist cutture and belittle Buddhist cimtributioiu, 
hut this feud, although real, must not be magnified. After al), the over¬ 
whelming majorily of the Joptmest people are Buddlust; Japan is the 
IcBdiiig Buddhist nation today; and Buddhism is insepirabty woven 
into the national lahric of Japan- 

AsS in China, there was conridrrable ConfucUnist opposition toward 
Buddhism in Japan. But Confucianisoi was also a foreign doctrine, aiui 
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iitkfjCArfi ti> lukVK kept iLs iiibdutd unlil Iht rUiveiilfeiUh cmv 

tkjry^ evtT^ thi^ugh Cnfifuciitiisl. hoii^lility in Oiim had hetn activr fer 
ctnhifi^. t'tic^ iwo did noL amt Inlo conflicl in Japan until 

thr ?ic^Tntmilh erntury ^hm Confucianists beg^fi lo attack Buddhism 
if am tdodvoi which vftrt nDt purely relijiifious. Their censure was not 
directed against tiuddltbt thought^ rather, they denounced Buddhist 
(ifilllicjiJ itifluencc upciii the OAtiou aud the admimslnitkiti- Antaguoism 
isetween the two came to the furlfu:e apin during the early Ategj era 
when M)tne CiinfucianiAt schoUrs aliped ihcmselves with a powerful 
trrnup of ^'hitiiiiisl> til vent Oieir doctrine of Naihu^uom^, ^"Ddwii with 
Bufldhi.^m." But thb movxnuent wa3 ^hortdived, 

Approximately twu^thlrds of Japan^^ iubabltainis profe^ Bnddhb-m. 
I'hc varioiist Buddhist sect^ couthiued maintuin about eighty thousand 
iemples imd one hundred md fifty thousand cleiio, and there are se%TCfBl 
ctiBcgw anti institutes pritu^rily devoted lo Buddhist studies. There is 
lUi ihmhl that Buddhism is an integral part of Japanese life and A power- 
fu] fqrre in the country'. Throughout the country, countless images of 
the Buddha and the BculhisaTivM, sutitis, iiiaJntinjpt and other sacred ob¬ 
jects have betm prcrfiredf txilh for the tourist and the drvotee. Biidrlhi.^t 
fesilivaU not tmly jierform an atirnclivT rdigiifiis function in kce^iing the 
snirit o( ihc rdigion alive, bui lend colour to the cuUtirat life of the 
country, l-yr csample^ an iS Jtdy every year Buddhists cciehrate iliam' 
hiiMa, a princlpd event in Japanese Boddbbt life. It Is a service to padly 
ihc «nU «f the dewl^ who are believed to rtium to their old homns on 
ihai day. There arc al!K» the Aiiun fieiiods in epring and Autittnn, each 
firriod cotnprbbg »ev^ duy^ ^pfeu.<t aiound the two equinoctial days, 
called cAtf^irlri. On higun, Buddhist services recjiB the memctrls of the 
drad At midnight on the last day of the yeat belts be^n lo sound in 
Buddhist tonplcs. Through the ringing of iKr bells the worldly passions 
of I be previous year Jtrt supposed to he cofuplttdy eradicated. 

Whilst Buddhism provided a bridge betweeu Indian md Cbioese 
civtiimtions. it ilao linked Chinese and Japanese cuJtiire. Those ludian 
ideas which Immd their way to Jopu wett tracuLinilKii ihmtigb China 
Ilf Criiiral A^a, qlthnuub there was vjnic direct contact lie tween India 
und Japan by sea. According lo a scludaf of ethnology, there h c^'ldencc 
of the priMtce of an Indian cfimmutiiiy in Ihc Shima dbtrici hi Mie 
Prefecture ** These EndLims were called Trmjikm Rcnm, meaning the 
'‘mastrrlejs Indian samurai." 

Alihougb China and Japnu lutd tdwa^^ f>cefi in ciMitJirt, it wiis not 
uoiil Htiddbbm was finiily entrenched in riiinese life that Cldrui w;ils 
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alilr to inUtifflCe lapam"* ciiltHre. huftne tlicarrival oi Biwhlhism. Japan 
l»] a hirlj- iwtoM, t>riinitivf Ufc; vtlting was untiHuwn, and rel>Kli>iu 
brtieis centred arouiul the wiiT$hip id iiatiirat fitrcu and anceatotn. But 
uDce Buddhism had become an Integra! pan of Jajraneie life and tboujfht, 
Japan aiHxars iu have hetpin tu and adopt new tdea^ with atnadng 
aptitude. 

'I'lie best way of the intluence of Hiilldhisi thoujtht and prac< 

tJcr on Jafiiififse cuUund life, suggests Suiufci. Lii to wipe out all tlie 
ButlilhtHt templrs tottelhcr with tlielr ifeasuTes, Jibrariest gardens, anec¬ 
dotes, tat«,, and romances, and see what is left Iti th* history oI Japan; 
"First of all, lliere wnnid l>e no paintinit, sculpture, architecture, or even 
music and drama FoBowtog thb, all the minne liranchcs of art would 
also disappear—landscape gardening, tea ceremony, flower arrangeinent) 
and fencing (whidi may be dassed as art since it b the art of spiritual 
tr alnie g and deTencc of oncselr agaiitst the enemy, morally as well u 
ph>'sica!ly). The fndustrhd arts would also vanish, the lint impetus to 
which was given by Buddhism,'’*’ 

The advent of Buddhism made Jafiati IndU-comKlous, eager to know 
the country and the original teats of its new faith, The Japanese became 
fomiliar with tndian cultute and studied the SaiukKt language and liter- 
otiire, Even today, otiLdde of India, “there is no cotmiry in the world 
where so many students are learning a rudimentary knowledge of San¬ 
skrit and Pali tangiiages. Them are many universities where they are 
taught loogiiogies. A great many books eoncernlng these languages 
luive apfKwrtd in recent Umea,”’’ In some Jiqianese tenples, very ojicIcdI 
mantuicripts in ifanskrit am preervei! iniact. It li al^lElcaiil that many 
of those manuscrtpls round In Japan are much okUr than those pte- 
senvd In India. 

Kuhai -iijirted the study of Sanskrit letleia, known os Shitian, a 
Japanese equivalent of the Sanskrit word Siddintm, with which andenl 
Indtun inscripticna and works often begin. Before this, during the Nara 
period, the Vbuiya; the Ahiiidkicnnafiota by Vasulundhu; the 5olyit- 
tiddki by Hartvarmon: the works of N’agarjuna and Aryadeva; Ibe 
VipMftimatfatg, Buddhist tdealumi and the Cimdavyuka rnlro had 
ticrn studied. These are calktl ‘'the Sbt Schools of the Ancient Capital,’’■* 
In additian, Huddhbt logic had tKcn tnltoduced mto Jq>an in bOl by 
liushn. In the seventh century Dusbo went to Ouna with Tm-en f Jknil 
and, under Ksuun-tsang. studied the system of Buddhist idealism, which 
was then the newest syistem of Buildhbt logic. Later, in the beginning of 
the eighth century, further impetus was given the study of logic through 
the efforts of Tiimbo. tn Japan, Dnsho’s tradition b called "the teaching 
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at ihe Sfnilhmi T^mpk'' and Cenbo's tcarhing at ihc- Xorlhem 
Temple/* bcouK they tJtu^^ht at Gangoj! Tciapk and Kunfuku-^ji 
Temple respectively. Since thee itiis syrtem (if logic has been studied 
to the Hos*fi sect as a discipline subordinate to the sindy of Btiddhbt 
idealism oud Uie Th^ isludy of lojipc became very popu¬ 

lar and It appears that prior to Western inflinmce, more than two hun¬ 
dred win-kj were ctimpoMd on Buddhbl ]<^c In Japan/^ 

After KukaJ, the other imminent name to the history of Japanese 
Sanskrit ttudks h Jogoii (I639”t702), who edited some Sanskrit 
dkiprmh (magk vcwis or BjlkWes) mid composed a tetoariabk San- 
idtrit work entitled Shilim-Sanmhm'Sh^^, Jiim (t7ta-^lS04) cotnpiled 
a thf^uras of many ertxmt San.d^t manuscripts of the kind which con¬ 
sisted of one Ihfl iiisan d volumes. 

Although common people to Japan do not know SaiLiikrit^ they are 
to some mimi famElUr with the Devaimipiri alphabet. It h not un* 
common Co fmd wooden lahlets written b DetitnaprI characters tn 
Jiipancse cemetertes. JapanHc temples contidn ima^ of the Buddha, 
Uodhi^attvoa, nod oihcr dlvtnliies with nagori characters iix^crtbed be¬ 
neath tbem^ Ihese Hcer% are called seedSp A Samhrit term)* vritb 
each idenii tying a stogie divirfc l»tog. tn mediaeval tiencs some Japanese 
wftTTiors went toco battle we4iTiii;r hehnets with SauiStrit characCeTs for 
Htuffgafd (blessuigl. 

Japanese churactcrs are undoubtedly constructed m the lines of 
Chinese chaniclerii Whereas Chinese cbaractcrs are IdeographiCi Japa¬ 
nese chanicttrs arc phonetic like the Dcvamsgarl letters atul are ar^ 
rangnl fai a sentence to the mmc order as In Sanskrit—subject* object, 
and verb. \S'ord order Is not m Itsell indicative ol family idhiuty to 
tunguaiTS, but tbm b fuithcf evidtuicc ouggestinj; constmctlonal rfrai- 
tariiics. The Japanese laed cemto shortened Chinese characters to 
develop ft flytlfthk alpbiibet of their own. The older methtMl of using 
Chinese cfuimcterii with a siinQiLT pronxmcTattoa to render certain Japa- 
ow Kordi phoueitoally did not work ^tbfadorily, became || was 
neither simple nor well regulated. A Chinese eiutrajcirr reprcftcnts « whole 
sylbhle jmd thus the Japanese did not think of spelling the sounds of their 
language by leparate signs for vtwds and coijscintmts itntQ they came 
into jrofitact with (he Indian alphabei, which, rogardlng th* ennsanants 
as the most important lettera, bdic^ied the voweb by additionat signs 
plated arwnd the cntisomcnti. In the Japanese syUab^ the vowels are 
amuuzcd to exactly the same order as to the Indian alphabet: aJritrttO. 
The groups of ronjononts then follaw octCKcnpantod by vtiwels^ for cx- 
omfito, top U.ku, kc, to, A Ja|Mn«eJong, irflAowfa. attributed to Kufcai, 
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Lbr suppoael iavenlor oI JstiiUKsr Ifttefs, is made up of &1J Oie forty- 
vevta letters, end is oothing but 4 free tnuuliUDo of a BuddfUst pom 
written in oncietit India, 

The orningrttieot of tbc JnpaoeM sylfafut)' into fift}' phonetic wunds 
b regarded by jnptuiesc scbolan u no more tbiin an adaptation of the 
fiamkiit nlpbaiiet. The system is undoubtedly the work of a BuddJibt, 
perhaps Hodhisena. If the CIisdck language and script hait nut pare- 
iraied deeply into Japan before the Indian aiphabci, there b little doubt 
ihm the Japanese would Imve found it fur Jiiore conreniciil to adopt the 
fndiao icript rather than Chinese cbarncten.’* 

Unlike Chinese, but like Kore&ti, Jnpanesr hu a weU-develuped verbal 
system. In their phonetic syntetm Chinese aod Japanese have iwthlng in 
common. In Chinese, inflectica] is unhoown and tenses ami ntodea of 
action are indicated if necessary by isolated words. Tlie idea of a seii' 
fence » implicit in Chinese by the syntactic relations of the meaning 
of chamciers, and, etrictiy speaking, it is not possible to dilfercntiate 
Ixrtween nouns and verbs. 

The development of a simple writing method and the perfcctiDn of 
the Kann ayltabao'p together with the introduction o( Buddhist texts, 
inevitably induenced Japanese literature and learning. Indeed, a re- 
markable pcoceas of literary activity commenced which was to bloom 
hr the Clascal Age of Japanese lilemture during the Helan period. The 
first philosophical w'nrfcs ever written by a Japanese, althougb in Chincjw, 
were I’rince Shtrtoku’s entnmentaries on the three Buddhlil scriptiines— 
the tlokke-kyo the Vuma-kyo^ and the Shoman-kyir. The first legendary 
rule, TaJeeteri Afowirgordn (Tate of a Bambixi Cuiier), the stiwy of a 
divine nialden written fu the ninth ccatury, drew institrutian from various 
Buddhist works, such as the Jaukas, and enihodles the Buddhist kka of 
nmrat causation. The fullest develoiHnenl of Ibe monogatari tak ii 
found in Japan's first novel, the Srttji M<nu>teiori (thr Tale of Genji), 
written in the early eleventh century and a tmstetTtkce of Japanese 
clossfca] literature. In tbc novel, the sensuality of worldly life is inter¬ 
woven with the pessimbiic doctrines of BuddhUot. This work, probably 
the eartiest novel nf its kind tn wnrld-literature, was wntten by Mura- 
soki Sbikibu, a lady-in-waiting at the royal court. 

Btnidliist toduence with Us ilress on asceddani nnrl didacticism con be 
seen b the twelfth century colleetlinr of about two hundred stories, 
entitled UJi $kui M^mogat^tn (Cleaning at Uji), which includes a nimi- 
bcf of Buddhist moodity tale*. The thlfteenth-ccfllirry work. Mktmtka 
(Sdcclfon of Ten Teachings), contains ten rt«ri« iDiistmtlng Buddhinl 
moia] principles. 
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ludiiui !ifs««U also J^urtl llwfir w.iy into Japanese Uietmlure* An 
esiunple of thts Is ihe legtiw) of Riikya&inia ut which a risbi who had 
nevef seen a wnman was sniuced by Santa, the daitghtef of King Loom- 
pada. Tills b a very famfliB story In the Mahttifkarata^ In the Japanese 
version the saint is named Ihkaku Sennin, that te Eluumga lUnicorn). 
The Kabuhi drama, NankatnifVTs deriv«l frwn this iejtetid. Many such 
Indian stories were tpcorporaied Into liuddhist JiieraiaTe and conti'eyiid 
to Japan, 

Paintii^ wa'< allied to literaLarc. and leceived added impetus becauj* 
of the Buddhist keenness to disscnunaie knowledge through this medhim, 
<)nc of the most celebralwi Buddhist empresses ot Japan, Koroyo, had 
a million minuilitre pagodas made lor distribution. Each pagoda con¬ 
tained a print of a short Buddhist dhurani, or text,*^ 

Buddhists also were lemarhably sucaasfoj In preserving the existing 
knowledge of rival faiths. Buddhist institutions Iti Japan acted as ews- 
toiJinns of Japanese teaming, whether Shinto, Cmfudanlsi, secular, or 
reltgfnus, Without the proiecuoti of the Buddhist order, much of the 
documentao' material ol Shinto would not have auni'ived. The increasing 
power of war-lords in various regions of the country, and the rise of a 
warring feudal iiodriy in the mediaeval period, naturally pul a greater 
premium on martial still than on intellectual IcanunR, Thcicfore the 
Buddhist mcmasteries ralhrr than the official acndetnica became the re- 
jiosiiwjriesflnd pnrdliins of knowledge and the chief sources of educBlion 
Numerous Buddhbt deities were tntrwluced into Japan and many of 
these are stilt very popular. Swne Hindu gods, who had been inctwpnraied 
into the Buddhist pantheon, were amrtmgsl them. For example, Indra. 
origfnnUy the god of thunder but now also the king of gods, b popular 
in Japan as Talshakuten fllteraJJy the great King Snkm)Ganesi fs 
worriiipped ns Sho-tm fliieraUy, luily god) in many Buddhist temples, 
and is bdieved to toiifer happiness up™ hb devotees. A sea-serpent 
worshipped by sanon k called Ryujin, a Cbiotse equivalrnt ol the In¬ 
dian naca. Hariii and Dak tut are also worshipped, the former as KIsMino- 
jln. and the latter by her original name. Bbhamon h a Japanese equiva¬ 
lent of ibc Indian Vaisnvana (Kubera), the god of wealth. 

Even Shinto adopted Indian gods, despite its desperate efTorts after 
the Meiji Revolution to jqrstenuilically dBengage itself from Buddhism 
and ajseft its own independent identity. Indeed, Shinto, before it felt the 
influmre of the Buddhist fconogrophy, did ool cast deilira into tiinnan 
form but reprnenirxt them with a}'reboli sach a# a mirror, a jewel, a 
Mwwd. The Iruiiatt sea gwl Vatmui, « womhippesl in Tokyo as Sui-ten 
Iwater god) ; the todian godticss of leamiitg, Sarasv.tti, has bectmie Ben- 
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IPD (Htrtally, o^ speech!, ¥?ith many si^hilnes dedicated to her 

iiioTift sea coasts atid be:^ide liikes ancl pand$. Siva b wi\ kiaowii ti> ibe 
Japattt^ as DoikohM [literjLIy^ god of darkness)^ which is a Chinese 
and Japanr^ eqaivotcnt of the itidLan MnhakjiLi. aoolbcr of Slva. 
Daikoku Lv VL pof^itlHr ^ud in Japun. At the Koudiira. shrine on the Uliind 
of Shlknku, sailors wnohip a god called Kompjra^ which is d corruplloii 
of the Sanskrit word for croct«di1ep kumhkirQ, The divine architect 
lioncd tn i\it Ri£ iWit, Visvitkanna, who rle^lped and conslructcd the 
world, was ref;arded in ancient Ja|^n as ibr god of cofprntrrsj Bishu^ 
kalstuna. Tlie Indian Vii™, the god oi death. Is Ihe most dreadcrl god of 
Japan^ under the name Emitiar the king of hell. The id<^ of Tewflxds 
aikI puiusJunents after death wa$ ^ntroducffJ by Buddhism* early Shinto 
teats do not refer to thb fiubject^'* 

The dimliers wearing imditkinal white flfc», who sade ilie sacred 
Mount Ontake ^ a religious ofesenance, somrlinies have Inscribed on 
their rqbc Sanskrit SMdiam characters at an ancient type. Sonietfmcs 
they |rut on white Japanese scarfs (frjfiicMfj which canry the Sanskrit 
character 0.1/, the sacrcti syllable of the Hindus. 

The JapOJjese ctistoms of crfmaiioti and ancestor worship were in- 
fluencetl by India, Until the Mdjj ftevolution all luoerab were t>er- 
fonned by Biiddhisl priests, anil even now- many Japane&e who are not 
Buddhist prefer Buddhtst biiriHii riles and ceraitnnieA. To enjoy good 
incense with a talin mirid has bccoro 4 culilvated art amongst educated 
Japanese. I'hc varieties of incense popular in Jafian and China were 
partly supplied by India. Specimens of ancient intense from India have 
been preserved as iniLiomil ireasures in the Imperial Shoso-m repositoty* 
The profundtly uf Japanese mytholog)- and philosophy hats its mots 
in tradlLkiiif that have been dominated by Bnddhisi thought simx- the 
of Shotoku Talshi* Bfiih the indlvidiMl and naUoiml dhpositiOirts of 
the Japane.se people hjAvt been conditiwed by the teachings of Bud¬ 
dhism. Even the common ideas and ideals that iivEpite and guide the 
Japanese in their dally life arc a reflection of Buddhist ideas. The notion 
that ff^eryooe can attain iludilhohood is ctHrunoii to all Buddhism, but 
it Is paftkulurly pqiular la Japan. The Japanese faciiltieii of preebe 
<d>»r\^lfiifn, contfntmied rclleclioTi and effMUent ironsinission^ hucnili^y 
and perse^-erancet aod ihc stress m the fulfilment of diiUes and national 
obUgalions, are attributed to Buddhism which fs no doubt ^ the greatest 
nromoicT of the culture of the intellect. ” 

An example of Hiiddbist influence cm modern Japanese thought can be 
soen hi the phJIo!?ojjhy of hTishida Kiiuro f tS?0-l^4S), who is rirgurdetl 
as the must stlmulaiiug thinker japan lias ^!x^Et produced. In the btler 
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|utt uf Oiir ninitretiili nmnity a rao\Tmcpi io blend Uuddbist pliiiasophy 
with Western tliouj?hi emerged in Japan, This phiiusophical bir^d fn]); is 
perhaps best represented m Kisluda's doctrine in whirii he sought "to 
give to oriental ctilttirc Iia logical foundarinn ” ur to see "a form in the 
formless, hear a voice in the voiceless."®! ju formulation of his 
tbrory he drew upon the Buddhist concept of suuynta. 

Buddl^t influen™ can abh be seen in the Japanese theory- of govern- 
meol, InittalJy. Buddhism was ofBciatly recogniaed in Japan for diplo- 
tnatk reiuen!i, and the first Japanese consliluticui, promulgated in 604 
by IVince shotoku Talshi, was iospiretl by Buddhist Buddhist 

monastidsm played a significant role in practical politics in the tenth 
wd clrventh centuries. Nichiren, in the tliirteeiith century ^ sought to 
ideotify retigiun with the state, and nationaUsm with Binldhism. Bud¬ 
dhist monaslidsm in the siateenth century has henj described as the 
greatest power In Japan at the time. The gallant samurai and daimys 
riaases were bului-nctd deeply by the varW schools of Zen Buddhism. 
jUlhough Zen doctrines had been taught in Japan l»fore lie Kara period, 
It wt» not until the Kamakura period that the various Zen •■htmU prev- 
fauiiilly inJIuenced the governTnenl and the milllaiy i-i— In 1916 
tlK Buddhist Church publicly encouraged and welded the spirit of 
naiionalism, and protected the ImpcrfaJ family and state. When Japanese 
mililnristn was gt ib peak in J9J?, ihc Buddhist MosTnnftil of the 
(jTipcrioJ W^y bec^ very powerfuj, indeed, the Chinese BuddhUi 
Society severely crilfdaed the Japanese Buddhists for co-operating so 
tm^iuiastkaUy with Japanese impeariaiisl policies. The demands of rr- 
Iigion and the presstinrs of patriotism are not always easy to rttoncUe, 
Jafianese Buddhism departed from Uie prmdpl« of the Buddhtsi 

ba^ha, and adopted the dUttixt role of lending Its suptwrl to a tolali' 
liinat) ichofogy, 


Japiinese education and weial service originated in BuildhUm. Educa- 
lion began in the Boryuji and other Buddhist lemples, and a scheme 
of general educaiimi was derigiud for the first time by Kukai when he 
built his school la «« known as Sopri ShuchUn. The monks not onlv 
taught rrilgion and phikaophy liut aha practical arts and sciences. Thev 
even laitghl the (woptr how to read and write, and initiated the corn- 
pUaiim of JapantH hbtoriea. Above ail, they fotrtered the Ioit of nature 
and humanity, and brondmed the reUgtous ouifook of the people in- 
It Idealism both in their thought and conduct. 

Foi^rd ^lUis, dispensaries. iifiUtb^resorts. taught the art of 
tealirj ^«Mlucted ff« funrrab for the poor, and 

bruttght widespread rdief tnm famine am) pestilence. 
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Buddhist social wW#Jre programs tcnllBUe lo be wceptionally bti- 
nressive. Having r«»v««d Ita balance fnjio the Shinlo-Omfucianist 
attack ol the nineteenlh ccnUiry, Burfdlilam silled Itsell to illewiatInK 
KHiie of the damaging consequcntes of a cspiialislk eeoi^y od 
Today Btiddbism maintains an imposing array of social wplfate acitvl* 
tlw, such as public disptnsarks. hospitals, infintuma, maternity 
asylums, nufscrio, kiddergarttfiu. schools, hoinM for the dlsabW and 
the aged, libraries, intofmatJon Ijureaus. sneiol eiSucallon institutJwia. 
settlement hotiies, tent iniuit Ion schools, reform schools, onploymenl 
offices, and legal offices for the proiecUon of the poor and needy. 

Through the joonicya of Indefatigable Buddhisi moaka the whrfc 
country was opened iip» mombiini were conquered, haiboura were nwk, 
roads were buBt, rlvm were bridged, well* were dug. and swamps wen- 
drained. These monks promolctl agricolturr and forestry, planted trees, 
coftstrucled Irrlgution canals, and opened up new *nd extemive tracts of 
land lo a morr enligbtaied induirto’ and "^fricultm than ^ilive 
Japan had ever known. For erample, the cidiivution of cotton In Japan 
Is traced lo an Indian who had drifted lo the shore oi Ardii Prefecture In 
799. Tt, (XBunurmorali the ibe Jspmwse named ihe villa^ where 
the shipwrecked Indian had landed Tenjiku; Tenjiku was the JapM« 
Qjime for India, and means Heaven. The Japanese also erected a shrine 
in bis honom and bstallcd in it his statue cast fn Indian mrtimic- 
lapaaese art, remarkable for its distinctive iieauty, drsierlty and 
dignity, bents some imiwinis of Indian styles. “The debt u( art to Bud* 
dhism Is even greater in Japan than in China, for on wh^ the gi I 
of Buddhism lo China was Ideas rather than technique, whertas tii 
ancient Japan there was no art worth menttoning. rabiting. ^ptttre. 
and architerture, tu wril « engraving, printii^. md 
all Iniraduced in coaneetkm with Fu.Whlsm.'’** Fre-Buddhlst Jai^se 
art b important to hbtmy and to the undmianding of Jap*^ society 
of the time, hut it b a «ry remote, almost unrecognb^ md poor 
parent of the rich Japanese art one b m«t familiiir with. B«dysm ^ 
videct the spiriiual inspiration that caused the Japanese to eitliw refine 
their own traditionaJ art style®, or import Chln^ cr otte 
Earlier Japanese paintings, found mostly on tla waJb of chamws of 
burial mounds, coosbted mainly of totemk s>-mbob and geometric pat¬ 
terns in edour, Of the early Buddhist polctJngS. it* d«»( 
one found on the panels of * portable wooden shrine, the rrnmreiwftj- 
noEiijlii jhrfne. H was done during the period of ^ Emprmr ^uiko 
(592-628) and b preserved today in the Horyuji Temple. The o 
painting shows landscapes and Buddhist figures with slmder limbs and 
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iacn, whirU aw wjjahled as ihr lyprcal ftafuns of tliir C hinese m tti 
thi* period ti( Six Dynasties. Miicb of early Japanese art was piodueed 
with the liclp of Chinese and Korean artisans, but they too were ominly 
HuddhLsts wbi> had Inicn inspired by fndkn tradition, ArduleclursJ de¬ 
velopment also iicjCTn (0 bJiHint ns Quthlhisl temples were built on a gmnrl 
xak with elaboTaledflai] The [lnir>'ui) Temple, ih« oldwl mKirlen IniDrJ- 
ini* in the Vitirlil t wiili the pos^lile exception of the treasury at Xam, the 
S^oifr-hi}, dates from the ireginninK of the seventh reirtury, 

III the eiitblh century when lliidrlhisin had almost become the national 
religion, Japajtrie painting emUarkerf tm u fresh and brilliant coufs* of 
tlCTfl-optnettt Under the intliience of llie Indian chuuDscurn style tnuis- 
mitled through Tang China. \ unir|ue illustratian of this is found irt 
the fresco painting, ciosely fesenibiiiig the Aiaaia art, in the Golden 
Halt of tbo Horyuji Temple, tn contrast to the nknantic and trans¬ 
cendental figures of Ibe preceding period, the figures in this painting 
are rotund and liiimim.®' OurinK the Nara period, encouraged by royal 
patronage and enthusiasm for their faith, tJuddhists made magnificent 
contributions in art, ardhltecitire, sculpture, painting, and music, ITw 
accompILdmients of this period were so brilliant that even today Xara 
Is the moat jmpmsive slle in Japan from an artLsiic sLtndpoiiiL Typical 
of the escetletiCC of the Xara an is the pine fool seated Lrona Buddha, 
attended by the sun and moon. 


Japan by this time had nutitred artbthally and had developed in* 
digenous imditions. Furtbennore, her contact with CJimn was br<djeii 
nrotmd the emi of the ninth tenturj’, Jafiatiese art began to lusume its 
own cfKiracler with the painliiip of Kanaoka Kosc, who nourished 
in I he idnth century ami who fa traditinnafly regarded as Japans greatest 
l^nief. He painted secubr scenes as wdj as Buddlifat aubiects, Gen- 
shm, better ktiuwji as Kshin liora (942-10171, is particularly oasociaied 
with the bcfltific vision cd the Amitabha Buddha. He was a prcifoimd 
thinker and held the siew that the Budrlha-nature was inherent b 
exTryone and that by contemplattnn of the innermost depths of the 
soul a mariifBlalkm of the Buddha's wisdom and power could be 
pUluwipby gradually led him to concentrate On Anifda 
Buddha, and he palatetl the Pure Und in graceful lines and harmonious 
colours, Irdwd, the surviving pictures nf the early period are all Rud- 
, although the artists also painted secular themes. 

'‘athBul, wa., deeply m. 
spi^ by Buddhism. Xobuaaiie. one of the outstanding niaslere of the 
penod, Is famous for a series of portraits of poets, but his mtsteipiece 
P the portrait of the Buddhist saint, Kukai, depicted as a child kneeling 
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u[^m r hb loiLEs. Tlu: bronze Uuicldba I^it>ut3i3j al tbmif^h an emula* 

tion of Nant b m |8cf rhamctfrbtic; ol th« art nt the pcrkidt 

rrdecline the inood of Amidi^m as influeJiccd by the ¥flrfciiiofl ol 
Buddhist consdousot;^. Tenipir arehitectarc of the Konaakura prriixl 
witnessed a variety of style, sonje IntorpoTatin^ Naia feaiure:^ and 
some ianii 4 !ti«:e<l by the mcr^^ciiw of Zen Buddhbm, which beoune the 
premier spirltiinl force In Jaf^anese life during the Muromachi period 
(153^1751). Zen Buddhist Infiuciice on an cun be seen <m bik 
paintings of the period^ including tht extensive leork done by the Zen 
mniik Sesshu (]470-iS061iN and the painlings of Arhot^ or Buddhist 
soinu by Mincho (or Cho Densu) (1341-1437)* The Zen emphasb on 
contcmplfltbn reduced the importance of kons In religious worship. Con- 
sw^ueoltyp sculpture declined In imixrfiante. 

After this period the Influence of iladdhkm. which luid bren thot- 
i^ughly iufjilized in any case* be|?an lo diclliie; or nioec atxumiely, it 
to liAc its Buddhist identity as it oM-umed ii JafisjiEa? character. 
However, a gvxxl deal of il can yei lie recognierd in the works of the 
Xen monk-painters, such m Hakuin and Setigal, and the poet^poiniers 
of the Tokugawra period (H20-IS6R)^ 

fn modem limes, when art began lo defiarl from neilgfnn iind head 
Kiwards secukrisui, it was inevitable ihat Buddhist insplralinn should 
lose much of its force- StBl, modem Japiine:^ art bears marks of the 
BuddhUt Ideals of siitiplkliy, resUalnl, and dipity. Buddhist kltafg and 
traditions are reflected perhaps to a greater degree in sculpture and 
ardutecLure, tiecau^^ ol ilie tititfiariari value of tha?c tins In religious 
life otic] rituaK The an of the wisodtui, which hat Itpen hmughi lo a re¬ 
markable larrfccliDn in Japan, is h by^pralucl of BnddhLvin^ since wood- 
cut etizravinn was first uscfl for printing Buddhi^f sutru and piclure. 
In fad. the earbesL specimen of extant printed texts are Buddhist 
charms eiKlosid in mmlature wooden pagodas distribuleiJ amoai^ the 
leniple^ of In Ihe eighth century. 

Ja;uinM music and tbtiicc was In a stale tif primitive devctopmeni 
until Ilie arrival nf llmblhiim, ici whose rtiigious obserc^aoces miLHic 
pU>ifd art irniM-t*^!!! mJe. V'ourtg Japane^ie niuFicians went to China and 
Korea lo study. l"be earliest knnwn fiiiMlc^rtce of Japiin b fxigaku, a 
kind of primilive mask-play which wns brought to Japan in 612 from 
Korea by Mrniashi. Although ^fimaihi learned hb an lit China i the 
Cigaku was of Indian origin, as b indicated by the mafks representing 
Indian feolure^. More than Imi hundred of these nwsks are slIJl preserved 
lit the templesi of Nam. The masked dancers were led by Ckidfl. a fijninr, 
who« fliJirtkin wiui to clear the way. fiven today rdigiciuj processiuns in 
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Japan ore t^dcil tiy a person wearing a long-nosed ntask, who is 
TengH. AmongU Uu danc<!is were characters rtpresenting a lion and an 
cagte, whkh also suggests links with IniliOj because there were no tkins 
tn Jnpau (or in China) and the term for the eagle character, Karuta, 
b a derivative of the Sanskrit Cl^rvd^l. 

Whilst most ports of Gtfcaku have been lost, some fragments of it bter 
merged with the elegant and (grateful Oagaitu. Gogahu is the name for a 
piece of music, but it brought with k the dance called Bugaku. Both were 
uitroduced to Japan by Bodliisenai This court dance and music was 
ptirfortned for the first liine in 7SZ iti celebration of the opening of the 
"^***^*^11 Tensile at Xanu At this ceremony the Emperor Shomu un* 
veiled the Vaitocana Budtlha slatite, and hundreds of foreign nntneians. 
a nitniber uf whom were Indtans, |)er formed- Many of the uistniToeuts 
used nu that oixasion are still in the Sboso-in Treasure Bouse at Nara. 
Buddhism was a strong tiupirarionat force, and there is little doubt that 
the orchestras of Japan were first organized w meet Buddhist needs. 
Although thb nmaicdrama is more ihan twelve hundred years old, it is 
still presen-ed in Japan In its original form, not only in records, musical 
mstruments. and maska, which are kept in the Boiyiiji Tenrpfe, but in 
the dame fom iLvlf. 

hroni the beginning, the Japanese aristocracy patroniced this dance 
and mime. Consequently, the Gagalu and BugaVu became the music of 
the court itself, both for cctemonial use and for enterlainment. During 
(he eighth century, a Gagaku institute wus founded, and was directed 
DA a national scale by professinaat miBklnM aiul offidab. Many local 
vartaiJoRs of the Gqgnlcu resulted, but a clear distinetfan was made 
between the focal and foreign vntietlea T)uBe derived fTom Lidia and 
China were called SflAo-w-wmi. In the eighteenth century, it was decided 
to designate only mtuJe of foreign origin as Gagohu, but at present the 
lerni embraces both foreign and mdigcncKis dances. The Bugaku b gtid 
pbytd tn some Bwidhisi tempka and shriots, but the fomial stoge for 
thb art b fouoii «dy lo the Roj-al Palace. However, during its long 
journey from the Nara period Bugaku has iaJIuenced the music of Japan 
in a variety of ways, fncludmg the national anthem, as writ as the 
KimdcbusM. a popular drinking smg. These court dances and music 
ore now extinci In Imlla, thdr origiaal home. 

Japanese dance musk u composed of eight, possibly more, pieew: 
^(Moiw. Gmyeiia, Konju, BaifO,Bati>. Kfinro (nr .Vmo. 

Hrm', and Btniktfratu, Some of these names can be casDy traced to 
Itidinn offglns ; for ewnple, Bnvtut is the Japanese adoptatjem of Boct- 
blsaltva. Boha of tJhairava. Oaryebm a( Eiilavfnka, a soiiormu, ^wcet- 
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roiced bird The ^/cnt'u dance, accciding to (he famous scbtihiT Takakusu, 
i* a twirt of an atkclent IndiAtt opera, A’ajfoflont/u (Tile of ihe Snake) 
wriilen by Emperor Harslia. I-t*jnR. during Lis pdijtiinflfie lo India, saw 
a (lerfornuiiit'e of ihis (tjusicnJrainfl and, prfaurnably, il was he wliti 
brought it back to China, from where it mu later inuismitled to Japan. 

The ih> ploys of Japan were devduped during the thirteenth (o Ihe 
fifteenth century from what was called Oftt^ku-no^nak, meaning field- 
music performajicc. The no owes its present ffirm to two men: Katiami 
(IJ33-13M), who was a priest of the KasngB Shrine near Naw, and 
hb son Zcami (1363-1443), who was an ouistondlng actor, author, and 
ecunpeuer. The inlriote lerni ynpra, meaning '■'(dial lies beneath the 
surface,’' whkh occurs throughout Zeaml's vrriLing^, is derived from Ken 
literature. During the risteenth ocniury, cnmJc Interlude called kyo^fn 
were Incoipfirated in the inulirinnal no perfotmances, Kyojjen was the 
name o( secular entcriaimntnts given to teiieve the stratu of long reli¬ 
gious ceremoniea and the tenn impl ies a prayer to Um Buddha that the 
chalUT of the moitntebank may be transformed into a hymn of praise. 

Certain analugica between Indian drama and the Japanese no fday 
have been pointed out. Just as Indinn drama was originaliy a combina¬ 
tion of song and danu per formed for Inspiration at sacred festivals, so 
Was the Ja[Mnase no. Again, the dcvaloptneni of Itidian dnuna was from 
narrative recitation in diatogue, first sung then spoken, just as In 
Japan the recitative of the "tonsured lutlst” was followed by the sung 
and ^ken dialogue of the no, FurUiern»t»te, in Indian drama Hu nar¬ 
rative connection wtw often preser«d by iiiterprelera whow function 
clcisely resembled (hot of the chorus In japtmese no. Both dramas were 
performed in the open conrls of pAliices or temples, and artificial 
scenery was necessarily absent. Neither drama conatdeted It Elronge 
that a chvacler should make Jouraeyu np Stage. Holb dramas raeJuded 
perforaiance of the vtdgar oft* of lifet actors did not die, eat, sleep, 
or make love on the stage. Indian dramatists Invariably used dasskal 
phrosedoKy which was generally iiKOtnpteheosihle to the majority of 
(heir audiences, Just as no plays were written in the classical Unguiige 
of the period, although the kyogm used the common vermicular of the 
day. 

By the seventeemh century the no play hod betcime eaentially an 
aristocratic art. Howe'tr. Ofeuni, a woman dancer from the BuddhUt 
shrine nt liunw, in the beghmlng of that century became the lender of 
a movemeni 10 nspound and popidarim Buddhist rriigious dances to the 
accompaniment of flute and drum. Through OkunJ’s originality of In¬ 
terpretation Ihe dance loot the form nf a simple operetta, which ap- 
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pcalerl itt rbc pcopk'. 'I'hp nt^w ^nipulur form Wiis cullw! Kabuki. The 
Kabnki borrowed exieiuively from the no plays, and oventually iJhe no 
ploy became le<:s exclusive and Kjiliuki less Iraditloiial. 

Flowers, symbolizing joy, ptiriiy, and good IticJs, play an important 
role in Buddhist worship. Incense, tight, nnd ilowefs are ngarderl as the 
best offerinRs to Buddhist deiiiei, who are said to live siirroimded by 
beautiful ftowers; niaUJIiiii images ore always placed on a pedi'slat nf 
litttis dower. The Goddess of Mercy, Kwannon-Busatzu, always carneii 
llciwenv In her liand. V-irious Buddhist ideas are expressed by the 
different colours of flowers; far example, white flowers denote safety 
and hrolthi, red reaped, and yellow weal Hi. Inspired with religiowi 
fervour, the Japanese perfected their art of flower arrangement. This 
art was. indeed, one of the remarkable outcomia of the period of warriors. 
Its name. (AeAcrim (living flower}, explains the fundamental principle 
underlying the an: the flowers must be so arranged os to convey the idea 
of life, they should look as if they were growing, and not ib though lliev 
luifl Ijeen cut. Preserving the Hring aspect of flowers is derived from the 
Buddhist tnjuitcifofl against the destruction of life. 

The tea ceremony of Japan also has its orifpn In Buddhism. The cere* 
nrmniftl came front China, hut its elalwrate oonvenlinns and il.c com¬ 
plexity as practiced in Japan would be utteily alien to China, It liecame 
bntnensdy popular dufing the metiiaevaJ perfod of militarism. The 
prinripTo of tea-making were preserfbed by the celebrated Buddhist 
tnonk, ITogen. The etit^uelle ohsefved during the tea ceremoDy ought in 
Iwaime pan of daily routine because all outward formalities are merely 
expreasioos of the inner spirit. Tea must be offered wiib reverence, purity, 
antf talmaess of lumd: an esprosioii of Zieu Buddhum. The history 
of tea in Japan goes back to the lime of the Buddhist Smperoe Shomu in 
the eighth century. It is saJd that tea was offered to the image of the 
Buddlu. and after the service to the motiks. Fossilrly, the use of rea 
was encouraged to k^ the monks from drinking wine, os well os to 
keep them awake during long ceremontes. 

The popular Japanese game of tmaroku or ragoreia (backgammon), 
playwf at the court of (he \'ara rulers awl stfll popular In Japan' 
it «f Indian origin. In Japan the game is played as aord. Mard is generally 
ferried as m Iraman game, but the nlnib centuiy Arab scholar. A! 
^■3(lllb^, considered nard an Indian Invention used to nlusirate man s 
dependence on chance and destiny. The board stands for the vear, and 
It has twmty.rotir pQinl!i for the hours of the day. It Is divided tnio 
(wo halves, each of twelve pulati Fuf the months in a vear. The Ihirty 
turn stand for the day’s In ■ month. The two dice are day ami night, and 
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Uw of of ibe dite is *evi!ii for the dd^'^ of the week. 

However, this s>7Rbo}bni was abo koowti to By^nibe Cnreks, aod tMs 
fact disputes the theory of Indian origin. Whatever the palemity of 
uard. su^orokti came to frocn Indiii by wsiy of Ceoiral Asia luid 
China. Shihin~(tti^ the Chinese nanic lor sugoroku introduced ItiLo 
(^hina from tndla In Uie seventh century, possibly earlier. According io 
tiVi-SAw^ sugoroku was thought to China In andeut times from Hu 
cuuntry, which at the time meant a couniry somewJvere in the vicinity 
of India. Again, US Karl Hltuly has pointerl out, the //na Txun 5jj\ 
written during the Sung period {060^1279), stales that t'shu-pit, ancuher 
Chinese name for sugoroku, was invented in western India, that it was 
known m its origtaa) form as chaimkpadaf itnd that it reached Oiiitn 
during the W^ei (leriod (22t)^265),** 

Because the whole ffiimework of Japanrse cuHure has been provided 
by Budilhbzrt, It Is imly natural that the Japanese should take a deep 
Interest iii Indiau stiicl». In mi>deri) limes there arc few countrif^ 
where Indian studies are so wlrlespread as in Japan. In t8Sl a rc^ihir 
coiitse in Indian philosophy was formally instituted ;tt the University 
of Tok}*o. Ed 1904 an ifidepcndent chair of Indian philosophy was estab¬ 
lished in Tokyo. Also situated Ln Tokyo is the Centre for East Asian 
Cultural Studies under the directorship of the emiucnl schoiar Naoshiro 
Tsuji^ At other national universities, such as Kyusliu. Hokkaido, Nagoya, 
ajid O^oka. Buddhism and fodiuu studies are £ 3 ^stemallcally pursueci. 
Consequently* ibere have emerged from Japan ntimeious BuddhLvt works 
and scimlars of wtirid feiiule. 

In the changed |jc}|ideal ant! culturni clhnaie of IndcFjapanese rela¬ 
tions Bftcr WcfHd War retitrwcd ittlen^t in Indian studies developed 
in Japan, particularly in the c^plocalioD of the socf-Q-poliijnil, os well oji 
intellectual, buckground of early BuddhL™. Consequently^ ludian so¬ 
ciety and bistury are al.HO studied at varioinj. universities In Japan. 
Hajime Nakamura has played a significant role in this renewal of Interest 
in Tndiaa studies. 

Ja^Kin^s industrial and pofitkiil achieveiucrtis En this century' have 
inspired the lodbits, and japan Is playing an Importiinl role m the 
repatriptinn of HudiJiiisiin in Endia^ its well aa in Endian economic ad¬ 
vancement, Huddhbi studies in Irglia have begun at university tevdj and 
much of what Indians miw study comptbes contributions made tn Biid- 
didst thought and litentlure by the Japanese and olher .Asians. Courses 
of J3|uinese language and liirraiure have lieen established at Indian uni- 
versUles; fur exsiinpEc ui ihe Vishvabharati. The ^ehsnj.^ of leading 
statesmen and scholars in recent years has also helped to reactivate 
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culuiral contacL The fimt presitkot of the Republic of India, Rajendra 
Praiad, paid hii first ollicial visit to a fordipi country when be visited 
Japan in IPiS. In the same yar. a Japan-India Society was founded in 
India to further the cuttural ties between ibe two countries^ Independent 
India declined to demand reparations from Japan alter World War D, 
and indeed il ndvred to return nil Japanese property whkii bad been 
aeixed by the formeT British Govemmenl of India* 
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Chapter II 

RED INDIANS OR ASIOMERICANS*— 
INDIAN FOAM ON PACIFIC WAVES 


iiisTDsv Ts full of tnisnomers; qiw sueb term is the New World, as op* 
plied to the Amerieai- The tanding of Cdtoobus In I 4P2 undoubtedly 
cme^ted i tieir life on tiie continents, bit! it ndtber cfe^ted nor di&covered 
^ ne«r tmtiei. ^fany centuries earlier, Asian migtnots had come la Ihf. 
western shores In substantial numbeTS and tfi successive waves across 
the Sedng Sea, as wcU as across the Padilc; tatcTp the Europeans landed 
on the Atlantic coaatitne. The NorsemcE Of the Vilt&ijp founded a colcmy 
In VlnlaDd in the early eleventh century on the eastern roost of America, 
probobly as far souUi as present-day New Englimd And, according to the 
archudogfad researches of Paul Knrtuud, who excav'ated bodies in 
Greenliind that were clolhed hi mid-fifteenth century European garmenis, 
the cmtact between Europe and the American region continued until 
ihe so-called discovery of America-* 

The first Maya Empire bad been ftamded in Guatemafa at about the 
bestnnmg of the Christian era. Before the faJJ of Rome the Mayas 
were charting accurately the sytioclical revtiJutions of Venus^ and whibt 
Europe was sriU Ungwing hi the Dark Ages the Maya dvilbattan had 
reached a peak of greatness. 

The most significant dewlopinenl of the ancient American or Ario- 
mcrican culiure look place In the south of the United States, in Merico, 
rn Csttral America, and in Peru. The early history of Ariomericans is 
shrottded in mysteiy and controversy due to the absence of definitivt 
documentary evideioc^ which was destroyed by the European conquerors 
in their misguided rcHgicms jseal. Horwever* it appears that alte the 
dlscpveiy or Introducthm of itiaiac Into MeaicOp Adofnerli^ns no longer 
had to wander about in search of food. Men in America, as in other 
parts of the worlds settled down to cultivate food, and culturcj a by« 
product of agricultiira} life^ iaevicahly followed. 
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Uf (hf A^iomerican civiUration;, Ihe ItfifL tinnwn art Lhi? Mayei, thf> 
'rolioc, ihe AzteCi aod Ihe Iju:si. The weft po&sibly the earlieji 

(icople lomid a civJlisaticHi (here; they moved from the hfcKjcan 
plateau into GuatcniaU. Thej< were later pushed out, pte^Mnialily by the 
T<j1i®cs who, frt turn, were di<itui]geft by the Ailecs. 

■('he Muyati dvilb-atiim was ccTlamJy in esisteTKt in the earfy seventh 
renturj' n.c,, and there is strong evidence that it had existed prior to that 
time. According to their caJendar^ which is estani, the lime record of 
the hlayft,s besan (»i 6 August 01,1 n.c. It is an exact dale, based ti|iOn 
intricate astronomka) cakulatioiui, and jirolonged otfservations. To 
wnrlt out LhU kind of elaborate calendiir tntisl have taken wdl over two 
tluniAind yean of itudydn); stars, and the Asiontericans must have hwn 
remarkably sheewtl observers. The Mayan calendar was adopted by other 
Asiomerican civilizations: amongst them, the Aztecs. 

tndcfd, one of the most choracterisdc features of the Axiomrricon 
rullure has fieen ihe use of thb calendur wilh certaio variations in differ- 
rni ago and arox*!. dividing the year into eighteen months of twenty days 
with an additional month of only five days to complete the full 365 days 
of the solar year. The Mayas divide a month into twenty days, possitily 
because they cotmlcd by twciiilrs instead of tens. Each month and day 
had A Paine, the days also being numbered progressively from one to 
Ihirleen, then Mining again from <jnc. The 365 days divided by thirteen 
left a fwnaifldfT of ore, hut each of the fhirleen numbers cmifd begin 
the new year. Hence, it was not until fiity-iwo yean had elapsed that a 
yeor could begin with the same day'iuune anti numbers. Thirteen twenty- 
day months oi,ide another wholly oibitnuy period of 260 days, which 
the Aztecs caflrd ittnalof^atl. Tltb S3fftem, wiih no hasu in nature or 
xvlronomy. was a pure mvention, a recJtnnlrg device. It ran simultan- 
eeuisJy wllh ihe tuhrr aMronarrikat .tfiS-day ralendar xs two wheels of 
tfiiie. The two ttherls came together again after 5ftv-two years. The 
Azieo itit^ttif this fifty-two inear cycle, and called It a’^bundfeof years" 
and two *uth qftles “an age." 

Lacking aecuraie docks, Asiometienns mxst have needed lone periods 
of astTonoftiiral nbsemiioru to calculate the mean duration of‘the day. 
Tbtfy became awuie of the increaditg t1i<rrepann‘ heimem their calendar 
and the celfstial phenoowna.and »occeed«i m working nut the error with 
remarknWe accuracy. The Mayns calculated the leogib of a year to 
.165.24^0 days: the prrsent corrected Gtcgoriiui nr Xew Styfe Calendar 
mkoas ft to ihS J42S. li\Tin*t .Asinmrricans did not interpolate any leap 
day^. they compittrd the nefessary- forrccitnii at Iwenty-five days in 
104 J^rj or two calendar rounds. They brought the revolutioiis nf 
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ihe nuion iniu nrconl with their <lny c*udl wiUi an error of cmly o*se day 
III ihrec htimfred yeuR. (n addlLion to thb^c^neral division of ihe year^ 
the Mayas were using a long couhi, cotmecliog their date$ wi!h a xcto 
point of their owjip and ''pusilinn numbtfrs” for each day of a month. This 
/jcro dace represented some unknOfiii or m> thkoJ event or perhaps the 
day of creation, j^nievrhnt similar Ijd the birlli of Christ or the supposed 
date of the creatloo In A761 b.C- of the Jewish caJendar. Because the 
Mayas, imUke the Astccs, did not content ihrmseJves with a fifty-iMf<^ 
year fwlod but odctilated time by Jktiium of twenty (a katun was triuAl 
to twenty tun^ and it tun was equal to StO days] anti cyxiea of four 
hundred years, and becau^ the dates uf Maya iiisciiptions are mostly 
from their dghlhi ninths and tenth cycles, which roughly coireiqwnd to 
the fir^l six centuries of the Christian era. their nxrd icro date nr the 
starting point of tJieir first c^xfe ’wouM be the cycle twfore 3000 B.c* 
The experts generally place It on or about 12 August 3113 b.c. There 
liawevcfr m absolute evMeiice nt pre^nl lo substantiate that their 
rakiibitiuns of time had begun that early. 

The calenciiir did iiol exhaust thr aslroiioinic-al a ml mathematical 
accemiplishmenU of the ^[ayas. Although they did not know that the 
earth and Vaius Te\'olve about the sua, they hod worked out that eight 
5 oliir years rorre&tmnd almost exactly with five years or the 
Sutidn.s of S!^ days each of Venus, and that sixty-hve years of Venus 
coincide with 104 solar years. Indeed, in aittranomy the As^iomcrienu!!, 
particularly the Alayas, readied the pfcali ol tbeir scieuLilic achievement. 
Tliey made remarkable accomplishments for m people wiilimil astronomi- 
cal mstnimrnts^ and wlthoul any reo! contact with other dvjli^tiofis. 

The Mayas of Vuutiaii were the first petqiie besides the tndhins lu 
use a Eero sign and mprosctit mitnber valuer by the position of bosk 
symbols, llie similarity between the Indian and the Mayan 
is Indeert striking. So [ar as the logical priudpie f$ concemed. the two 
arc ideuLical. but the expressiotiis of the principle are dLssJiTLilar. Again, 
whflst the Indian sy^^inn of notation was dedmaJ. as woa ihe Eumjjean, 
the AUyan wa< vige^lwirih Consequently^ ihdr fOO stood for 400. lOOO 
fur ftOOO^ }2M for SR64, and so <ifi. WhUsI the place of «rn in the 
respective syslem^ of the fndiEuisaud the Mayas b differcut. the uuder- 
lyin^ principle and method are The same, and ihe common origin of the 
Mayan and Endian jsercs appears to be undoubted. But dilute continues 
amongst scliufnrs Tn the abseure of any conclusive e^*idencc. apart from 
that of cultural pataUdt- M chronologicaJ evidence stands tcuby, the 
Mayan ^rro would appear to be anterior by levenil centuries to its 
Hindu counterpart. 
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The llayas had a practical i:n(n«tMli;c ol physics and gaometty, were 
excepUona) draughtsmen, and used a lonn of hiefoglyplucs. They were 
aUo accornpUshfid buOdfi'S and ariUts. Their architecture^ sculpture, and 
palnlinf!. epecially of ibeir peak periorl from 450 to 600, are skflfuUy 
and artistically conceived and executed. 

It is signilicant that the zenith of Maya dvilisatlon was reached at a 
lime when India had also attained on impaTallelod cultural peak during 
the Gupu period, and Indian cultural intercourse with Southeast Asia, 
Bji well as with Central and East Asia, tints exceptionally dcue. In fact, 
the Gupta period Itad begun more than a century before the Mayan 
dassico] ago la 320 and HuddMsm and Hinduism hud been well known 
In neighbourina reguHis (or seviral centuries. If there wus contact between 
Ma>m Ameriro and Indiauized Southeast Asia, ihesimnltaneous enUuraJ 
advance would not appear surprising. In marked ronUost, this was the 
darkest period in Europe's history between the sack of Rome and the 
riie of Charlemagne; China was in a prolonged slate of political unrest 
follnwing the collapise of the Han dynasty. 

At the end of the [welflh ceutucy the Mayas of Yticalon were over- 
ihrown by Quctzalcoatl w}io came from Lhe Metkan plateau. Tims began 
the period of the Toliecsoi Muster Builders' oscertdahcy In Asitnnmcari 
history. The Tcotihuocan Tollccs were aecnmplUbed architects, 
carped I CIS, and mechanics, Their era saw the biatsoming of a unified 
Central American civtlkatlim: the Toltecs were so prosperous that their 
fwHlstulis were not even priced. Queteolcoail was king, hem, priest, 
astronomer, and the emliodinicoi of all wisdom and compassion for tbs 
people. He is identified with gods, and a vast legend has devdoped 
around him. He adopted the Mayan calendar, reducing it to a syston of 
signs and Ideographs to make it conipreticnsiblc to the diverse pcoplK 
of Central America. 

The .succeeding era In Aslwmdcan history was a chaotic one, generoDy 
referred to «s the period of A«« supremacy, which lusted with varying 
degrees of authority untJt the Sjuinlsh conquest. Belore their decline 
the Aitecs made some striking cultural advances. They developed a lake 
dvnialioa based on the island in Lake Tmcoco. where they built 
their rmiarkuhle city, Mexla^Tenochtitlan. which was linked to the 
shores by causeways, and surramded by the colourful 
floating gardens which were really artifldal islands made by scooptijg 
up mod from the marshy bordets of the lake and balding it in place by 
a breastwork of reeds. The roots of the trees planted on them craieutol 
the earih together. Thus the ,Aittecs converted the barren marshy bad 
mto a grid nf waterways and productive areas. This diy was described 
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by Hrrnal ihi; companTun uf ibe SpAnlsJi commander Cori^ a 
dreamland y^idch inspired the Spamsfi uwaders to lyrical adulation and 
murdefoiLS plunder- Dkz wTOle Lliat lie Mejcicnfiiss were Itke the Romans, 
and that there was nothing to Spam to malcli the royal paluM of 
MonteEuma.^ 

The ^Asiomerlcanj: had an ndvaocctl system of mrdkJne and her ha I 
remedies, including digital Li. I'hey bad dteiisive knowledge of the huddan 
body^ tts muscfesi. skeleton, and nervous and ibt Mayas were 

partkuEarly skilled in treating eye diseasesn The Artecs hud wdl- 
organised bD5pitals> which even tbeif Spanwih coociuercirs admired, and 
thetr sanltalHXD system was so tar in advance of anything ihe Spaniards 
hot! Jeft behind In Europe that they were tmoble lo operate It. 

At fhe time of the Spanish cotiqtiest none of the nailof^ of Eitrope 
was much superior to the Menloim in bntankal knowledge^ ami their 
botanical gardens were murr rlaborate than any In EuropeH. They had^ 
in addition, developed ao aesthetic apprecbtion of pfnmts, and the 
Valley of Mexico was full of ctilUvalcd flowers. Their pj|ti%"aiion of 
crops WA5 also highly sknied and sophisticated. 

By the thse of the Sf^nkh conquest tn iSt^, however^ the Artec 
Empire had degcnerateil lo the extent that the Spanish tritimph and 
its accompanying ruthleM slaughrer and destruction appeared leas 
savage than they really were. Past-master of intrigue, bdrayah and 
wholesale massssiife in Choliila^ the most important sanctuary in pre- 
Odumbian Affierita, Cortea slnughicred, In less than two hours, aijc 
thousand people who had gnthered in n temple patio. Destruction of 
Aiiec citfes m complete that almost evetything lay tn ruins. The 
^llte of ihe AsiomericLBn.% were put to death almost to the last man. 
After his entry Into the c<mquered capital Tenochtltlan, Cories wrote 
|}iai ^^ymi could not pul down your foot without stepping un an Indian 
corpse,In addition, his soTtlitry, ns that of rLEarro a few years biter 
in the Inca Etnpire. drivro by their lust fpr goldj melted down tr* 
leplacahle works of art by Ibe Ion to get the ptecious metal. l‘he 
Aztec dvilbcation thus tame to a sdoleni end^ but the Ariecs live even 
now, for without tbrir AslcirneHcan ancestry and heritage, there would be 
no Mexican fseoplr or dvilization today. 

If the hktory of precolumbian America ts obscure, H is iMeattse 
after rhe Sponkh c<mfiu«tp the first Bisbqi of Metbo, Juan de Zitmar- 
raga, burned all the records of the Library of Tracoco in Tiateloica 
market square as the work of the devil,^' ond religious fanatics destroyed 
temples and stattien. Zumarraga, gloating over his success^ wrote lo tus 
superiors In ISM that he alone had had five bimdred temples razed to 
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ihe tiround and iwmty ihr^tisand idals cIirstiayAl. Diego de I^nda, the 
seciMid Biahop ol Vuiaitatit fullowing tJtr pyttern, tedticed tlie Maya 
Library In Vtiotan La ashea fn lSi2, These libraries contained records 
of ancient Iiisiery, medicine, astronomy, science, irligion, and phiIoso|)hy. 
What hjtiifcnir ITlewiosius of ronstnniijiople did to the library at 
Alemiifiria to save L'hrbtianity from the Grech and OrientiU pagan 
tncmledge depoRilerl there, these priests did in Central America with 
similar (noiivra but larger success. The burning of manuscripts con¬ 
tinued for decades Soldiers were enccniragcd to ransack palaces, public 
bLildiflgs, and private litHisrs to find maniLscrfiils. t’ahia Jose de 
Arriaga, tlie head of tl»e Jesuit College In iVni, hi almost unparall^ed 
fnnatfrisfn, caused t]ir systematic and wholesile destnictton of all 
stale archives, cusltuns records, toy,it and imperial archives, codes of 
laws, temple archives, and hisroricaT records. Less than a tscore of 
matniscripts escaped annihifation. 


The Spaniards destroyed whatever they could, but they could not, 
for insunce. hum the great Pyramid of the Sun and the remains of 
Teotihuacan, which sjteak of the splendid hygtme cmlLmtion. The 
memory a* well as the materint niiletice of Asktnerican |jajii greatness 
was l^t In the exciteineitt of the discovery and coiKiuesl of the new 
and rich lands offering pmspccls for mijffalion. N'o mutter how much 
histortsm stretch their imagination, it will never be possible m recon- 
struct a picture of these advanced civiliaalioos which wwtld do them 
justice, and yet fie held historically acceptahle. Thus, today the 
sources of undent Mexkan histoiy comprise about ten codices or lamka 
of piciuritt written principally In ideograplu Imt also in the partially 
phonetic ccpresentalion of Mahuail, the language of the Alters and 
IVdtecs; some foilw written by Asinmericans in the Naliitall language 
uimK the Ijlin aTphatwt nunaRr To salvtige somctliltig of their folklore, 
lllerutitre. ami urchaeoTogicnl findings. 


Beyond M^co to south flourished the driliration of the Incas 
in Peru, which remained stable and pmisperous for at least ihrr* 
^lunes prior lo Its jtuhJuRaUoti by Spgin, The ancient Andean or 
reruvran cimliratloo aLw ha.s an obscure history, although there is 
enoug ev-ideott to support It* cxbience and gencraf nature. The first 
jnomi Inca chief was Sinchf Roca, who possibly began his rule In ilOS. 
.L ^ worse fate ai the hands of the Spaniards 

t^n did thelf nctgbboura in Central AmcriciL The Spanish nsatdt on 
the InciLi, the Spanish avarice for gold, and the bariiartiies perpeinnod 
m the wake of viciury. irduding the inhuman tortures puhlJdy in- 
ilictrfl on the Tnca King. AtahualTpi, are illustratiomi of savagery seldom 
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in histor>'. Su cum|>Itte was the difsriuciina nf hLatflricii] 
materials pertaining to the Feruviaxi culture that there onr no e^ctant 
records except thcsse left by the Spaniards; t)ues« are^ of course, 
lerribly inadequate and partisan. T^crhapa the Incas did not have a 
wrjticn language in the g<d]enil]y accepted sense of the term. 

Drspitc the Spanish conquerun;, the Jnca culture survives today. 
Inca government^ based on a imiqiie village system j remarkable 
even by nrwxJerti stanriartls. The village was not only a community of 
people but A tarnmunion of thi^ peo{de with the soil; Ihere was com¬ 
plete identtfioitloD be I ween o^en and land. They were skilled farmers^ 
and it is that the Incas 1K'e<t os if they were to die the ne^^t day 
but farmet! as if the^' were Lo live forever^ Tlie suit belonged to the 
commttnUy of ihe p«ple^ but the metals underneath ’were state 
property, fn criminal laWp wMch W33 rather scATfe, the Ihcas mcule a 
di.^finction beiwern ^LeaLing for want or necessity and .stealing from 
malice or avarice. Of the two. ihe tatter was a capital offence^ but the 
forroer entailed punl.shment of the offender’s village ofFicial for allowing 
buf a[linxnistration to create a. ^kuatirm in which theft became necessary. 

The incA commiinkAiion and road siystcfn.*i were elaborate- 'I'wo 
main roathi ran the length of the kingdom, one along the cttasl and the 
oihrr b the higjilftjids, whilst Lrimsverse roails conoecied a)] the bn- 
f^ortiint towns. The amsl or Hpya] Road ran through the Andes south 
through Ecuador, Peru^ Bolivia^ Argentina, and ChDe. Tl cm^ered aliout 
three and a quarter ihousand milH, which makes it longer than the 
longest Roman ffKid which ran from Hadrian's Walk sepamting 
Ktigland from Scotland, to Jetiisalem. Baron Von Humboldt daimetl 
rliat AS an cngSrLwring feat, the fnca road ^tem surpass that of 
the Roniflnfi-^ 

Little is known of the pre~fnca Mochc and CMmu oiltureST except 
what can be gleaned from nrcbaeolggiced remains. But llicM speak 
eloquently of ihcir skills, ingenuity^ and accompIbhtnrnL*^ The dry 
desert climate nfiuig the coast tm presm^ed surprisingly well the 
remains of Its early inhabiiAnlSj includini; bones, tmiles, pottery, 
and temples. Thr Moches perhaps developed a means of comnriiiiicatrciii 
by signs bebed on Iboa beans, and their pottery is panicubrly interest 
jng„ The canaJs and aqueducts, bringing water from the moimtoitis lo 
irrigate the parched coastal volleySp speak highly of tbclr engifiicerbg 
skill; the aqueduct at .Ascope is nearly a mBe long and fifty fee! high. 
Thfir carefully controlled hydraulic system In the fields was, perhaps, 
c\iea mnre t^emarkable. If the water Bowed too fast^ it could erode the 
lianta: if it flowed too slowly. i| could riU up the conduits. By control 
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Ilf Oir itnjjortpfi wAicfp irmcitigp and naiur;d ffriili/ieTp. the desert was 
nwtle productive enough to support a population far Unjer than imy 
HviiiK^ thffe since. 

Why did the Aitecs and ibe Incas submit to such inhuman and merci¬ 
less punishment from dtp Spnjiiani5> and bow wos il that a handful of 
mprcprtnrie^ and ad^^uttoef^ were a] lulled to wipe out llie highly 
advjmceiJ civllisthin of an entire confitirnt^ Tlie Spaniards had four 
hitndnti men, flfimt borMSi, and seven light !?ujia, whilst Montemma 
had 4t hfs conunand thousands of Lra\ie^ experienced warriors with bows 
and arrows^ as wetl as the macqiiait] sword which was so sharp that it 
could 1c^ off a hiiiwin head with a single stroke. The Aztecs and the 
Incas did not offer any resistance at first, allowing the Spazifands to maifi 
the fiirmjj. enter the moi-t sacred plates, destroy the idoU they so 
fers'rntly wori!»hip[>ei], and even capture King .MuntejEiima in the tnuLii 
o( hh own petT^fe, It waa noi fear ihat kept them sulimd^ve^ for the 
Asionierlcat^s dirl cvcntunlly re^j^t. The only explanation that appears 
s^iewhat ronviticlng Ls thnt the Asiomericans believed that at some 
peritjH of ibrir prehistory, white mm with beards had lainied on their 
shores and had given tbeto ail their knowledge. They were the white 
jprts^ m'ho had left with a profaia^ to relum one day. Hence, the 
Spankrdi were mistaken by /Vsiomerkaas for ihrir legendary white 
irods, who were to be made welcome, and if they inflicted sii0enng ft 
was to t>e accepted as a divine Jadgement, And^ by a tragic coincidence, 
Uuf Spanish caiwiuerors tnvadrd Mexico at about the Umc, in 1S19, 
iti the A^tec prissts and tradition had predicted ihe return of the white 
gods.^ The A/tecs even ofTered the Spanish cooqu£siadores the vearntmts 
oi Qnetzakoatl ami other gods and coniidered p«rforming hLiman 
Tsicrifice lo rhetn in case they were faiigutd after such a long journey. 
Throui?hi>ui the Inca Empire, the Spaniards were jipreted ^ 
the Ifica name of the great White Cod they hod hwii waiting for. It is 
only when ihe Aslomerican?* were cwipletdy heTrified and dMlusioned 
by thr brutnlitles and merciless killings;, ihal they rccnmiiztd thefr 
mUtake. The realicition that the Spaniards were not jsock but 
(harhiiriiitis)^ however, came too late. 

^The Eujrdpean conquerors of South and Central America not only 
destroyed prainJcariy all the rwnnb and literature of Asiomcrii^, but 
creoied an utterly duiorted image of the Amtrican past by taking 
sme of itj tigly featurei out of context and magnifying ihent out of 
ptopofliou. For ifistancfi. the human sacrifice pracifccd by the Aztecs 
w^repcatt^Iy itre^w) wiihont explaining its extenuatieg features, and 
without pointing nut Ihat hiimim stacrificc had not been iinknown to 
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otilff pccpicst its m HgypL and Roini?. Taking ihdr Icdmiqur a 
!>tq 3 fartlu^r tbcy conuasted tM$ picture with that of tbdr erwo deeds 
m Aflomcrioi in whldi Eurt^^n inisdemcaDour^ caprice^ and triminality 
were £oft-peda]]ed and dvilized and bunmte behancnit entpbafjzed^ 
^iO wonder the Asioroedcao past did not attract much attentiem and 
today remairbs popularly imknown and historically uacerUniK Most 
people bdkve that A^uomerienns were unciviiiwj hordes with an 
occasionat freak of knowlcdgep who had conirihuted ttrHhing of 
ticrmanoit vnltie to didltzaticiti by 1491. Despite a good of in'* 
f<innation to the contrary^ there Ls realftance to aixq^tiiig a change in 
this im&gc. Mbconceptlcms mnUiply fust but die slowly. 

In the second ball of the eightomth century ci^qiloters and hhtadans 
licgan to take an interest fa Americans aodent history. Afaxander Von 
Humboldt was the first nuui to recognLee the Inca and Aztec dvtlfaatlciiis 
in their own dgbip and the ftrsL to give a serious account of their retigiotifi 
irafiitj(in.s. He also saw the manffeslations of artistic adtievemeoL fa 
Artec monuments. 

As interest grew* many otplorcfs and writers gave their lifeiinics 
and cv-ea thdf forttmes to tecoitffirycting pAmeriai''s past. Lord Edward 
Kjngborough^ who attempted unsutce^fully to prove that A^iomerioms 
were <me of Ihe teo lost tribes of fsradp painstakingly colkcted 
enormously valuiebie data and pubtUhed nine volumes of hb Antiquities 
of Mtxko Ueiween 1831 and 1&48, bid ended in $. debtors' prison. Vet, 
witbunt itb work the ancient American Ziistoty would he touch poorer^ 

Good iuck played a part in John Lloyd Stt^bens' discovery of the 
first mapTT complex of pytmnJtb, trmpSes^ and tmaces covering twelve 
acres—the Copan mins in Honduras—in 1839. Hr liougbt 

the site from the local owner for fifty dollars, and aUhough Siqihena 
was not a professional orchneojogist but an American lawyer and 
antiquarian, Ms find opened the way to Asiomerican archaeology-. 
Edward Herbert Tbompsorv discovered the ChJcben lua in IBSS^ with 
iti brilliant temples, pyramids, and scalplme. Soon, othenL pursued 
idmiliir work with as much devotion m ind ootnpetcnce.^ Amongst 
the pioneer schditrs, the works of Wiltiam Prescott, who wrote during 
the second quarter of the nineleetilh c^tmy, ate oommonly accepted 
to stnodaid irritfags.^ Tbry are stQl of facaknlable value, and fa some 
respects reumin unsmptosed. certainly in the Engtbh lanuuage. 

Kowever* such was tJie nature of lha discoveries and rcsearth that 
il was Ifwrvilable that this subject should hove lent Itself fa dlverpiertl 
inlerprrraikms 4 ml eemfikting nptnionjk In this halUe, not only 
hbtimans. atitUropologbts arthaeologiits, arid, of oecmity. sckntbts, 
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rfpeciiiJIy aciJvdy pAjrticjpatr, bul abo miiittaiions and 

Church orKJiiiiiiaifoiis, such as the Rwicnjcians, the Theosophista, and 
ibe Churdi of Jesus Chfbt of UUer-riay Sainij (the Momons), main- 
lain 9Ltt)ii}{ posftiorK!^ ft i$ indeed irDtiic that the world should have 
so liitJe iiiformaliim alKiut the origins nnd early civilization of a 
{W(>ite who fiisl cultivated the food its inhabitants eat in various 
ref-ifiiu; .iftrr a|J, cirilUaiion betjan as a result of cultivatifHi. Potstnes, 
ttiaiw, beans, yams, squash, maiu[$oes. peanuts, cashews, pbeapjrleJ 
Oiiio, avocados, lontatocs, peppers, papaya, sirawherrics, and black 
berries, ane all Asiomericiin contributions to civilizaiiim. 

Much of the discussion revolves amuiid the origin of man hi America, 
and co!ii«|muiily early dvdizations of ancient America, ft la generally 
emteded tlial man is nnt indigenous lo America, for no anthropoid apes, 

•“ America. 

The absence of such remains, however, is not definite proof of their 
non-niaicnre,>ct. untIT such evidence turns up, the theory of indigenous 
Ammeans would remain imtetiahle. Even the theory of Continento] 
l-irifl pi^underl by Wegener in im, which has recenlly been 
cm^^hly reinforced by studies in roci-magnetism, and which 
tuitined that the wotlil was once ji solid lam! mas* that brdlte up inio 
ewnnnents and islands, may espluin ceriain facts of geology, gewtrapby, 
and prehuman bblopj-, such as South American nwnkcjs, hut cannot 
account for man'* presenne on the Amcriom continent. For the con- 
incnls have (trifled away from each other before any form of 

mtin «,sttd in terms other iban those of his rimum ancestors. Even ti 
^0 had ^(sted orifiitulU* in America, ,hb cumot eacMe the pos- 
rfbdtty of early human raigralion, of whJd, them is undoubted evidence. 
But the great debate that has already lasted for centuries conlinues 
^ sridwn has so much biueniess, so much rnilimncy, not principally 
In thll'^o^e naiwnalistfe passion, t>«n noted In academic disputes as 

*hlch have Irecn advanced to account for the 
I Asnwerujuu on ihe contluenta arc hardly awe than 

popularity at (me 

relieloia^^^' retarded as major hypotheses. Some 

of AsJ^ntericans are the descendants 

^ '"I Wered to Atoericr, This theory 

(LhSS. Ph r cUssIdsts liked to find 

f^irtbagiman.lboenfcian iruib m .Asian,eriom coliurc, Iziw. the 
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E^piian firlgin lllecT>' b^tmue Lhc Ci^vDiiritf, iunj evrn rwwr rninyn 
occfl^iODoi currracy. 

Of the niim^rpus Egyptian enihusbMs^ the tievoled * 1^1 
Plcm^eon^ wbose fnlrllertuaJ rirrogitnEre and egntkm biibleH a 
acrimony I and bickering In this acadrinlc debate whitb has 
fiMed ptoceedia^ of nmnerons conj|^ 0 £A« of Atnericanists and fKigrs of 
historical writing. But he died a disappointed .ind dbearriet) ndtorar. 
After biin. the |^n*aLe5t champion of li^^^^lbn oritsins was Ktliot Smith, 
who Wfolfi fJf^.phaaii nnd and who wil^ ably supported by 

WliLLim Perry. Tliey amassed a stag|;ering body of evidence in their 
Aui^fKift, hut bercN-e they could (tain f<eneral aecepUnce of their tbwy, 
they were ecmfronicd by one of the nn»t meticiiloits of scholmy Ronald 
Ik DhumH who minutely scrulmlml their cvhl^ot. Hli verdict was 
calegnrkatly a^inM this itmiry which was seriously disc^tditedp 
despite the bitter counterattack asninst DItoti, Vet» this Egj'Idinn 
theory^ in complete disregard of professianal and scholarly opinion, 
stubbornly persists, prestimably becaiue EgypDan archaeologji” is su 
well known to European scholars, and beenua; they are so used to 
tracing thrir own early culture to EKypt. It U one of those academic 
irrationatities which has gradually built up inimuniiy to [ti own antldotn. 

Shnilarly, two other schools, the Lost Tnlies of Israel and the fjost 
Coni bent of Atlantis, have substantial supporters who refuse to respond 
to the weight of evlfirnce to the contrary, Bolh these bdlefs use 
Ej;cyptxnn parallels with andetit America btil claim that Egypt or led 
only as Jin inlermediary. The Lost Tribes of IsfaeT iheory is held by* 
amongsr others, the Moitncifw, and membefs of other religious orgafiiza- 
timt. The theory of tJie I-o&t Conlinimt of Atlantij alcoost as old ai 
the Columbian discovety of Afnerka iiself. It was championed by 
(kmaalo Femitndese de Oviedo y Valdes In 1535, and later held by many 
rminent European scholirs. As late a-S 1^24 and 1925 h was effectively 
advocated by H, Ijcwis Spence in hh wtirks, rn Awerica ami 

Tkf PrMttn 0 / Atlanih, This theory of Lost Atbntrs continues to he a 
fUM^uriLe and nevlved now and then by new editions of the Spence 
and Ignatius r>onnelly bwt sellefs. There Is a Pacific oRmlerpan of 
Atlantis, popularly called MUh cn the iwt tMtiocot ol Leniuria. Tts best 
known etepnoeut was James Churchwafdt who published hiii Iasi hook 
on the subject In 1931. The idea of the lost continent of Atlantis pro¬ 
viding a purtutl land bridge from Europe w Africa to America, or that 
of a tTansatlajitic sEa-mlgration which wouh! cont-micBtly eiplain ihe 
vague afunity i>ctween the .Aatcc and Mayan calflidar systems *th 1 thn5^ 
of the Xile Valley, or that of 4 Piicinc Ocean lo^f ccmltnent, MUi linking 
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Alla wilh Arncrita. are a!l far too spKulativ'e to merit serious attenticm. 

A p 05 t“waf th^aiy of Thor HcycrduhJi widely known aa Kt^n-Tiki, 
bravely supported by a daring voyage on a bal^ rati, advances the 
view thal Aalrsmeritaia salle^l westwards across the Padiic and popti^ 
taied roiynesiii. Heyerdahl docs not denyj however, ihe Indoi^i^slaii or 
MeUvyeslatt ofigtn of the present FolynesJan race lUid cuUitrep but sug¬ 
gests that Titdotiesino culture reach^ Polynesut tbrough a circuitous 
northern rotpte via Japan, Arnerjca, and thence to Folyoesia- Before 
Heyerdnhh a Spanish ousglixvary^ J, de Ztiniga^ in tSD3, and a British 
rnisrioimry, William Ellis^ m the fSJO'a had simibriy su^^gested that the 
msVejn gitm|j of polyaesimi IsJ&rids was peopled Ircnn America. 

An AlUmtlc Ktm-t£fcl was proposed by De Bourbourg, who argued 
that the Egyplbn dviJlisatkin was derived frtmi the Atlantean coloubt-t 
from Anwfkit. Recently a view hai! been piit forward that the Mayan 
script came from Crete atid the entire dviiizatioo revolves roimd the 
emergence of n While God m andmi Americmi who may have com* 
from the Western world. 

Some scholMTS, stich as A. UyalL Verrilh believe that tnen came to 
America In a variety of ways, some from Europe vta Grwnhmd, others 
ooesa the Atlandc. some ffom Lost Atlantis or ssouthem Europe^ some 
\ia the Bering Straits^ and many more across the Padiic. He suspected 
that profcsfllcmal archieologfets supf^ressed infonnation contrary to their 
theories. 

An eminent Amateur anthropologists Harold Sh Gbdwin, who also 
distrusted the common sense of the professtonab, wrote !n his book* 
Afew Out 0/ Ash^ of a serfei of waves of inlgrants gobg out front iluf 
various parts of Asia to setUe in andeni America. He also suggested 
that alter the death of Atemnilef In J2S B.c.^ some survivors of the 
wrecked fleet under Nearchtis sailed eastwards, picked up artismut from 
India and Soutbeui Asia^ crowed the Fndlic and reached America* 
where th^y and theii descendanls fotmded the andent cfviliaatinns. 
WTiBst the feasibility of s^ch a vioyagt cannot be conclusivdy refuted, 
It not generally accepted. 

Without dU'erting atienlJoit fnMn subtle dlsiJnctloDs, It may be 
said that dl these {tiverttent ophiioas faD into two broad gmups-^ 
the irmffltknildtes* who bdiev** tn w«tern migtAtInn serosa the 
AUantic* and the tnmspadfidt*^ who support A^lan settleta having 
flooe ncws& the Padfle eliher through a notthem rout*- a middle rouie 
of both. Of tbes*, the former view haa twem considerably challenged 
by bitef researches, hut ImgcTB on. 

Divergent views prevail mnongst the eDthii.Hiasls of the Asuui origins 
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uf Asldfiicrjcans. Batcm \^un HeuiiUiUit^ ivkilsL vkiting MexIcD^ roLiAc] 
smiilarltiiiiS betvrmi Mim 4i£td Mmaui aslroloio^.^ 1-Ir fourukd Lhe 
syaumckdc Mudy of uncknt 4 'VtncHcaii CMUure$ aiid was ninvinc«d of 
the Asia!) ongiji of th^ Aaimcan-Ttidiati high cLvlllfaUnfl. He saidi 
^[f languages au^H'^ly hut feeble evliLenct of andcfit cCKninmiiiiiaLJon 
between the two wtirlcl$^ their cofnmuiiLcation is fully {proved by ihc 
cosmogonic, tha manmtieiita^ the hkrogl^pbical ebameters and 
irstitudaru of the people of America arid lu 17&t n Freuds 

scholur^ De Guignes, publbhiHl hts opiuiiin that some Buddhisis were 
^«nt from China to Medco^ wbicb wna identified Fu^Sang in eaiJy 
ChincM annals, in llie fifth centto^. He appears to have basetl hia 
h^-potliesii on the ti^tion of a Chinew legend which spo^ of a Bud¬ 
dhist priest, Hwui Shim, who tras mid to lukvt come from atidciit 
America. I^ter^ H. J. Von Klnprotb endeavoured to Hbprme iliis tbeor>^ 
on the grounds that the monk in fpidijjn had come from soiitheastrTn 
Japan^ and not fiom Americn. Many scholars sincei however, csfKcbiUy 
from France and some from Germany, have rallied round the theory of 
Buddhist Lnilueiice. M+ de Paras^y otMw-wl the theory of Buddhist 
[uliucace In JE44, A year Inter, u Gernum oeietitalist, Friedrich dc 
Neuman, supisorted the view. Rivero and Tichudi urgetl ilmt 
QueUafeoit] in Mexico and MangO'Capiic in Ptru wetr Indian 
Simmies. Channing Arnold JUid F. J* T* rtosi even tfiKed the clirorifH 
logical passage of Bnddhlsrm from India to CenitaJ Ammca. Thty 
argued that as Buddhisin Etftd spread all emf eastern Asia by tlie 
eighth century^ it was tightly poised to launch itself farth^ eastward 
acrosa ibe sea. 

Cofisidcfing that at Uiii time ButldltisJn was flourbhing in Smilbeafl 
/\sia, as wdl as in Cluiia and Japan, and waa bad^ed octivdy by power¬ 
ful Asian kingdoms, such as that uf the Ehmers. ft wouhl no! appeir 
siftprising that some Btitldhbt monti had vo^i'aged across the rucifk. 
Meanwhile, John Raoimg. in hh Hhtmcid m ik£ Cmqucti 

of Peru, Mexk^ eic^ suggested In 1827 that ihe Inca Empire wai 
foimded by ihe crersis of a few sbip^ of Kubioi Khan wfecked and 
driven across the Pacidc. lt% 1 flJ-l* Johii Dunmore Lang- i minsstef of 
the Scots Churdi at Syinpy, deciimed that Polynesians had crossed the 
PaciBc Omm from Euater laLmd to America under O; violent gale of 
wcsieriy wind* tondfng jornewhere near Coplapo in Chile. It vras the 
descendants of th«e PoIynesiaiBt b* daimcdi who progressivdy popu- 
hied and dvillied the whole ccmimenl of Ameria from Cape tiorn fo 
l-ahmdor.” In tWfip J. Mnckhitesh favouriid the view that Koreans 
were the firs! to visil imdent America. In 1866^ the Frcnrii arcbitei-t. 
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\ idlcl-k-Duct 3lsa nmctS ,sir iking rcs^niblojicifiiS b«tM-e«n andcui 
AJexiciVi 5tnicUkr^ auil ilic^ of Soiitb India. 

All ihest schoUns were Jibo Rreaily impresed by ihe amilBrky be- 
iwecn the Hindy Trinity—Bralium'Visim'Siva—and ibe Mexican 
Tmily^Ho-Huuilopochtll.'rUloc—M well « lie likeness between 
Indian icinplei and American pyramiiJs. Later, two English scholws, 
Umntiing AoiqIiJ and Frederici J. Talior Frost, in their The AmcrUau 
Etypt. marie a detailed examination ol the transpacifio contacts, reln- 
lorcing the view of HuddhUt mnuoiccs on Centro! America, in 1947, 
Harolil S. Clailwin snggisied successive waves oI Asian migraais Iw- 
longing to specific archaeological cultures and liB|iiislic groups, mdud- 
mg Alexander's sailors. The moat recent and by far ihe moHt sj-stematic, 
well reawned, oud cffecU've case has been advanced by the eminent 
archaeologists. R, HeinevCeldem and t;ordon Ethotm, who favour 
Indian and Souiheasl A<tian cultural iafluences on ancient America 
through ttiignutcHis aerms the Pacific. 

It is likely that man first came to .America freun Asia towards the 
«Hl of tile hit glacial period, probably between twenty thousand and 
ten thousand >ws ago. across the Rering .StniiU. He may have gone 
by sea w, mare likely, crossed on ice. ^aicr distance is only about 
sixty miles, interropied by the Diomede Island almost in the middle 
of the gap. and ice may have paved the wherfe wav at the time. The 
Alculwn Tslan^ have also been suggested as a route of migration, but 

1 ^ 1 ^1 ** pap the western end of about a 

imndti^ m,» would have required skilful negoiiaiJofi. Whether there 
was a land bridge far south of the Bering SUaiU is questbnatite be^ 
ratise of the (man depths of ten to twenty thmiaand feel. Long before. 
In ^Oh^lral iinUquity. there was a land bridge from Siberia to Aiaska 
Which h.^, cameix. cattle, elephants, deer, uihI other species had 
ITus, however, does not explain human migrutlon, for man's 

brloms toji much later period when the tn-o conUnems had 
probably separated. 

There are Just a* many cotiflfcltng opinions about (he Bering Straits 
SZ_f <™r of U,. .h™,- ™ny 

locC^^ Nfwth Asums; even 

»' f ^ migration lietween iK>rtIwaa(«n Asia and the e.x- 

.Asian diulecte are 
Abskun and norlhw«tmi .American tribes. Examples 

a ** tharocterLwlcs of 

with fithw L ' !iy environment, or admisture of blncKj 

with other meex if nwgumeiwl during the course of ndgrotjon; not 
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all Indians of Nsjrtbi C!ciilra1. and ikiuth Anietica pwsstss Afuni^tituid 
or North Afhni rcatiircs; the jAsian diuJ^cis dLsipfi^Rr cofupktdy as 
ai One goes far from llw? worlliwestierti coasl iribcs. 

U'idfly dktrfljuicd over the va^l canllnent^ AabmeritRm 3 tlv>ir coii- 
f^fderable eifinic dwerMny. Oetirrally ipcakln^i AAlimrrlcait» are ycU 
luwi^h Of rrdi1i$h hrowTi fn atin^coloiir, ami usually have coarse blark 
Iwlri bruad face^i with pmininent ctifek-Unie’j, an) ofien a wrlbdrvefcjped 
thin, 1’hey are dt^rribed broadly ^fotigotoidbr^ btd they are a com- 
taCe, '^Vhilst they have ^mc tiiHratlenslic; 3»1aru;olald ftalnres^ 
ihey lack others. For c^cample. the pL^nneniaLior] of (heir skin, infually 
darker than that of ibc Asiatic anil ^rietimes more reddbh tliati yellaw^ 
their hair-fumi, and their fadrd siait are Mtionoloid, but the Monj^oldid 
eye-fold appears tmly occasiimally. Their «y» do not slimt. Thrlr brow- 
tidg€5 are often mllKleveliijwd, wbflsl the Monj^oldd forehenil w typi¬ 
cally sftiunth. The nose of any Amecitan Indian b very rarely flat is 
that of a typkii] Maniiulnid; li may Lie hixiked, itm%hi, of sotnetlmrs 
tiiniutve. The hawk-nose of sa many of the A^otnericfltts is, ti> fiiiCi, 
fccoRnIxed as inherently Ary'iin^ assiicLated with the races of ihe Iranian 
platemi. Afdomerican Types have abm been Idcnitrird with ihr EiravidLins 
of the Indus Valley. There is ctincrele evidecice to 5U|iport the iMilIef 
that miLny of the early American piecifiTcs were of Inda-Europeaxi slotk. 
For Instance, the Tdtecs, apart from various referentM to bearded 
white gods, were, as Edward Tylor has pcdnLei) mil, lorRe of sliture and 
fair in comple^imt, Iti ennirast, the Aitecs of kter times were mall 
and dark. 

Again^ the Sirlonoa of BolNia* an isolated^ primitive (rilw with 
di^hily wavyi fine hair nnd great bushy beards^ who bear no resem¬ 
blances at all to any other known Adofncricati trilw^ resemble 
Pulynesbiis- .Also omoujat nearly all the tribes of weslcm Souih 
America are found words-^-Aol ooe or two but scores—-which are 
strikingly like and, In many cise* idcaticol with* words of the same 
meanings in Oceanian dialects. In sofiw of their arta, hahiU. and 
religious ttcliefs (here b A great nitnflRrily lietmen the Pd^iiesiani ind 
the Asiamericdns of weslem Souih America. The evkleticr ol htom] 
grouping would indiirute kinship between the AstomerlcEUts of North 
America and Pol^^^siisns. They share a rekiivdy high Inddfiice of 
and tbe>' also share some of the highest known frequencies of the 
rhe&us gene cDE. This similiiTity may imply transpacific contact* 

In the tQiO’Sr Baron Erlaiid Nordenskidd noted numerros culttiral 
trails —forty^Jne to be cs^-^iwitnuwi to both South Ainenca and the 
Factfir ishindf. Tbb could h.tt^ hem due either to ocddetila] or 
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dclibcrcirc miirriiiwiis from E^olvncsia to Atnericap or simply to fKmilld 
and inilefMrndcDt erowtb. It is si^Bcont, iiowem^ tlial four-fifto of 
Uieat cotnrntin traits were found rn Colombia and Panama, the prflcia^ 
arofts whm Potynwinn fiiikrs would land if they were drifting with 
the Fkjtmtarial Coiinier-cunant. 

Thi^ evidmce would sem to support the view that during the course 
of ihe trotoiiiited rbcusinds of yrm, successive waves of fminijtnints 
spread <ivcr the two mntinenis of Atneriai. The mijitTantj had deariy 
l>«ti BUcrinr; across Asia and had added to tbetr respective chanLc- 
leristics—Eurafrican or Dmvidian w IranLati—traits which they 
shored with the ^foit^ok. Clad win ^ pointing out that the Americas are 
popubied by many different kinds of mcti. recounts no l«s than five 
succcs.w nupralory waves of Py^ies, Australoid Negrt>id, Moujtobid, 
and MelDurrian-Polynesian peoples to America.. 

At the lime of the discovery of America, there were perhaps thirty 
million Asioinrrjcans distnbuted over the two Amerfeas, comprising 
more than sis hundred distinct sorielies. llenceir it would rec|iifrc far 
more ifme than is nsuDLlly allowed for a few nomadic people to multiply, 
develop im ethnic admixture, spread from the Arctk Circle id Cape 
llom^ and to give riw to rhe diversity of iribeSt dialects, cuslomsp and 
bellefx found atnungst tlie original inhabitants of America. 

As the inquiry Into tbe cultural past of ancient America has to rely 
heavily on anthropofogical data^ fis students have conw to reflect the 
cTuitrcn^crrie^ ihni divide aathropologliits. Broadly speaking, cultural 
hisioriana of AsJmnerici arc divided Into two camps, "difftisionLrts'' and 
^'rvotutlouiMs/^ The former believe in an early diUusfoii of Asian and 
Pacific cuUurt Ihrough America, whilst the latter assert the independent 
and total development of the Americ^n-IiidLui culture^ InevltabTy both 
sides have iheir relentless and uncompromising champions maity of 
whom^ hy reverdng the process of biatiDrical scrutiny* roould evidence 
to fit their ccmelusiona. nifher than dmw coodurioru from acitud 
mat^b There art some exircmdy plamihk arguments on both rides* 
but It appoflts that more and mwe material Is coming to light Feinfordng 
the dlfTuiIunlst theory, 

Accordhig t# the evoluilonbt, man, bring m creative animal, can 
Invm In one place ts easily as he can la anotber. And under simtlar 
cfrcunrstances arnl needs, anti at rimnar cultural levels, widely dijt- 
tribiited men am prodtice rimiljEr inventkms^ ffence^ fdeatlty in adileve- 
m™is is no evidence of cultural borrowing. The diffimoinsts accept 
Ihe fundmrifmtal basis of thk ssseriiofi, but go a gcwl deal further In 
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initrpfretaiian. They ai^ue Lhjit «hn.st coinckicDCi^ posable* idenikal 
cotnptec cnventldm in detaiU df coinmon ctUiUfji) Lnen^is cannot be 
purely coincidentat. In any case, for every instance o( paraiyisaa^ many 
more of dliTu^Dii—almost in the ratio of one to a hmsdred—can be 
Lniced in history. 

Id Uie ^ond bnlf of the DincteeDth century Ideas based on Adolf 
Bafttian'a conce|>t of the Eiemmlorgi^di^nki^ P^chic unity of numldnd, 
captured the ima^'natioti of anthropidogi^ts. Whilst BasUao recojpilaed 
the Importance of geo^rii|)fiical ccmdttitim on the devdapment of tullure, 
he did not asenbe any creative power to themi they could only modify 
a culture^ not create one. Hencct hr e^ltiJned the sametitss of thouidil 
in widely separated lands as due to the shnOttfity of the p^xbfc 
iiinicturc of irau the world o%w However* the cvoluiiouisis appear to 
have dlsrcgardJK^ Bastian^a stress on the siinUafity in elementary ideas 
jihrf oa ittlmiAsion that at a hi^cr itaRc contact with other cultures 
might constitute a sitpcrbr ejctcinal sUmuIus, As they interpreted this 
theory, the psychic unity, togeiher with the simitarity of circumstaaces 
in whkh culture tends *0 develop, wns bound to lead to puralld and 
independent devdopiuents which produced simitar or e^'en identical 
results. Even the mo^ highly complex beliefs and luyths were regarded 
as natural products of ihe human mind. The tmckirlyitig thought of these 
conceptions wa$ tbai the manifesiatioD of elhnic life represents a lime 
series, which progresses from simple besianinp) to campliA modem 
dviliaatton. 

The publicalion of Tkf Origin e/ hi JS50 and the popularity 

of Charles Darwin's coix^t of evolution also had repercussloeis on llw 
writing of cultural history, CuUural historians borrowed tlw concepe 
of evoluiion from ethnoloitistSt who in lunt had borrowed ft from 
biology and applied it, somewhat {ndiscrimitiatelyi to cultural pJie* 
nomena. In their leal to make Use of now-found knowtedii^r oineleenrh- 
century aulhoropologists failed to rellect sufficiently on the capacity 
of man, as of all lining beings, as Darwin himsetf had poinled oat, 
lo respond ta dunging envinm mental cocdiliofis and to improve hb 
position. Only now has anlhrapological inquiry begun to note the con¬ 
cepts of function and adajuation. Broadly Jpeahing, cvoliitiimiit hi^ 
torluns applied the theory of evolution to culture in ihe same way as it 
Is applied to biological organisms; one form grows out of another. 
Elabomie arts, compTes inslilotkijisi and abirtruse knowledge wtre beW 
to be the results of gradual development from an earfkr and dmplet 
form. 

Thv earlkst pioneers of cullural evoliitioubm, Hcrbcri Spencrr, 
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Etiwjrd T>'lof, and Mnrgan, liowvv'cr, wrf't jiomfwhat imtctior to 
Ilarmn* alliioujih th^ir ideas Raihrred torcc ariei- i:)arwin had puhlislud 
hij ihesis. la JflS2, Spencer liad published a papwr, BivHopmcnt 
liyputktsiif A brillfiinl deienre nf tjie ibeory of orpanic evolution which 
laid the bepinnings of cultural e^’olulionbiii. Kdward Tylor pioDured 
CLlturd c%'ulutii)ini5m in Britain and introduced ibt term culture Into 
ahiliri^polfigioil IftcrrutuTt as a specific technical tenu. Jie was, however, 
alvrays willinjg to concede transmiKsion oi cultural Jfails if he were 
satisfied with the evidence Fraiut Boas (I85S-IW2), whilst accepting 
the validity uf the concept of evnlutinn in biology, was tippused to its 
application to cultural history. He could not jiccept the oonteotton that 
cultural sirnilarities were the outcome of frientlcal processes, because it 
was hasi^ en the assumption that the human mind behaves identically 
eveprwhert. He had wide siippart amongst fellow anthropologists;. 

England was the main home of evolutionist Lheorii^ and, despite its 
fftr.fliins empire, it remained |wllaJ to Its bland mentality and 
isnlHiionist theories limg after ihe wdghi of opinion had moved away 
from cvolutiotiisin elsewhere. WliHsi m, the Continent evoluticmbi 
concept liad been comsiderably discredited by the last quarter of the 
last century, It was not nmi] 1911 that W. H. Rivers, a leading Briltsh 
etpotient of rviiluliotiisni, atmoonced his conversion tu liUTusionisni. 

(him rvEfluriiinlst conc^rpts* which were fciuDc! v^ry conveitlfni by 
im*ler3 seeding to foo natinnalist-purism. have lost much of their impact, 
alihinigh ilie diwussion has by no means entlwl either amongst cthnoti>* 
psts flr historians. With some exceptioiis, mainly in Britain, most 
histnria^v itiday seem to agree with V. Gordon Chitde in making a 
clear dLvtinction between cultural evolution nnd biological ev-pTution 
and oppose notkiiu of lolal parallelbtn in cuUural growth." 

The ofipadtion to the bdatiimist theory galucd credence in 1949, 
when tw^ eminent scholars, Kobcrl HeincsCeldeni and Cordon F. 
hkliol w, presen I rd ciVTrwhelmina evidence of innumerable Asinn-racific- 
Amcncan simllorities Iwfore the Congress of Americanists at New Wirk, 
he theory of identically nulcpcnrleTil cultural development in dbtant 
Innds inn be. aa it h.w often tx?cn, laken too far. Uke any other pcopfe, 
AsmmencffiW, no doubt. Imve made original contributlomt to civ9uation« 
such as ruWiw and numeroiis foods, including the devTlopmcni of 
tapioca from a poisonous rmrt called majiloc, hut It is a vtrv dUTerro* 
tnatter to indeprntlfjiHy dupHcate those inventions previously made in 
other parti of the world, n seems almost unbelievable that the 
esTjlHimnistj »m prepared to concede to .Aiwmerlcans what b not 
cwicnW to the Inhaliiunls of tltr British bles nor (o Europeans in 
general No ^erJous and non-partisan scholar today crcdlls prchbtoric 
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Rurope with having mdepc^dfntty mvrntwl llie wheel. brunzr-castJnR, 
wtiUnif, pottery, weaving, and similarly imporianf Innovutioti^. Kiitope 
UrtTowed them irom Asia. Thus, wbilsi Eiirnpe invented with the ajt- 
sistaacc of Asian experience and hi.'rltnspc, ancient Anicrica fe not sup¬ 
posing trt have borrowed from nj' been tnfliiejtced by anyone else, AA'hat 
b St01 more killing Is the [iretniise llioi a series id complex techalt[ueHi* 
such cabling by ihe wa'x nieihwt- the ejiifariinn nf lin from 
cajsstteriie, thr alloyitig of topiier and lin, the mlnnrtitit of ^dd by 
chemical processes^ wearing, tle-d 3 nng, and hallk cpuld haw been in¬ 
vented twice, independently uf each other, in Dvo different areas of the 
world, 

Whijst the difTusjontsi theory has b^n j^ainin^ popular 5 np|N^rt, there 
ts no conclusive wdence to dissuade the Isolationist nr e\'nfutbiiist. 
X\Tia lever evidence there is, Is fraffmentary, InsuliidctilT flod cnaialy 
hi the fotm of parallels between the cullurts of Asia aoil jmctenl 
America, But these pamHels are so many and 10 c 1 o?te in detafl^ tji4t 
the theory of contact anr! exchange b quite lo^cat^ Many of these 
similarities, identified as emnnaling fmiu u sitigle source, l^ckmg to 
much bter periodSn cutting well Into bbtorlcaJ times, and sugj^st 
that penodb migrations from Asia lO Amefica continued to take place 
until the first cenlury* and posfdbly later, hfany of ihe Asian parailds 
with America are of Indian origin. As direct mJgratJufi from India lias 
hbl been suitgesied, it b dulmcd t\mi difTitsictn ol Iiadion ideas and 
cultural tmits took pliice throujjh the nwdiit nf China himI esfiecLiiily 
Southeast Asia. 

The first Asians to travel to America diuiiig prehbioric limts wm 
perhaps East A^ns, The archaeologinil work done since IWJ on the 
Pndfic Coast at Valdivia lit Ecuador, by scholars such os Emilio Estrada. 
Hetty J. Meggers, and Clifford Evans, has added considerobly to Lhe 
documentation ol similarities between SntiLh America and eastern Asia, 
and suggests that the Japanese crassed the Focific in prelibtotk times. 
Pottery made by shell fish-gathering people of Ecuador and that oi Japan 
{HotiEhiJ istiinrll^hoth bdnnging lo the same period of prehbloc)*, 
k‘tween iOOQ and 2000 n.C,— are rer>* sitnilnr. Whilst Valdivion pcitlcry 
is difierent from other earlj' AsiomcHtati artifacts artd archaeologka] 
finds,, it is very dose to the pottery' frorn the Jtimoti period ftf Japan 
which would suggest Japanese landings in Ecuador* Other item^, be- 
bnging to a much laler pefiod^ the Iasi two cenlurics nx., include pol* 
twy» bouse models with certain alien architifciiiral fotiiie^i. nect resLi, 
seated figurines, sjTmnetrically grarlimted Pan plpcs^ net weigh ts^ ear 
ornanaentSp coolie yokes, and sea-jrobg raiu with centreboards. 

The fir^t Aslant In tra^^l to America iturbg hbloriral limes were 
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ptwsibb" Ihe Chinese, as b suggestetJ by some of the sculptures of the 
Chavin culture^ the dd^t of the higher civDisatii^s of Fcni. This mcKi 
ancient site of all the American civilizalions discovered so far, was not 
foiit>d until 1^41. It was discovered hy JuHo C. Telia, the Asiomericaii 
ardiai^Ioj^bi, and derived its name from Chavin de Htianiar in ll« 
north Peruvian hij^hlands. Chavtn sculptures show moltb which du^Iy 
correspond to ihmc foiiiKl ontj in ('hinei of the ninth and eighth century 
B.r. f84S n,c. — 167 years), which corresponds exactly with the dale 
of the Chavin talture m determined by the Carbon-N method. 

There was no prtot local traditibn^ no bridge or direct tnmsitiozi froin 
an eafiier beginning in oplain satkfactorQy the evolutiou of this era 
of Chavin ail lure. It siiddenly* embracing the whole of Peru 

and produemg works of an that were inspired by profound religious 
ffcliag. Mflire (radio carbon dating 714 b.c. ^ ZOO years) and decorated 
certimfE:s for ccfciiionial use also appeared tn Peru during thb peHod- 
Tracea of metal (gold only) and wea\i.ng appeared for the first time tn 
•South America during this period. The art of the goldsmith required 
mtiallurgicol techniques, such aa haounermgp eiubossingT anBMlingi 
wetding, soldering, strap joining, focislng, champlevep and cut-out de- 
signs. From where did ihcse techniques foddenly emerge? WMst 
scholars such as Heloe-Cftldero suspect a Chinese link. Vale and aifford 
Evans suggest Centm! America, and Juito C. Tello favours Its local 
evDiution, Airhaeologicnl investigations on UUs site have to lie caTTicd 
furLher before pujtzling questkais can be, if at all, resolved. 

The art of the following pietiod, the Salinar culture at ED Salinor io 
Chlcama \ alley, again ootiiaina motifs that coire^wnd with those of 
seventh and swih centuries Chino. Chinese tnfliretices probably 
<^fne frcHo the andont eastern slates of Wu, in the lower part of the 
\ angtic \'al!ey, and Vueh, in modem Chekiang, After $otiie intemiptianp 
presumably caused by ihe uusettlefi conditions in China ^ it appears that 
Asians resunird migratory voyages from the coasts of Vietnam, and 
traces of Dong-son culture arc far more nimicrous in South America 
ihan those of C hinese influence. These migrations, possibly^ come to an 
end with the conquest of Tonkin and north Aumm by China during ihe 
first omtury. 

It appears lhai the vacuum created by the disappearance of Vki- 
iiamcse and Chiofse transpacific voyage to South America was fitled 
by the Indianlted peoples of Sotiiheoii .Asia. This riew has gained 
strecgih fnmi the recent resarcha of Heioc-Cetdem and Ekholm, 
They ha^'e unearthed astonbhlng parallels in architecture and art, 
religious symbols, comiological ihcorie?. lemTfntnmt Insiliutions mid 
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n>yal courts, io^i^iilA of kings and ilisduiri^. and giunf!$. Tlic 
cgntscls b^fiweon Cjimbodla and the Maya Olniec itreas sem La 
Lave bmi portkcitlarly clo^ frotn ^ht seventii u> the tenth century and 
Jt IS LtkeLy that they cnetr or less coutlitur^ until the fall o( the Katnhuja 
Empire before the Thai imrur:don& 

ZndDed, the parallds between the nrU and culture of India and those 
of anctent America nxe loo numerous and d<m to be attributed to 
nulependent growth, A vaiiety of art forms aie common to Mexico^ 
India, Java, and Indo-China, the most slrOdisg of which are the 
TiocMh, the p^-ramidSK with receding siagea, faced with cut stone, 
and with stairways lesdkig to a stone sanctuary on lofi. Many share 
surprisingly common features such as serpent columns and bamstets> 
vaulted galleries and corbeled arches^ attached columns^ stone cul-oui 
lattices, and Attantean fijpiresi these are typical of the Puiit style of 
Yiicatau. Hda^Grfdem and Kkholm point out that temple pyramids 
io Cambodb did not l^^me unportant until the ninth and tenth 
centuries, a time coincMtng wilh the begmoing of the Puuc period. The 
ti% of half cdumns flnnkiog the doors and of groups of small columns 
set in jmnda b characteristic of both the Cambodian and Majran civllka- 
lions. Athmleon figures^ which appeared in India tn the second century 
a.c«^ are fmmd at Tida in Central Mexico m>d ChJehen Itza In the 
iropical forest of Yucatan. 

The oldest Mayan dty to he excavated was Uaxactunj where the fir?i 
Ma>'an observatory was found, and abo the oldest Msyan fresco. Quite 
near Usuadun was the city TikaL where archaeolo^is hav't foimd 
colossal mounds of nibble and immense bunding, including five of the 
^steepest pyramids that have ever been seen; Ihe tallest rose in * height 
of iwo hundred and thirty feet wilh the temple standing at ihe very 
top. Similar towering, narrow pyramids afe found In the andent 
Cambodian city, Angkor ITirnn. 

Mayan art reached its highest point hi the citfe of yoxchCaii, 
Polenque^ anti Pledrai Xegros- Kumerous pyramids and sculplures have 
been excavated there. One of the best pieces of Mayan sculpture in 
the pyramid temple of Piedra^ Negroa, Guaiemala, appears to be a 
Buddhist scene. TIm ?^ob^ect mailer of the scene h not dear but the 
theme is somewhat alien to Mexican an trsdJUotL. It bears remarkabJe 
iOcene^ to a Jataka h^railef of the Bcmbuclur stupa hi Central Java^ 
and the tccbniqut of placing the figmo at sevefat In-els in ihr composi¬ 
tion La also very sunJIar to the one uskI in Borobuilur. 

1'he huildin^ of Chichen Ux 4 show cetiain influents frtun ScMitlnasI 
A^ia: for example, ihe lotus motif occurs in the Mercado feoveied 
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*Uic and with pilhirs aiotig the other^ \hc Mercado b strikmgly 
rcininbtiriii of the cileries so lypica! of the CamTxxHiUt architecture 
ikil emitimlly blosi^omed mio the i^alleries of Angkor dated about 
the middle of the twelith century—the precise lime ihai the Mercado 
OTid simfLir building al Chtthen Tlza were built, VVhJlt Is more sSgoi&Ciint 
l& thuL ibc iD-adual development of ihcse galleries follows very mucJi 
the same pattern In t>oth Cambodia and the nonhern Mayan region. 

Ihc lotas moll I ^ iJiterspcrsed with seated human fagurcs^ which bos a 
ileep symbolic meaning in Hindu and Huddhist mythologies and as such 
h an integral part of early Indian artj especially of Amaravatu ^ 
fnund ai Chkhen Iiza as a border in the reliefs of the lower room 
of the Temple of Tigers, Tlic loius plant m Indian art, as teproduced on 
architraves and in border diesigns, shows not only the flowers and 
leaves^ hui the whole plant^ Including the rhbomt, a kind of root-1 ike 
italic which grows horizoTiLilly imiler water or deeply burled in the nitni^ 
VMiibt the flim^ers and leaves generally re^mbk thdr natumi forms, 
ihe rhimnse is rcpresmtetl by a decorative undulating creeper^ This 
rMCcurs in the art at Chichen lixa. ff these two represefilaiiorts arc roi 
rotmected ii> some way* it must lie an extraordinary coincidence lhai 
in India as well as fn ancient Amerfca the generally invisilile rhkomc 
yhendd hav'e l>cen nol only made the Imic dement of a whole molU hut 
ahi> stylij:!^ in a simllatJy unrealistic maimer 
Ai^alij. as in the early Indian art, the lotus motif at Chichen lua 
Used fls a Imrder atnund an [nuigimry^ landscape and ;ia a fraine fnr 
oiht"r motifs such as the htmijiii figures. Even the figurea" postures and 
mnveineiits are ^ifnikr to those in India. Whilst the fiji^res naturally 
differ in tadal type jtnd in cosittmo. the motif is e^setitMy the same. 
'Itie aJmiljiriiy Iwiween the an of Amaravatl m<i that of Chichen 
is jxirticularly noiitcabk in reclining figures holding on to the rhizome 
of I he loEtis. 


Ill luulaii art the lotus rhizome ffeciuently prolmdes from the moMlh^ 
ol ifljiridraj, lea monsters with fish like boSm and dqihanidfke tninki^. 
At rhichim lizn. styliml figures of fish are found at both ends of the 
kitu* plant, In ihe ^amo fioslUon as the tnakaras in India. "^^Sudi a 
cnnihiiution uf highly specific details otneol be acddental. It stiggesis 
the existence of anme kind of rcktioftship belween Maya art and not 
only lluddhbt art in general, but the sd»dl of Amara^-ati of the second 
tf^nliirj' a,n. io particular/^'* 

fl the kap of almost n Lhnti,sand years betw^mi the Amaravati jicrlod 
and Chkhcri iLmapficari Ion-, ii is because evddence of the connecting 
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links has not survived. In, any case, il is not uncmim™ for dot^^rativi; 
or symlxiljc nioLirs U* stm^ivc even longer. FurdictTnoret the lotus oetufs 
in IVlayan art itj the middle of the Classrc period^ several hundred years 
earlier than the date of the Chkhen iLza rdiefo^ It is also a reasanahlc 
assumptioti that wimden sculptures and buHdinj^p irhicb have not 
aurvivetl, existed in Ceotral America and carrfed on the tradition of this 
motif- There is evidence of wood carving amonjesi the Aitecs and 
there is little reason to believe it was iiol equally iinportimt in earlier 
limes. 

Eventimlly the lotus moUf in Ixith India and Southeast Asia Assumed 
new forms; totally tmrealistkt purely decorative designs of folihge’likc 
scrolb. It Oien merged with another nvotif. kktiimukka^ comhiiting 
features oT ibe lion^ the death’s beat! (lofa) and the serpent or dragon, 
which api>ear5 in the Gupta art of India, The new forrHf Found for the 
iir&t lime in the Talbva art of the sevTnth cenliiryi became a favourite In 
Southeast Asia, parficularly Cambodia and Bali. In Cambodia, the 
creepers with ornanietitai folhige which tuid replaced the lotus are IrO' 
qumtly seen on door lintds of the period bctiveen the ninth and the 
eleventh ccntuiies, surging from both sides of the mouth ot a demonk 
face without lower jaw, a mytfika] sea mntisier with a fish’s body and 
an elq:>hanL's iruiik. Lotus rhisomes extending from both sides of the 
mouth of a demontc face wit bout lower jaw occur afso At Chichen Itai- 
Thb similar use of the lotus motif not only indkate culturol inter¬ 
course between South AsIa aod Amencu^ hut also siiggesls that ft iasied 
well after the seventh century. 

The makam motifs a makam head with upturned snout and with a 
huiuim face in Its mouLlK from Imlia^ Java^ Ball^ nnri Sunifttta, is n^m- 
parable to the Mexkan XluhcoaU, thii ^o-caJled hre^rpeni found at 
Palcnque. Whil.*^! this fue’SCfpcnt of Mayan art and its Astec coanter- 
pari differ irocn the numermia more realistic reptesmtatlons of reptiles 
of the same areas, they correspond in ituiny iletafls» such as fbhdike 
bodieSp elcphant-llkc tranks and forms of ihe terthj to the makora. In 
Indian and Mayan art v-arianfs with paws occur, whkh resemble a 
crocodile rather tlian a fish, and in both rr^ions a human fijnire often 
emerges firai the mouth of the monsier. 

I'he tnakam and kkiiiitiukha are the most frequent motifs m andeni 
and meflirreva] irmple* in and oulside India, and seem In haw gained 
widespread popuinrity abroad in both the East and the W«t* Ananda 
K, Cwmaraswjimy pointed nut In a study of Indian SconDgraphy in 19.M 
rhut the makara occurred frcqueniiy in medutevaJ European art. I-ong 
before him, tn Ifi75, K. Viollct-le-Duc sufijxstod that the kirtslmukha 
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Mokpra from Amiiraviuj (■) and makan from Chidten )[«i (b>; the 
from AuiPravati (c) juid Ihc loliivmotir fwrni ChiOxa 
Afttr R, Httnc-Geldem and G. F, Ekiinhn, 
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The Tree oJ Heaven in ihjuiow piny ligurcf fnetm (»}* find tte 
M>-c^Jcd **Crow'' Jitmi Ffticnqiic, Meitco (b)* 

Aftff R. iiiwf C?. K EkhtAm. 
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occtiitif} at Puilirrs, a twelftb-centar^ Romanesque caihcdral, Jju( few 
Kholars look uotire of this ats^rtion, Hecmily, a director of the SeaiUe 
Aft ^Itireum hns pointed out further csamplei: "There can be lltUe 
douhl that troomaraswmiy cnnect. while ViolJel-te*Duc's obrerva 
tion that the kirtUmukha wcurred at |V,jiiera wa.^ an underatatement. 

hile nuikara and kirttimukha forms apfjear on the majority of French 
and S|«„i,i, churehe, huili in ihr llih cenhtty, earlfer Romanesque 
C hurches were nol decorated with such rirsigns.*''* This niakara piotif 
wems to h3\e lieea incorporated into the Chinere dragon conreni 
Islamic struemres. ^„ch as the old Taiisman gate al Baghdad, have 
prerervrd variatfuns of the fcirttimLfcha. tbb motif was pidudily 

I'I^»<agenets, ami a motif known 
Z1 , appears on the RomaucsrjLe churches of 9 >me 

-three counties is thus ultimately of Indian origin. 

farTTn [»?r 

branches, appears to he a copy of the Kalpa-Vrisa, depicted 
lad sculpture as growing on the cosmic Mount Sumera The 
ace ven,mn of thb tree.as seen in the with a demon's 

JLrf M resembles the M«iran Cress. The 

alw appear ^ highly cooventlomdlsed form amongsi the relfeJs 

fetus 

rit" have been diacowreii in 

•^ temples of Paienque. as i„ ,1* ,*mpl« of Comhodia. where the hofy- 

I'''’"’*"*'" •<» tbe tenth centuries. 

Ill* f '™ L bave re\'ea!i!d a galcucy of teocalUs despite 

bv^riH * r"*'. invadrw. These 

pyremld, are oi »^rious size* und belong to dlfierent perioda. Many 

»bey hud IJ, 

hriretlir disguised imtiT discovered 

iiniwiiir«l rams of Teotihuacan renuiined more or |< 9 S 

'h bepnning of this reniury, evxn though they were 
m^hi^en hy the jungle, Teotihuucan, meaning "ihe place where gods 

M«i n T^' 1^** supposedly the most glorious and ancient dty of 
?tor;i?!..,rL ? '"o S“» ITooaUuI.) and .J» 

sunaunrrHl Kt ^ca^ted on this iite. 'T}}ts$ pyrnniids iire 

'o^Slh I A number of scholar, have 

^ ^ lot there t«callls came from Egypt, but 

AmerkTari “ WTamkls The teocallis of ancient 

’'Wch recTtal rectangntar terraces, 
etch of dnoinisbrng sire, are built on top of one another, with an 
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(niLsirte suk^ny tcadiiii; up to Oifr pklform. The Sun Pyramid at 
Trolihuacan has four suf.h terraces; Lbe tettzple at Tula has Imsi 
At tiic top ts a lempli! for whicb llir rest of the pyramid ntcrely serves 
as a base, or a plinthr ITie K^'ptkn pyramids had nciUicr platfonns 
nor tctiipt® at ilw lop and ihere was no stairway oulsisk. Certainly, 
until bier timr^ tbeir Mr walli were plaiti. The tntedor chamEx^^ In 
which ihe tinner of the Pharaoh wtre entombed, was remcliod by a low 
passa^ Ebrough the stone, which was seaJed with earth after the 
entombment of the king. Bui ibe American pyramid is similar lo ihe 
tcmple'pyramids of Cambodia, and U reminbccnt of a prevaleni ctmerpi 
in the Kmdii'Biiddhvii world. Ii expresses the Idea of cwtlng in 
nrtificuti niouniaiiii like the Indian Motml Sumtttj, the ilounliiln 
asceTKjing to llcavwL 

ThefC are, however, ceftain difirkoIljeR about the chronology of the 
pyramids of Southeast Aida and Mcaico The eailkst AmrrEcau pyrmrnlcb 
are older than the earliest similar pytamida kfirTW-n in Southeast Asia. 
I'or inspUncei the temple-pyramids of Cambodbi date from the eigbih 
century, and the Sim iVnrmids of leotilitiacan, dec'llte the difficulty 
of ohuiiiiittg relbhlr rpdio carbon dates and taking mto account the 
tiddifbns and altemiions made trom lime to lime, possibly had iis 
earliest founds lions laid in the f^econd century b,c^ WTsDst there may 
br ccTtoio dllhculLies In satisfaclorily setlinf; out the shnnariUes be* 
tw een ttie templeiftyramlids of CamLnidia and ilicoc of hfexkm-htay^n 
areaSk there are lume iit respect to other parleys. Nor are tlw# any 
th ronologEcal dtiicrepanclcs in I he cose of die Southejist Aslan parallids 
m the Mctcadu at Chkhen lira. 

Andent rndian chTonolOKy h s^tlU stibject to dispute, and 
theories about Indian Influences travellidg acrotss the Pacific tii America 
must remabi son^ewhat tentaiive. However^ tt seema that this cultiiTit 
inlercoitrse belwern Southeast Asia and Ameiica took place intermit* 
tcDtfy during the firsi sii cmturles of Che ChristiiiD era. Whilst e^'ideme 
froiti the Soutbeasl Asian side wotild suggest the most iltdy period to 
Ipc fmoi the third in the fifth cimlurff!^, American evidence 
that cotiLiLt mitsl have taken place not birr than the tfildille of the 
dasak period of Trntrat Amedra, since some Hindu-Buddhbt traits 
appear In the Ma>^ orisi ,it that time* This does not. however, preclude 
an earlier date. The lotus designs of Chkhim Itjca would hear testinwny 
to cullural exchange during the first half of the lir?t mtllcnnlirm. 
Ai bn lean figures and tlie motif of gods standing on crouching huuian 
Eqitutes mpy bdonk^ to the same time. 

The makara motif nwy have been Introdocrd more than once over j 
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prduiij^ed period. Indeed, a niore detailed coitij^^risfiji of ibe vwious 
forms Ld wliicli it appears in dtfFei'ent regions nmy yield valuable chron^ 
ologipil clUttk At any mte, Hw cofiabhurf motifs of the Ttiokam and the 
lotus wmild seem to indicate cotitadi in the period from the nlulh to 
the tntiiib ccfittity* Atid the aimiUritJe^ between the biiildhigs of iho 
Puuc »iyle and Cambodian lempltej particubtly those of Isvarapttra, 
would teinfiairce the evidence of contact around ihe tenth century, 
i’^irmlly^ the Merada at Cblchen llza reflects cliaracteristfcfl of Cam*^ 
bodhui galleries of the eleventh and twdftb ceniunc^. 

Tliere are bdioilions dial Javti and possibly Simiatm and CriiMiij^a 
may have portidpated In transpacific contacts with America* but Asio- 
mericati paroJIehi with Cambodia arc much doser. The ports from which 
the traffic was carried on must have Ixeii located on the coast of what 
now b Vietnam* a region tambodia lost to ber neighbours in the 
eighteenth century. Long before that, however* filler a period of im* 
precedented politlca.1 power and cultural achievements around 1200, 
the collapse of the CambodUn Empire must have caused the cessation 
of ironjpacilit voyages.^* 

There In litQe mfiletb) avaQable Up tnuhle hisiorhiiifi Uj vlsimlixe: 
even the broad lines of andent Anscricjiii Uiought. Their aisirntiomlcal 
calculalfons give some Indication of Iheir concept of the uni vers#, hut 
they rcvTal llr.tle of their gods end ihdr retigiiius system. However* 
sfmitaritles between the gods find ttmiples of Central America and 
tbosc of India are far loo strDcing not to compd ironsidenitjon, even 
if adequate allowance b made for the fact that some kind of potytbdsfn 
had existed in all prSmiiive societies, and gods wi¥ conceived of m all 
shapes and sizes by pfimltive men. Audenl America was as rich in 
gods and temples oj was India. The Aalomerkaii term for god. •'ten*** 
b dbfie to the Samkrit ^'deva/' E. G, Sgidiv noted simUorltks Id both 
major and minor features of Buddhist («iiipl« of South India and 
Southeast Aala and lho» of ancient America. Both In ancient (ndia 
and Mexico tbey were round and different coloura were u^ on each 
of the four quarters^ in 136§f VIdnet-le-Duc pointed out some 
ing hilarities l)etw«n Mtdcnt Mexican stniciures and those of south- 
em India. 

The slmiliirity extends also to their gods. The pafalids bciwiien the 
Hindu Brahma'Visnu*SIva Trfulty and the Mexican Ho-Ilaltzilo^ 
poditlhTUIoc Trinity* and the resemblances between tlie sttributes i>f 
mtain Hindu deities and Ihme of the Mayan paiitbcnn are impressive, 
Dbcufising ibe diffuiuon of Indian reilginnt tti ^lexko* a rectni scbdari 
I'aul Krrchhoff, has ei en sugg^ted that it b not sbiply a que^tloi] of 
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ihlscellaneous iofiueiiL«5 wondering Irom one cotmiry to the Other, but 
that Chi Pi, India, Java, and Siesdco nclunlly share a conunou 
Kirchhoff has sQUjtbi “to demonstrate that a calendark dassificaiion 
of 28 Hindu gods and their aaimnb into twelve groups, subdivided 
into four blocks, within each oI wbkh we find a sequence of gocU and 
onitnals TepresetiUng Creation, Etestruction, and ReiK»vatt««, and which 
can b€ shown to have «»t«d both in India and Java, must liavc been 
carried from the Oid World to the New, sinro in Metiro we find caleti- 
dark lists of gods and animals (or ihde julisiimtes^^ that follow each 
other without interruption in the same order and with at tributes and 
fulwtfctis ot isiuuiiiij^ atriklnRly similai to ol the ^ kdlan inrt 
Javanese groupa of gods, showing the same four subdlvisSottS, 

There is some similarity between the iconography of American gods 
anri Hindu and Ituddhist art rootifa Tlw! disc of the sun as a quoit, 
the mussel shell witJi ■ pUni, and the figures of Visnw, who despite 
his Mexican features, is so tecogBtsed (ram the mace (Gada) rad 
Cairo that he holds in his two hands, aj^pear on both stdea of the Pa¬ 
cific. Moreover, the iUyas used the tunhrtlla as a mark o( dignity 
and a symbol of rank, and the umbrdln comes (rum Souiheasi Asia, 
where it was kitowo in the third millenmium W-C. The frieres of 
miihun in Yucatan exhibit two ti-pes of umbrdlas like those atiH used 
in India and Southeast Asia. The Mayan goddess. li m Tun. wim 
spits out precious stones, possesses attriholes of an Indian Offgmr of 

Kubera, the Indian god of treasure.” . 

K. B. Tylor showed in a lecture in I8W the four Mectcan pictor«, 
known as The Vatican Codes, that comsptwded so dosely «o the pic¬ 
tures of Buddhist bells or punnitofies psiinted oo Jopaoes* temple 
smdls. as to ““y explanation citepi direct tranemltftim irom 

one religion to another."” He also found the ctmnierparu of the tor- 

luise myth of India In ancient America. , u < • w- 

The Tidiccs aehiiived greatncis mainly because of the in^iraticm 
they derived from their white-bearded legcndoiy god-mao, Qurtml- 
cotitl. who was excopt'™** ***®^** virtofis, loved the snCTtM, tos ^ t 
source of all agricultural prosperity, and the kivctiim of all srt^ Hb 
tM Imtitdtkicis. priesthood and ptincedoniH. were Um fou ft 
all Aawc soda! and religious life, creating a new religloui ^cepi of a 
higher spirituality. The hbiorical reality of Qoetsafc^ is 
oS^re.« The myth of QnetmleoaU ha* bm. deacribed » 
basts In a hrilef in a rsin-and-wind Rod who t>twght ^***y*"« 
showers to the dry rortb of Merico. a number of st^iw ami 

legends grew about him and he was eredSted with pouera of wisdom and 
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Iht attribuic« of a horu. Yel fab faumiUty^ Jib burnitig need fur self- 
puriftcationr luiri empluifb on achlcvini; mystic tmitm wiili divinity 
ifaTougJ) a life of conlempbtfon, cJustity, and penitence, couJd not 
have sprung from a society which, iike that of the Aitecs, was given to 
armed conquests and blnodsbetl. QueUalcoatl is said to have lived a 
rigorous tife of alwtineiice in fab palace, oricqted towards the four 
points of the Universe, practkliig sci'eral tj-pes of penance. Above all, 
be devoted himself to meditation, m&-ie«tie, to conceive the supreme 
Cod and atl that esbis. h has, therefore, been suggested ihul lichlud 
Queizalcoatl was Buddhist inspiration. Coiisitbring that the inulJtion 
of the Toltoc twiiefs b posteiior to titr Uuddhbt evpanEdon in Sotith- 
casl and East Asia, and to the fresh waves of migtanls from Asia, par* 
licularly frotn IndoArfama, it b quite likely that some Hmdu-Bnddhbt 
Lfaoughl hud crept into ToJtec twliefa.™ 
in fact, it was atxiut the bepniting of the Chrbtbn era, referred iti 
as the classical period, that evidence appears of new waj’s of tbitihing 
in niKienl America as \tisH as fresh inigraU‘on.a from Asia, 11 would Iw 
ealrcmely unlikely if these two were not connected. The new migninls 
are descrilted os a peapJe with a high degree of culture, posscssting 
books of ptctiires, musfc and song, and worshipping n Supreme God 
who was Master of the Everywhere (Tlthiue^Xabtigtque} and '‘was held 
to be the dual god (Omeiiot), Master and Mistress of our flwh, who in 
a myilerious cosmic eou[d{ng and cnnceptlon, has given origin to all 
that The Supreme God cniised the birth of his four (sad-wna, 

who made up the primordid forces which were lo generate the history 
(if the world. It b from ihese myths and Wieb that aei-eral of their 
principai rites were lietivnd. "The belief io a supreme dual principle, 
mother and father of the and of man, as well ki a conc^t of ifae 
wtirJd with the four fomejs of the universe, llieir characteriiftic colours, 
the four elements, the heavenly liert and the nether world of ifae dead, 
we undoufatedty anoloyou* in some concepts in the civiJlBiiioiu of 
India. China, and TilwL .\re these simply pandletlsms. or did there 
«bt in ancient times some kind of culturaj dissemination?'^ Aecard- 
ing to Lran-PortiUa, n definittw answer cannot fae formutuled as yet. 
But he reminds those who are inclined to wards the idea of cultural dis¬ 
semination of the inexplicable absence of such cultural elements as the 
praclicai use of the wheel, the concept of weight am] the development 
of glance sedes. amomnn other ihinis. to the jire-f'oliimblim world. 
Besides, ii catiitoi be igimred that the innate capacities of all human 
iwiugs nuke them urrply relalitYly similar stdutions lo simtljir ijrafa* 
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Maftccnzje and stwoe other sctu>bir«, however, are of the definite 
opinioR that the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians were famfiar with 
Indian mytholufo^ and cite in support close pamllds in details. For in* 
stance, lie history of the ilayan elephant symbol cannot be traced in 
the local trariiHon, whereas it was a proniineni rellBiotis symbol In 
India. It is not a motif imported ftom Egj-pt, for there are divergences 
between the African dephant and the American representation of iL 
The African edephant has larger ears, a less-elrvaied head and a buig* 
idg forehead without the indentatiem at the toot of tie trunk, which Is 
cbaisctCTistic of the Indian elephant. It is tie profite of the Indian 
elephant, its tusk and lower Hp, the form of its eat, as well as Its tnr- 
haned rider with his ankus, which is found In Meao-Atnericin models. 
Whilst lie African elephant was of little retigious significance, It had 
Iwen lamed in India anti associated with rcliRious practice since Hi* 
eruly days. The dephatit waa associated wili the Kagas. snake deities, 
who were ratn'goris '‘wholly dependent on the presence of water and 
much afraid of fire, just like the dragons in rtiany Chines* and Japanese 
legends/’** The KTagas were regarded as the gunidians of tieastlies, 
specially of pearls, and there b a good dca) nf additional evidence that 
the culli of Nagas and elepbnnts in India had overlappr^ frefiuenlly. 
■J’lie religious signihcancc of the dephant b typically Indian and ther* 
appeara to be little doubt that the Maynn repre^tation b simRarly 
religious.®* Mayan elephants arc represented with fhe cnnYenlionaf 
omamentation of the elephant-Hk* figures mi the bas-reliefs in Cam¬ 
bodia. Even Bancroft, who did not iubsertbe in the Uaory of contact 
Ian ween Indian and American tnythnIo8i«T thought the elephant mou 
clc^r^'ed aLtentidn. 

A hi T i d of caste system prevaDed amongst tie Irvcas of Peru. I *ro- 
vlaiw worshipped an* omiupotent and invbible .Supreme Being. Viraco- 
cha, creaior and presmer ol the world. Imprints of the Remayaoa and 
the .\rckahharala haw l«n noticed on the poetry of Pen. The Ameri¬ 
can story of Yappati resembles the story of Indra of the Hukabki^ta 
so Closdy that Mackenzie comments that with thb pi«e 
alone a good circumstantial case ran be made for the diffusion of Htiutu 
ihoiigit, myths, and practices to anden! Amerka. 

The Mealcan doctein* of the Wnrld's Ages^the umw^ ^ de¬ 
stroyed fenu conseculiv* times—is reminiscent of lie Indian l 
Even lie reputed colour* of these mythical foiit ages, white, ye 
ted, and black, ate iclenllod with and in the sanu- order as nnc of the 
two vemirms of the Indian Vugas. In both myths the duration of the 
First .Age is wactiy the same, 4,800 divine years. The Mexican Tnolty 
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13 mlh llils dociLtiitr as Is Ibc Hindu Trinity ifiLh iht 

In India,” 

Only faur cbcmical dieoienit wm knmvtt to Lhf! [wQp1e$ of miclenl 
Greece aikd India. I1iey wirre earth, water, firot HiOd air.. 11^ Bindtts, 
[n tlie Mhtif^uvad Git^, describe the four ages of like world ^ corres- 
fwfidin^ to the (our pednta of the compass^ and they were the ajjes of 
earth, wntcTf fire^ and air. The hlayas divided each of thdr four ages 
inio five periods^ with each period ruled by a eod. These are thfi twenty 
RCKb ot the Mnyao myUui and they provide sanies for tlte twenty days 
of tlie Mayan tnotiths. tn this my the T^toyoa calendar I 3 somewhat 
aJdn to the Hindu Vugis The Mayaa disUnguisheri between thhteen 
heaveru, caiih ruled by a gml* llie lowest waa earth. Helow earth were 
nine ucidervmrldi with nine liead gods; the lowest of Lhfi« underworlds 
was ruled by the god of I>calh. Afcrpuk. 

Schofnrs who insist that pre-Coltonbum Atoerienn tehgtou and dvi* 
tizoiion wirTe of independent arigin art obliged to erplain why the 
myths, bdleia, ai>d pfiuzticea of iiKient America lasumcd such com* 
pica featurea at the very beginning, wbibi in Asia they multed from 
the Itwosa and mu^iiliients of numermis peoples after 4 pcrhxl of time 
much pcatrr thmi that covered by Aitierican dviLLsatLona Irani be- 
guming to eniL The isointlonlsts muat also eifildn why the Americnn 
tjL^ should bmMt bcea the but to emerge from an nnd^^ieed 3 tatc 
and why, <mce thej^ emerged, their pfogress shouhl have been so phe- 
nnincTialty rapid. 

Considering the misskifiaTy seal ind rellgioii^ enterprise of litdion 
monk.! and pnests. it would seem unlikely that they would have mk:^ 
m oppoftuohy 10 spread their respective rdigioiits. The tracis of 
Fflndu-Buddhist bllucnce b Mexico and amongst the Maya correspond 
b kind predbcly to thcHe ctdnira! dettienls whkh werre birixlixccd by 
Hiuldhkt monks ontj Hindu pdiSU b Southeast Asia, tf Indian re- 
Uglotia wwe not found in Ceniral Amcrka at the time o( the Spanish 
conquest, thb onnot by itsdf be held as evidence ihiit they had oot 
existed at an earJkr dale. The hktory, espedaUy of Southciist Asia, 
how fwsity refiglcms may disappear nr he suhmeriKd In local 
L’ulta Anjongsl the Cham of Annam, Hinduism and Buddhism had been 
firmly estabibhed for almosi a ndtlntnium and a half. Ittaxi the ^ood 
El) the fifteenth eeniury. Yef, Buddhism disappeared compl^tdy after 
the fair of the Chain iingdiJcn in 1171 ami Blmliiliun declineil so 
rapidly that its influence al pmaent is hardly rveoqniaablc. Ammigxi 
lhf nmv^fiullm Badut and Tetimrerfsc of Java, traces of Hbidiusm arsd 
KuiMhIsm anr esttedingly rfirfit, although these mmi have b«ti the 
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predomimnt rdigions as bt* as the centuty. The Baiak of 

Suniaira were ttntler Huddhist and Htmlii influencei fiotn jirobalily the 
third to the fourttwntH century, but in the iiiattecnlh ctniuiy they wwe 
'- We have Uttic doubt tliai a sober hui unbiased ownparativc 
analysis of the Mexican and Mayan reHsions will rev^ matiy traces 
of the former itifluwiL'esi of either HindiiLmi or Buddhbni « of both. 
To mnition but one instanee, the coticepUnns of hell and of the iranish- 
menu inflicted there reSf*mbte those of Buddhist and Hindu belief to 
atich an extent, both in a gtaeral way and in specific details, that the 
ossumpiion of historic relationshrp ts almost inovitaldr."" It f*. 
ever, Intenstlnii that whilsft in Mexico and amonifst (he Mayia, traits 
of apparent Hindu*Emidhisi origin abomtd in the fields of art, ffh*- 
pous architecture, goterunaeni, cosmnlofsy, tnytbe^ogy* anrl 
phy. there is hatdiv any itidian inrtuence in the technical ficid^ Wlwi- 
ever little Uiere Is appears to have been the by-piodort of artisilc and 

religious bdkfs. . i 

1*30111015 between the Pan-pipes of the SkJomoti Islands and those ol 
South America are indeed sUrtiing. The Pan-pipe k « prmiitve wuid 
inrtrutnenl myihologlcallv n^sodated writh the goat-footed Greet gwl 
pan. But here are pipes which are pre-Columbtan. hare tone and 
pitch identica! with their Pol>m«lan counterparts. odd p!^ dUIer, 
r«h from the next, by the lutrrvnl of a fiiurth. T*"* 
notes half-way in pitch between the odd «i«. and ^ 

"dreh of fourths." iMtat Is more significant is that the absolute pi 
of the instruments examined from both areas is t _ 
quttitlv. the vibration rates in suctnasive pipes are 5S7 and . W . 
fiM OS) j 7SD and 7^9: m and S79i loo close m be within the 

bounds of ucciderilal convergeoc*- 

Elliot Smith, who had itred Id Bgypt «it thJl 

r™ of anatomy, and who was a British 
Aaiomerfrans and East Asians practiced 

ration. Seme arhnlau hare noted oiher , loreitv 

postures, dress, and etiquette of Indian and Southey Arfm r^^ty 
and thoK of Mexico and Peru. 1i Is pointed that 
of the last Avar ruler performed »ii after the 1. 
by the Spaniards. The Mexican Lhm*thtm>e wd Lotm^ihrone 
one flf Indian SimiamnA and Padmasaw, P* * . 

royalty amongst the Mayas, the Aates, an j”*Wlinij*!d Asia 

acSitatlon of the royal C*u/re in use b. India 

frorri the earliest timfS. Both types of parasols 

of Oiak Multitn in Vuratftn copre^nd to types still h use fn 
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ciist Asia* The use ol the ihrom, ol the t»tlcr. attrf of fans mounted l(ke 
standards uti loni; p<iJi» os insignia of rank and royaJiy, closely re¬ 
semble siaiiUr psraphernalb of n>>'ahy and aristocracy in Southeast 
Asia. Sot onty Aztec court ceremony, but even their form of eovetti' 
n^enl, was similar to that of Southeast Asia; for instance, the institu- 
tion of four thief officials in MckIco corresponds to the four ministers 
of stale and governors of (he four quarters of the empire of Southeast 
Asia, What is of pardcutar significance is (hat, in both cases, this in¬ 
stitution ts based rm Indian coamologira) priiidpte. 

William MacLeod polntert out that the Meaitan Valodor ritual is 
aiinliar to an Indian rite of hook-swfngins, the CAarak Puja of Bengnl 
and South India, In Mexico the participanta nonnally hang by their 
feet, DJId in India by their shoulders. However, an old dim-rt p tifm and 
illustration of hook-swinging in fodin in which the partidpanis hang by 
ihdr feel has been unearthed by npinc-Geldcm and Ekholm. A rdief at 
the Bayon at Anghrir Thom in Cambodia r^resentj a rite similar to 
ihfl Voladoir of Mcjcioo^ 

SioiDar routines of everyday life of Inilians and Aslomeritans have 
also been noted. For frutniKe, betel-chewing with lime and coca-dww- 
fng and tobacco, os well as thcicoiirid-ccititalncr fw the lime are enramon 
to both p^fes. The rermnan substitute for tobacco, which was used 
foe medicinal purposes, was a shrub, called cuca (coca). The leaves are 
first dried m the sun and then mixed with a Utile lime to constitute '*a 
preparatioo for chewing, much like the beld-lcaf of the East.”** Vege- 
tamniam has been pojniTar both in India and Mexico, and ladiim 
food is similar to Mexican. The Indian rott or ehapati and the Mexican 
tartilh, simOar In size Bnd shape, ate marie in the some way. Both 
peoples have an unnsun] respect for corn, and share (he custom of offer¬ 
ing hita of food, before eating, to God in expression of their funtlhude 
for the meal provided. 

Mtriots of i^te; shell jnone)\ birchbark shelters, canoes, amt con¬ 
tainers with Identical nirvflinear design from Siberia and North 
America; string crosses for pni>T!r» from Tibet. India, Assam, Mexico, 
and I'mi: the cusiom of fiihiug with poison: aheU fishhodtii; the use 
of airricultuniT terraces in fkiutheast .Asia, Peru and Bolivia; and the 
cuIii^TiUnii of cotton, were comnion from early days in both Axia and 
Amerfoi. 

S<stme lln^isfk kindiip betwef^ India aod andent America liaa abo 
been MQes Pohifl«ter, h fomitf ambjLssador o( Ihe Unitcfl 

States to Jfesico, proposed that prhnili« Aryan words and people 
came to America by the island chains of Polynesia. The Mexican name 
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tot tioat b a isoiilli ludlan Tamil C/ttamaraiif and T^oindcxter nives 
a ItitiK list of words of itiC Qiiichua languages and their aualogoiis forms 
fn Sanskrit,™ Siin]|ariile$ between the hymns of the Inca rulers o( Pern 
niid \'tdic hymns have been pointed Eroeber has a1<n found 

atiikiti;; similarities between the structure of Indo-European and the 
IVnuttnn laitguage of some of the tribes along the northwestern coast 
of California, 

Tyinr, writiof; ca ISSt, pointed out that the ancient Mcsican game. 
patolti, a favonrile of the Aztecs, was very similar to pachiti, played in 
India 'rhe twq games were connected tn a series of tndqmndeDt fea¬ 
tures, such as divining by lot, a sportive wager, realization of the law ol 
chance, transfer of the result to a counting board, and rules of moving 
and coplurbig. 

Ethnnhotony, a relalively recent rliscipltne not hitiurto fully utilized, 
jirovales conrlii.'iive evidence of both culioral contacts between Soutb- 
«uit Asia and andent America, and of tnuispaciAc crossings. The 
publicalion of T/ie Bvittuiion 0 / Cotsypium in 1947 by nutchinspii, 
Silnw, and Stephens brought home to toony historians the valve of the 
study of eihnoboiany to tracing the processes of cultural diffusion and 
the migrations of people through plants. 

A study of cultural intercourse wnidd reveal that the transfer of 
fenowlfllgc is a aftw and uncertain process. Intermit tent contacts last¬ 
ing even over cmiurifis may not result m any influence. Sectlemenl, on 
ibe other hand, may twull in the rapid introduction of numerous cul¬ 
ture trails. As far as plants are concerned, their fransphintatjon is a 
vety cDtirplicated procedure. It ret^uires the adoption of a whole com- 
ples of knowledge about the plant's ecological nquimments, and often 
also about its human uses. Hence, the presence of even one transferred 
plant would mean that a quite effective and probably rvlatjvely durable 
contact bad been made between two pes^ea. The presence of a number 
of plant.s would indicate a major cultural contact. 

Cotmn, which plays such an important part in world economy and 
IS ^pwn jil present In Asia, Africa, the Americas, and io srsfiic nactmt 
iti hvmpe, b one of the tantaUzing mysteries of history and science 
b. Egypt, the first definite proof of Its use dates from the fourth cen- 
lury- Bx, Hut long Twfore this, about 3000 b.c.. cotton was cultivated In 
the Imlijs Valley. During the cwavaiiims at Mobcojmdaro a small 
imBineiil of cott™ fabric and a muill piece of cotton string h the'oect 
0 ji silver werr recovered. These fragments were made from raw 
nuierial iiiflistinguisJiable from the indigenous coarse hrttgairic cotimu 
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found in the region today. The (junhty of hoUi the fabric and ihc 
string leaves no doubt that a mature textile craft had existed in the 
Indus Valley civilization. Ir is from this cotKm that the perennial forms 
of Host Asia, AlHcn, and the West liave Hevrloped, 

Although ft i$ certain that cotton was first used in the Indus Valley^ 
DO evidence of its wOd anceslors has been found in India. Thcte are 
%-anous ipterpretations of the cytogenetic evidence but it is suggested 
that the progeniton nf the early cottons of India may have heett intro¬ 
duced frwn southern Arabia or tiortheaalcm Africa. This b pusu-Jing 
enough, hut when South American cotton is studied scholais and scien- 
tbtsare thoroughly baffled, Evtdeoce of the Asian ancestry of American 
cottons b irrefutable, but substantial proof of the migmUon of Gtis- 
sypJum b bipnndusive. 

On the north Veruvijm coast known as the Huaca Tricta woven 
iabrics of unexpectedly elaborate pattern, dated about :40a u.c, and 
nimfc from a highly ewhivated spedes of cotton, have been dtscovered. 
Archaeological evidence ujoceming Hittoti b inoompleie because both 
cotton plant matcriAl ami cotton fabrics bitve survived oiiiy in the 
driest areas, ft ts, thi^orr, principally the botanical evidence, together 
with whatever arcbanilogicat finds there are, which is rdied upon in 
fUiog the origins of the collon pbnt of America. 

American cottons are letiaplold in chromnsorme consUtuUon, and 
their chromosome complement a ntade up of one set bcimolt^us with 
the complrment of the diploid Asian cottons and one set homologous 
with the complement of the diploid spedes of Amerkii.*' After a setJe 
of paiRsiaking experiments, experta have agreed that one parent of the 
Amerkan cotton undouhtedly cam* from Asia: in other words, from 
the Indus VaJky area. 

ITie vui diversity of cultivated roitons (afU into four ^ics, db- 
lingubhed from each other by their resptcUvn number of chroraowmes. 
The spedes, (kissyinum berbaceum and Gosayptum arboreum, me rh*> 
ptoid fwith thirteen chromoMones each) and the other two, Gossypium 
hirsutum and Cossyplum harbadenst are a iMort spedes, 

the tetraploid. with tweniy-Bx chrontowimes each. The firai two are of 
Asian wHitn, with Cossypiuiu arboneum cotning front ih* Indus Valley 
region, the other from Africa and Arabia. The two letraplnids are of 
iVrocrkaii origin and ore hybrid, with Judf Asian ancotrv. The lunetl 
diploid spedes which were the .Wan ancestral species of the Pcnivkn 
tetraploid cotton was GossyiHuni arboreum, whicii b typically an Indus 
diploid widely dfctribiiteil over Southeast 

But liow did the two romc together? iJid the Indus tmeestm' trail’d 
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thitHi^h Africa tJw Aliju^tfc io Peru? Tbis has Jiwn rejwrtcd— 

not so tuucfa beomse of ih^ iaiibilitj' to Mplain ibc fearibtlltj^ of Its 
trsusftLtantic journey, which Is In itsdf a ifiRjcult prahlcni—^bcCBUJMS of 
the difbcotiy m tindersiMiding how the two iiareiiU came fii cofitict^ oner 
the Asian species tiad readied South Amwko. Kot only is the closest 
known Americiin wllil 4 iiictstor of the Peruviao cotton eoTiliDed. to the 
Peruvian coasts but the whole ^oup of tlir American wild species of 
Gos&ypiutn ate foond on ihe Tacirtc siilc oJ the comment. SintiB the 
American diploids are all static or relic ipedes with UEolted distribution, 
it would appear that the two mtl bcotiise the Asian diploids are a^* 
^ssiTc and spread rapidly« Anil ns the emtres of ii'iriabOJty of these 
iimjor allopof^iiloids arc within the area nt present occuplijd by the 
American diploid on the Pacific ^dc. (t would alijo support the theory 
that the indtis diploid eniercd Peru from the Pacific. If this is tme the 
Asian dipluld must have been the Gossypiuni arbotetmt of n species 
imresira] to il^ for no other Unted diploid ^lecies cs>ald hav^ been car¬ 
ried acniss the Pacific to western Sotith America. ^^Thcrc is no evidence 
that Gossypium herbaceum em rtacbed the Pacific and present 
■easlcni Limit of the dislribtjtiott of Cossyplnm aJxjteijm coincides ap“ 
parantly with the liniit of the urea in which it has fecentJy beei used. 

S. C Harland, whose rcseanrhes led to the nioclriTt snidies of tlie 
orif^ns and evoluiicwLiiiy history of culrivaietl cottonsp sui^g^tod Lhai 
they met on a land bridji^c across the Pucific Ocean* But obiecUon* to 
this theory fnsui»rahtc. Neither birds nor winds emdd i^rry cottem 
seeds for a distance of at Ica^ three thoiLfand amh in faeti the 
Paciik Ocean from New Guinea to Pfru is about ten thousand mHei 
wide. In any caw, liirds do not cal Gossypiura seeda, and sea-water 
wniiTd have defitroyed Iheir germinal power. Recently, Sko^-sied, 

Ing Hurlmid’a researches further, has demoaistimled that the Amcri^ 
tottona are amphidiploids of the coMlitutlon 2 (AD), which makes 
it essaidal that an A diptdd cotton mm have rached Cent^ 

America through mwi^s efforts, where ft hybridked with ^ Aacestrd D. 

Ag^fn, Iroro the longitude of Guam to that of the ReciHo i^cdo 
blands (herr is no word of ibt oocurreitcE of s dijdrfd colton nor 
of AtialrslU. This fact. tOfKflbcr with ^ sdmlific evidence sugg»(iJiJ! 
that jhe growth of Arf^nwm bearing linted aII<jpnl>plold* has twtn 
place only sinci: ll»e orh^in of bmnfln civilkatim, would lead to one 
condition; cotton seeds must have been carried by man who t^ 
them with other se«tf of hb crop plant and with the tods of hi$ civfli- 
aalion.** 

Also, the contact betwm. the Asian attd the Amcrkan species could 
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iiol li4W coitic about by m^tnitinn arouiul ibe facific, eJtlifr liy a north¬ 
ern route, by way of China atstl Ajoshii, or by a soutbtm route, by way 
of the Antarctic. Foti as Hii'tchiii.so<n points out, ^‘Gossypitim is a i^entis 
of Xerophystic pctiennjal shrubs adapinl to the arid tropics. No nietn- 
iN!f of the genus wouitl grow In nn ecofogieui situalJon whOTc lumperale 
woQiJiands existed and until the modem devidopmeiit of short'term ati- 
niiii! cntlons under donimicalioo, no member ol Uic genus would 
survive in a dimaie with winter {rtals.^’’'" 

Scientific evidence is supported by archneoingkal renin ins, In the 
prtsTnea I'cruviun tpwves not only have woven fabrics Ijeen Found, but 
also Inslrimieau for weaving and spinning. This would amply support 
the theory that cotton was introduced by civilized men, fw the dewloi^ 
nient ol fibres into threads and thence into weaving is an importiint 
advance in the shills of man, and a buidmark in the history of dviU- 
mtion. It (s also s^ificani that the spindles in I'eru used Lhc same 
device as did the fine spinner of the Dacca muslins Jn India. Their two- 
barred t>7)c of cotton loom has been used in Asia. Europe, America, and 
evciywhere else. But. ns Crawford points out, the fact that this two- 
barred type ol loom originated in India and spread to Europe, and 
that it is found with its technical subtirttes of fabric constructiun in the 
cotton arras of South Atnerfra, would he difficult to explain except hr 
terms of direct or indirecl cullurat conlact lietweetj India and ancient 
America. 

Ctmiact bciweeu Asia and Atnexica probably was two-way. If Asians 
went with the intentian of pcmianenlJy settling in America, this cannot 
esrltide the pos-dbiUty that some ma>‘ have returned, possibly aceont- 
lumred by some descendants of the early seniers. It Is nut unlike!)' that 
early American cultures were founded by the impact of Asian immigra- 
lion, but they then devrlnped ominly under their own stimulus. I Jter 
the Amcrioinijeerl Asian culiuics might haw diffused back an^ the 
racific inving a new impetus to their wigind bimelands. Cotton b such 
an exaojple. It was the indm eidtivtitsd cotton that cfassed over to 
Attica, and, having been bybridbed with Ameriean cot pm, ret timed in 
.Asia in a new mul more ndvanerd form, 

Another plant which ntipeats to have b«ii imported lo .America Jriim 
Southeast Asia b the coronifl, r«-« niicijerat which k r^^ded as a 
characiwbiic plant of the Pacific. Tt k a pan-Padfic species which 
jirohably originated along the shores of the Indian Ocean, flcamse of 
the unifontiily of its aamenefature throughmil the area strelchiag from 
MiifhiR-nsrar to TalitlL it k conduded that its diilribution must have 
cafcen place ihroueh the agency of man. However, as 'coco” is 3 
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iVirliiguese wtsrd, U is likely lliat il wus the Furlugiicst who carried it 
to South Ammca. Ridley's suggestion, mode m lyiO^ ihat the original 
home of the coconut must have been Costa Rlist and f^onia was 
probably on the Spanish ixaveTlej tKdedn^s oecounls of the ertrly 
sixteenth century* It ia reftitird by the tchreiwcs truyje by ^farco PoTo to 
coconut in Suniaini:, the XLculiai and Andaman InlanciSp and South India 
in the last r{uarier of ihe Uiirtccnih century, IndLiti sonrcfs from aboui 
the first century refer to coconuts. A^m, coconui |iahiis are represrntft! 
in the condngs of both Angkor Vat tn Cambodta, and the Bwjlmduf in 
Indone^. The coconut plant wj:ls nheady widespread in fVdyn^lfl mi 
the eve of the first EufOt^Ktn contact, 'The suggestion that the coconut 
could have drifted froTn Anvcrica to Putytitfiia during: the pre-CD|iuiihijin 
period is iamlidated by the absence of any evidence lhat coconitts have 
tloated lo and estabUdi'Eii ihemacJvcs on remote isiamb. The cnibfj'o 
within Umj fruit can sundve only for ■ lindted pmod, aod the 
cotilii at best carry it nesr''by Lslandsi although there is no evidence 
lhai this occurred. It must have been planted throughout f^cdyncsia hy 
mm before the ami.'^ of Europeans in the Padiic. 

Zeo iiayf^ h widely grown in Asia and Alika, At one time 
it was bdjev^ to havt orieiiiBUif in Asui^ but evidence uf irtlcnsiv’e 
cultivation in pre-CoIrnnhiaui America made an American origin jcem 
nvQst likdy^ Ejirly tbb cenlury, Laufer and Merril conduded that thi- 
Spafuards look mitue to Asia, by way of the rhilippintSi from America 
fluring the early modem period. Since then further researdi has re¬ 
newed claims that mat^ was in use In Asia before Columbus dfacovfjred 
Amefica, There is no doubt that niaisw was of cofirmoiis iraportMce In 
pTc-Coltimbiaii America. It was, as ii b now. ihe imsic ample of life In 
Me.xko. Consequently* there are various versicns, indnding mythical 
and jpwuhriw, about its origin. The Ariecs believed thai their hero^ 
god, QueLEnTcoatb who creaicd the human race with hi^ own blood* 
assumed the shape of an ant to sical away a single groin of moJ/e from 
the motinUuns where the ants had hidden it. This grain he gave to man 
to cultivate, Whibt evidence -mpportlng the claims uf maixe oriRtniimg 
in Asia is at present incondusJvet it is mare misleodini! ami tm warrants I 
to os^rt, for taslance, as Van Hagen has recently done, that maire was 
cultinted at Huaca PrJeia iti Peru a^early as MWO b.c. In fact, tlic Uuoca 
Prieta rite is noted for its tack of mai^e tdihough ihe cs'idewe of 
ifie inost nncienl maize has been fouTid tn other regions of Peru, The 
rarliesi rermiiris of an extrernely pritnilhT forui of cultivate!I coetl rainir 
from a once-in habited rock shelter ai the Bat Cave in Kew Ex- 

envnird by Herbert Ditk between WS and 1950, lltese Tcmain.^ have 
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been datecf by radto^iarbod nnolysis os bdonj|iA(c to ibe niid-third 
miltennium bui lliere is no evidmee for niaixe ajericidture in the 
\’atlcy of McTieo imtS niore ihun a thmuanf) yean. later. 

Tbe maiite plant bos im'er Item found in a trili! atate and its iiQ> 
mediate progenitor, despite aevieral j^peculstive theories, is unknown. 
One tbooiy b that maJxr dev'doped Irom a wild ancestor that was at 
mit a {Njpeorn and a |xirlc(Kit; onoilier U that it descendrd from teosinte 
or tripsacum. Two sdentists, C. It. Stonor and Anderson, wwk* 

ing independently, concluded that certain distinctive varieties of maize 
widely cultivated by the N'ogas in Assam bi Iniiia, had been m cultlva* 
lion there from the ]irre<0]iiinhian periorT. Wliflst. on the whole, these 
varieties were simtlar to tha*ie of nuiize growit to early reni ooij ChPei 
the (lopcorn.-;, Rmen crnii* used as a frah vegetable, and brewing coms 
did not 6i Into the picture at oil. The Asian popcorns ■« not at all tike 
tbe popcorns of (Antral Aniericn. Alter a period of eoItnboTfllioo and 
further ciperuiinttaittni ibrse two sdentbu found the condusion in¬ 
escapable, that “there are st least two races of maire in Asia and that 
one of these must have craved tbe Pacific In pre-Columbian tinies. Tlie 
direction (nr tUreclioitG) in whicb It travelled, however, is stlH uu- 
certohj,'™' tl smna somewkil surprising that the posl-CeJumLian maize 
should reach such remoie areas as ihe Xoga liEla and the interior of 
New Guinea, and be cultivated by the hill tribes of Uriper Burma and 
Siam, the Lolu of Cnilnl Asia, and the Aboriginfi of hlainojij wilhotit 
reaching the surrotmding highly civillMd Asian countries. Vet ft is 
a sfgnfficttnt crop of Asian couiitrits. Why should fndUi, China, and 
other Asian coiintri^ haw token iruiie from the hiJi tribes, and noi 
from the Ktwopeanj before ti passed thnmgh thcfr territories om its vr.iy 
to these hinterlands? It may be possiThle that maize, like cotton, enuised 
the Pacific from Asia to America in prehistoric times, and was later 
repatriated. 

WTiatmcr its exact orfitln, the make plant certainly went through a 
long process of skilful cultivation In the hands of AsiomericajM, Thin 
pancake-like bread mode of maize flour. called tiaxiatli by ihe Aetecs 
ami iarna^n by the JJe.xicaiis today, accottipwiiHl by beam and peptxirs, 
and washed tiown with drinks made from magtiQT or cacao wwre the 
standard diet of the Aztecs and other Aslomerfcans, 

EvEifimce of ihe origin of the sweet potato, /pomace batctinff mainly 
culiivaierl in Soulbeast Asia and CenlraJ .America, fa fneondmive de¬ 
spite niuncroDs studies. Varioua hypotheses on its original home have 
been proposed by sdnitfats supporting Southern .Asm, Central and South 
America, or Airica. Of ihi-.se. the theory of its American origin fa gm- 
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cnOly Rtsocplfd, far H is datablo in Peru At least to tht beginning of the 
Christian em. However, recent cytologiml res^rcb has thrown cons^er^ 
able doubt on tbh theory^ In spite of its wiiie distributioni it is a single 
species, as Is suggjested by the conlinuotts ranges in individual morpho¬ 
logical charactei^f and the coiisisicnt chtomosoine numbers. Alihougb the 
sweet potato came to be widely dtstribuled throughout Kutope fintl Asia 
during the post-Coluitibian p^odj it exited m PolyTicsia well before 
Lhau It b tnown that the sweet potato was in Hawnii by about the 
middle of the tMrtiNmth cenimy^ and no more than a century later ii 
was in New Zealand. The Atncrican ptehistorianH Ronald B* Ubotii iras 
convinced that the sweet potato had reached I\jl3''ncs4ft before Colurnbita 
reached America, ffliether the arigloal species travelled fmm Soul hero 
Asia or the P aci fic areas to America or vica versa.. Die fact of Its com* 
mon origiQ and diffusion would lend futiher support to the iheoiy of 
immpadfic contort. What mates this plant more Jiniwrl^ for tlic 
histotkn ia that if the tfimipidfic vtjyages were long mid arduous, tlw 
sweet potato tubers would ha\T either been eaten or spoiled. But this 
did cot happen. The migration of the sweet potato aloiie shows that 
voyages were made relativeTy easily across the At any rate, ihr 

sweet potato wob ceriJiloTy iraosplontcd ™ the Padfic Imesiwctlve of 
the direction of the journey. This is further subitanibtwf by fact that 
the name for the swcel putoto. ^Mwerra or Aifwahf, is fcHuid in the mtire 
Piicihc area, and that cognates were prevalent amongst the Ailecs and 
the peoples of Panama and the Caribljcan. 

Another tviiical fcalure of American culture, tlic qaipu, the device 
of the ancient Peruvians for recording events, seiuiing messages^ etc-, 
consisting of cords or threads of various colours knotted in various wa]p ^ 
has a refiffca in Hawaii. Sonwthixig like quipu was u«d b early ChLra 
and Is referred to in the Tflthtoh*chiimg. 

WbUst ihe ImpoTimicf of cuUutal snulbriiles must not fee over- 
emphasiaed, it wtjcW b« equally unleuabk (0 rejtard tbnn aj> iitddmra] 
results of sporadic or aceuferital tnuupacific crosaings from Southeast 
Asb, To Justify tl»e volume of the cullura] parallels, tlwre must have 
lieen repeated and wnsdou-dy uJidrrtahjsn vi^o«e» belirern the tw 
continents, But the eddence of elhnot^olany mtift dindi tie arjpjuical bi 
favour of the tronspaciGc voyages durinB Kisliwic limes. Indeed, ac¬ 
ceptance of the theory of Asian raigratiou to Central Anuirlta across 
the Pacific would resolv‘0 a problem (r tracmjt the origin* and ioter- 
inbthmah^ of worid collona. Scientists have provided deftntte p'wif 
of cidtura} dififusion; historians must now provide the evidence of ntigra- 
tioQS. 
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The only phmibk arj;ui»ciit culimral lilffiaiun from stmihcm 

Asia to the radfn; is the rilstjuue Jtjvoivctl. Il jfi aj«ert«I that it vpould 
have been unflhcly for a krtff nutnlKT of [leuptr to have croraec! the 
vnsl eJtpanses of the I’acific without wrlJ-equipfMsf boats and skilful 
vc^agcfs. The arttumerit, however, falls upon closer scrutiny, U would 
tmt^he at nl] diflirult for a liirjte canoe or catamaran to cross from Tolj*- 
nesia to South America t^en at the present time, and the andeni Asians 
were shilled and enierprisin)? seafaring men, AUo. in prehistoric times the 
I’adfic was divided Into relatively small areas of navlgabnily atuddetl 
with small iabndjs. Within these areas. ofT'shore voyages of two hundred 
miles or so were practicnl. 

However, the migrations with which the present argument b most 
comamicd arc the ooo which took place later in historic U'mes, when 
rultural traits wcresulndenlly devdofwl to be transmitted. Asian ahiiliv 
to cross tJif scfls during that fjeriod b undoubted. The art «f shipping 
uni) oavtgatlmi m India and Chhui at the time was suHkiicatly advanced 
for oeeanjc CTmsjnfts, Indian ships tiperalitig betwixo Indian and Souths 
east Asian porb were large and well fcpiipped to sail aettBs the Bay of 
ncngal. WTurn the Chines# Buddhist scholar. Fa-hsirti, retumed fmn 
India, his ship carried a ctew of more than two hundred persons and 
did dol sail along the coasts hut directly across the ocean. Such ships 
were larger than those Columbus used to nt^iate the Atlantic a 
ihousanrt yean later. According to a work of mediaeval limn, YukH 
KalpclfirH, which givies a fund of infornmiion about shipbuilding Ijidia 
built large vessels from JOO a c. to Uw close nf the siateenlh century. 
A tnUnew chronidcf tpentiuns ships of Soulhetit Asia that could carry 
ns many ns one ihousantl persons, and were manned mainly by Malayan 
crew*. Tl^- used wwleni wimb and currents in the North Pacific to 
reach Californta, sailed sontb along the coast, and tiien retunied la Asia 
with the help of the trade winds, takiag a more southerly rmuf. without 
hcirevcr, touching the l''ol>'DtsIiin fabtufa Jt ' ' 

In ancient Umes the Indians excelled In shipbuilding and even the 
Ktivlbh, who were attentive to evierything whitb related to naval archi¬ 
tecture, found early Indian models worth cofiying. The tmliaD vesdi 
united elegance and mnily, and were modds of fine wt!rl!maii.ihip, Sir 
Jfjhn MaJedtn wrote: Indian vessels '-are so admtrahlv ad 3 |ited to the 
purpose for whkh they are required that, nothwithslnoding their su- 
penoT scitmee. Eur(ip«ans were unable, during an inlmroiiT^c with India 
for two centuries, to suggest or at least to |,ring into suciwsf ul practice 
onelm[>mvcni™t,'« It b aUo kimwo ihat b the third century a tnma- 
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|v>Tl of horses, whttrh wiiukt hnvT m|iiift.il hr^ shipsn rcarhifd 
and Indochina. 

Hnulio Elstrada, Gifford Evans, and Belly J* who have 

pointed out many ^trikin^ similarities bciwcen EcruadofuiTi archacologii:^) 
remains of ihc earJy Bahia and early Jania^C^iKiqiir col lures (the hsi 
two centuries b.C.) whh nelids of ap|3roximaicIy the same [icriml of 
Japan, India, and Southeast Aiin, bIso support ihe fcasihiUty of irans- 
pacific vovnigcs^ The Ef|uatciriAl CounterHcnmot. runnini; c^*itwnrdl jusi 
north irf t\vt equator, lead* dheclly toward* thr tiorihern oJ Eciia- 
Aiitf ani) farther to the north the Ja^wntse current flow* tfa^iwurds to 
join the Mejeican current moving durni alonj^ the Facllic c(s4st to 
Ecuador, Asian vessels were already carrjing a flotiiishinR tracte and 
traETic from Eosi Asia to the western world via SoutJusiist Asia, By the 
tldrd cerilur>\ thdr ships were ciipahJe of canyinjK sis hundred men and 
offit thotiaond metric tons of cargo. The nineteenth-^Dcniun" KK^grupher 
and Confederate naval Commander^ Jlalllirw Fontaine Maury, bclitTved 
that Chinese mariners wouhl have had no serious diflic uliy in disco^'cr* 
ftig America. "One could go friim China via Japiui. Ihe Kuriles^ ihc 
Kamchatka coast, aad the Aleutians to .Masha without To^iub sight of 
land for more than a few boofs^^'** 

The New Zealand prehistorian, S. Fenry Smith, tries to ihow in 
hfe lidwaiki —//re OrijfjmJ //owif oj Me jifaori that the aticJcat Ptily^ 
nesiiui wandcrerj^ left India os fur back as the foinih cenluiy^ a.c, ami 
were daring mariners who made^ more ofteo than hoIt adventurous 
vc^'iigcs irith the definite object of new seiiterncnts.^ A peopi* 
reached as far easi as Easter Island couJcI oot liave missed the Errat 
cnnilnent ahead of thern.^* 

til rontrast the Ficinc. the Atlantic k compamliv'dy mall emd iti 
winds and cmrerits head directly toward Central Amerka. Hecce, one 
may ask why the .Asian, ml her than ihc Mediterranean^ Tntgrailon to 
t'cniral America be found more feasible^ The onmrf lies In f he art a^ 
technrque of shippfuE^ The Padne people first devdofied advaiwed 
watercraft. Their ixewigojng canoes were equipped with masts^ sait*K 
liaddlcs, haliers ant! stone andhora; some boats tvm had three masts. 
For a Innp Omr the Meditrtraiiean-Atlantic propiibion technique wat 
tforinji, which did nut give way exclusively to sail propulsion nntfl the 
end of the Middle .Aps, IndDf^Jicific people hod made thii shift muich 
eurlirr due to their two pieces of sophkllrated sailmg equipment the 
fore^and-aft-rigEed sail meide of platted patidanus tnnls «wn toftelhef 
in a irinngular form with wooden yards and booms to sirtngliwti tbr 
long sides of the tfirnigtr, and the centTeboan:!i both of whitli employ 
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the same jurodxnanik principk o( Wit does the airplane wing, Con- 
sttiutnily, they cutild luiJdlc funstiK! much more freely and effidently. 
WhlJjl the Vikings were sweeping across the nortJurn seas in iheir long 
ships, ihe PolyneskiAs in their iong canoes, inowited with reinforced 
triangular sail, were nesotiating thousands of miles of sen, often at seven 
knots an hemr if favoured by a powerful wiRd« 

What was the mofj\-e that urged Aifans to undertake loog JouTueys 
to America? It was probabty gold, which initially attracted In d ian ad« 
venturers and rnerchiuits to Southeast Asia. Tlie remains of Dong-Son 
culture are m.ijtily found in gold-producing areas. It is also possible that 
the ilariag oaciimt umrinen were Jockriig merely for new areas for food 
and settJemenL Hut it seems more likely they were prospecting for 
precious metals, stones, and pearls to cope with the demnne] in (be 
centres of anefent dviifzatlnn. This view is substantblly reinforced by 
W. J. Perry who was the flnt sdiohif to point out tbe distribution of 
the penrlLng ticds of the world, and why, wherever pearls are found, 
similar ctnupSe* rdJgious myHw, beliefs, and practices are also found. 
It is therefore slgnibcant that the mythology of the pre-Cduinbiai) 
American civiliaaiioDs "was deeply impreRnnied by tbe rcUgiotis beliefs 
nrjd prncikes and habits of life that obtained amongst the trensitre- 
seekers of the Old \\"orld."« Equally signlfiotnl ia ttw fort that the 
.Mn>as prefertied lo setlb In that part of Central America which was 
unheilthy but rich b predoui stones and gold. Somewhat like tbe In- 
dijuis, the Asiotnencanji accuntiilaied stones and gotil and mode symbolic 
omamentn from them, hleaicaji tcmpli^ and idols, as in India, were 
ta^dsidy decomicd with gold and precious stones. 

Whatevea- the motive, tmn^cific traOlc would seem lo have gtme on 
ttgularly fw about two thoumnd yom, Irom about the cighih century 
a,c. lo the twelfth century. The number of Asbn mlRrants was perhaps 
not very Bubsiaoiial and thej' were abeoebed in the local populations of 
early Asian seltlers. bui thdr cuUurat Inllamice was profound. The 
foreign clvnimtinn implanted upon more prbnjtive indigenous cultures 
by small groups of immtgRiiiLs was soctn absorbed by the local popula- 
liuii and, In consequeoce, new dvilhatlmu were born which, despite 
iheir origtBo] character, nemlhekss also reveal the reutwa of both 
forcien and Indigenous utunna. 

In view of so many panlleli in fundamentaJ conceptions and detail. 
In mythfllqgy. ritual, iconography, areWtecture, religious bdiefi crowns, 
thrones, plants, tngeiher with the evidence of tnigration, It appean bt- 
ctedilile that Lmbtfoubts slmuld continue to insist on the iiuiepotdent 
evolaiion of Asiomerican civil ia lino. Each corresfMmdence in ftieJf with 
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ihfi exceptiao of a very tuiuaiiial ona, may nut amuimt to irttidip 
but ui aggregate the evidence of cultural diffusion b formlditble. Hdire- 
Geldem aod Ekholm declare unequivocally: 

Tlie bfpi! numbet of highly spedhe corrcipondeiicefl b io muoy ndifc prc' 
cludey any {Hi^bjtity of mere acdcjcniai coLOCidcncc, Nor wouJii ii help lu to 
take Ttftige In ony kind of explimdljon bwd on some aUeiged pvycMcflca] 
laws. There b no piycholooicil bw which coidd huve cawd on 

both lidci of the Pad^c to slylbe the Loivi plant in the tune manner and Id 
nuke it surge fiuoi the mnuth ol n jnwk^ demon^i Ite^d^ Le invent the 
and tise it u$ a dpi of wtik *nd to inveni the same com|ilkated game 
There b no espbiuitton other tlu;n thit aasumplJaD ot eultutal rebtiDTuhlpi 
Wc mtifti bow to the evIckDcc of facts^ tbnuiih thii irtiy wean i cm- 
pJetely new ilart in our animbd of the origin Mid dcx-elopitnajl of the Atner- 
kan indiiii highfr dvUiaitkn.^ 
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Chapter III 

S U V A R N A B H U MI; ASIAN 1Z ATI ON 
OF INDIAN CULTURE 


ONLY fctscB: ’ft'mia War U has the term Suiithcaiil. Asia be«i used to 
describe the area to the east of India and to the south of China, whirh 
InduclM the frtdochinwr Peninsula, the Malay Archipetinpo and the 
rhlllppinej, tdij(;hly forming a circle from Burma tlirough IndoncsJa to 
\teinain. Before the tenii Soothcast Asia became conunoti usage, the 
region was often described as Further or Greater India, and it was com¬ 
mon to describe the Indonesian region w iSday ArchipeJago as the 
^t Indies.* The reason may be fouml in the fact that, prior to Western 
dominance. Southeast Asia was closely allied tu India cnliuraBy and 
coaxmerdully. 

This region was broadly referred to by aMict Indians as 
oMiimr (the Land of (k»ld) or &rt;grHd(fei>fi fthe Island of Gdd> ol- 
thougb scholars dispute its e*act tleftnitioii. Sometimes the len^i is 
mtnprcted to mean only Indonesin or Sumaint It has been suggHted 
that the term was mainly applied to Burma, but this ialerpretatimi is 
not conyiaclag. Arab writers such as AJ Blruni testify that Indians called 
the whole 5omhea.\l fegioo Suwarndib {Suvormsd^ipaJ. Heller 
mphen ktCT the area na the Goldeii Charsoiusc. The Chinese called it 
Km-Liy means gold Althm^h the eiact regimj metint by tlie lemi 
tt not dear, it is iKrt unlthcly that the name was applied to the whole 
Indochinese Peninsula and the Malay Archipelago. 

^thwe fs a compira of races and languages. In its mountains 
and junrdm live a wide variety of peoples with s-atying degiew of ad- 
vanccTOPni and divergeni histOfical eiptadenoau During the last two 
t^u^d years, iba region has come under the ihftucnce of practrcatly 
aJI the major ctutllmiions of the world: Indian, CTtinese. Islamic, and 
ftesicni. Of ihese, Indiati culliire apfwars tu have bfended bcat’wiih 
tbe indigenous culiure. 
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lt b not kiio™ pr€dscly whvn conuitl btgau Itclwrtl* India And 
Southeast Asia, for Indian ^teri seldofn ircordwl hJatofica] or Itipfr 
^^^raphicn] deiails whh any degree of acdiracj'. The modern hbiorkn 
has to rccoruiruct the piciitre from ffaspnentary rtferaii.'es in literary 
sources, Arcitaecdogioil remaijiip and non-Indian writings* TTm? arclmeo* 
logical sources remain insuiTscIcntly fappecL Xor are ihe e?ccAvutmns 
always c^^nducted by experis* for easy ncccssihility to the dies nnd the 
chance oF gencrotis rewards often attract fyseudo^sdentlstj. 

Cctfiteri]|x)rary iudlgciious UstoricaF narratives are congpkiiously In- 
arlcqimteH and the infonruitlon in Greek literature b caiual and d^^- 
fcctive. The referefices made by the Arab travrilcn nf the ninth 
century onwards and hy Marco Polo, althcpugh of great inijjdrtatice. ate 
itnprcssionbtjc and rnsulfident. C?hinesc soufCfi reveal conftidcmhle tt^- 
lomiatzdn about the areas geographically and bbtorically dose to hrr^ 
but distant countries such ns MnLiyn and [ndotic^LU are iiiadeqtialdy 
irmtcd. 

Modern hi^tonVnl re^rch on Sonthciisl Asb b in its formative 
stages and the attention accotUcd jU ancient past has been mijcli les^ 
than that given to later perFods. W<i4tcm ^bobrs were mainly sUmu^ 
Uited by iheir Colonial inxioUemcfit in the area and geoeraHy conctn* 
traicd attcrhiioti on iheir own miiiviiies. An Idea of the rximi of 
knowledge about SouLheost Asia may be gained from in European 
scholar who wroie in 1861^ that, excippt for Bmtuit( "'the fndbn cotm- 
tries situated beyond the Ganges hardly deserve the attention of His^ 
tory,'” Burma was presumably ciccpicd because the British by that 
time hnij fought two successful wars against iter and Ivfcd annfsied 
l^ower Burma to their Tntitnn F 4 npife* and n few British adniini^uiitorSp 
such IS John Crawford, Henry VuFc, and Arthur PhayTc, hail written 
accounis of their mistoni anil the coirniry. Slam ford In 1817 

produced A Hhiory a/ /upo fnam materials collected by a staff of col¬ 
laborators, but It does not seem to have sibiulated much interest 
amongst Brilish writers who remdned. almost untB the end of Wotld 
War ll^ excesrivdy prtoccitpW ifith the Biitbb ni India. Neither ihe 
rcalizatjon of th* close and ancknl IndJan cwllural coTil4ict with ?o«lh^ 
Asia nor the fact that Burma, Malaya, and thdr other territorial 
possesajorks in eastern Asia were tied to Taduu] administration, evoked 
BritLdi inIpTPit in ihc study nf early Souiheost Asia. Even today, with 
the exception of a few notabli orientidbta and fdiolars of cultural 
lii^tiiry such as Rfrhard Whistedt, C, H* L«ce, H. G, Quaritch Wales. 
Reginald U May, and Hniand Hmddei, BHihh hL-toriom liave made 
little siR'bus inquiry into the cuUiiml past nf these Aslan countries^ A 
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people «^ib no long cothiral history of t2ieiE own perhaps coiitd not be 
expected to be aitmcted by the nneknt cuitursd p&st of the people they 
rfotninoied. What Is surprisbiii', howetierj is that British intdlectual in- 
mesi in Asian cultiirt rtmained mudi less and much more inhibited than 
ec’cn that of France and HdUnd whose own culluTal pasts wete only, if 
at all, sUghtly Ijetier, hut wbooe political and economic interests in Asia 
were leas than those of the Brilish. 

Kriually strani^ la the attitude of Indiem historians towards the cut' 
luraf past of Southeast Asia. With their appetite for knowtedge lodka 
scholars could be expected to make an hnpressivc study of Asian ctitture. 
Hut on the whole they lave rettioined generally iadiderentr not even 
Attempting to integtate their own andenl hutoty with that of thelf 
tieighhoura I’restunatily this is because they have generally followed a 
prescribed course of study and inheTlted a set system of academic 
training, which Is only gradually adapting liself to new cooscknisness 
and reed. Indeed, in their newly found zeal of independence and Astan- 
bm, they tend to lean too ranch on the natJooBllst slde^ althougli there 
are notable eaceptJonji, such as K. A, Milahania Soatii, R. C. Majumdar, 
B, R. Chaiterjee, B> Ch. Chhabra, H. B. Sarkai, iind Maiimohan 
fSbosfa. Indbn Incmsi, however, has been throwing in this field nm! 
various publica lions have emerged in recent years. 

Althaui^ the Interest of the French and Dutch scholars in tsuly 
Southeast Asian history was also limlled, it was, in fact, their work 
which paved the way for its advancement. Studies coaceinmg the 
undent past of Indochina were aUmuInted by the discovery of the 
temples at Angkor In 1862 and of the account of the csptonilory voyage 
of Doudart de Lagree and Frauds Gamier. Later, works by E. Ayino> 
nler, Victor Gobubew, George Coedis, H. Pannentler, M. G. Maspero, 
Ren< Grousaet, G. da Coral-Remusat, Philippe Stem, S. L6vi, 0. P. 
Uroslier, and otbeni, appeared. 

The Dutch set up a society to atiufy the culture of the Isdonesiun 
people in 1778 in Java and this fnspirrd tnnacrotis vtudi« in early 
Indonesian history and culture. Hendrik Eera, Brands, Cohen Stuart, 
and Holle published impartiuit studies on Indonesian epigraphy. Later, 
N. J. Emm. W. P. Stutterbeitn, R, Gods, F. V, Van Stein Callcnfels, 
F, D. K. Bosch, C. C, Berg. J, C, V^an Leur, H. J. de Grnaf, J, G. de 
Ca.i>paris, and many other Dutch writers made notable concrfbutltiiu 
Oft IndonesU^x earfy fabtoty. Amongst the better known InHftfini Bn 
scholars la this field are R. N:g, Poefbat}araka. Santol Pane, hlohommad 
Vamin, Frijono, and ilusseio Djajailiningrat. 

But the eastward expansion of Hindu dvJIiatitkia has nnt yet been 
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fully traced. WhQat hisLorlans biive bc|;ui] to undei3tuDcl iD Its 

ori^Q^ imd Its pn^gress in the vaKoui bdividuot countrks^ ihcfc lUU 
lies a tong road ahead before a mbstamtiol ai^se^isnieiit of tbe entire 
rcgionai pbenamenon can be made. There b, of ootir^Cj itsa CNpettatidn 
of reaching agrcemeni on detailed ijiterpretatran^. There u a tendency 
amon^t Kifnc Imliiii ^hoUrs to overtniphasiie Indian inftuence on 
Southeast Asian dvIlmUon, and some of them insbt on nfulyziiifi the 
process in tenns of cultural doznJnAUon or roIonbnUon- On the other 
hand, some non-lndum schohirs^ e^xdally modmi writers of secoridary 
tend to play down India's importjincr in Uw ntslutirai of South- 
eaat Asian dvitbation. For a balanced and dispa^ionate rnlerpretaiiofl 
the degree of [ndian iniluence should not be overemphasised nor the 
local genius ovtresiimateA Dispute amoiigst hUtodans, bon ever, is nol 
always alotig natTonalistic lines; often there are genuine differences of 
wetlHTOisJdered opinion. Foe ciample^ whilst F. D- K. froitch^ Paimentier 
and E. Ha veil suggest limited local conttihiJiion^ others, such as 

Coedisp Quarildi Wales, atvd Stulterhetm see more surviving mducnces 
of the tml cultural. 

Sodidpgists who entered the field in recent years ieiui lo dls- 

rcjy^ the evidence of literary soureeSi philology^ nrchaednft-p and 
epigraphy, und overrate stHnewhat uncertain and ovei^trelched ethfif^ 
(ogical formutnUons, and the surviving feBtirres of pre-Indiati clvili»‘ 
lion. Briefly dlsossiog the limitations of this apprciadi, and emphasidng 
the need for the greater study of instriptioM in local tinauages, GeoTi^ 
Coedis says, am con^-fneed that such research will re^«] numen«ii 
facts which will indicate a miidb detpef tndlamaiion of ihe mim oi 
the population than the sodolc^gBU will at present odmlt.^ 

The advent of Indians in Souiheaal Atia has hardly a paniDel In 
history. It cannot be equated with the arrival of Eumpearts ta Amerlta* 
because the Indtaiis did not go to SoutlMast A^ia os strajigcrs. There 
appean to Itave always been some form of cemtart. But at a ceriain 
point which ii at present intiefinitc, and due to drauJistmces whicli 
are not yet determioed, an influx ol merchants and Immigrants into 
Southeast Asia resulted In the loundatmn of indigenous klnKdrtfns, 
which practiced the arts, cualonUp mad relSgiofiA of India, and 
Sanscrit as the sacred tongiiage. ff the Indiaidialian of Southeast^ Asia 
appears to be a new ptenocnenon around the begihiiing of the Christian 
era, it is because Indums arrived at this time m tioikeable nambeta- ac* 
companied pos&ibly for the fir^t time by educaled perami who were 
able to spread Indians religions and culture wiih the Sandrit language. 
In fact, the niDSi ancient Sanshril inscripikais o( 5d«thtasl Asia are 
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not vur^' iw^lcrior to Ihi* fttst SaEUiXfit inscripUtms of India prg^icr. 
Hofttvfrf, the earli«»i archaedd^kiil finds In these areas are not neres* 
siuPy n'Jdcnee of the earliest Indian inllueni^e^ The priests who con¬ 
secrated the fits! Hindu or Buddhist, temples, and the scholars who 
coinpo^ the first Sanskrit inscriptions, must have Ijcen preceded by 
nawgators, mrrchunts, or immifirsnts, who founded the firs I Indian 
cslablishmenli These esinblLhmentSj, Oc-eo in Indochina and Knaltt 
Setinsing in T'erjik, for instance, were not always completely new crea¬ 
tions, but were founded on neolithic sites, which Indhui tiavig^lors may 
have {requenlrd fitnn time Inunemarud. 

In view of the ethnic affinities between the prehistoric Austro-Asiaiic 
faces uf [mJia anti those of Stivartiabhami, contact lieiwreii the two 
regions may welJ jgo bach to the rumotesl antiquity. Opinion on this 
qtiestiun, however, is by no means united. Mainly basing their evi¬ 
dence m linguistic affinities between Malaya and certain tribes of 
indift, which they believe belone tg the Austro-A^Uc family, Schmidt 
and Kub. for example, fanoijj the view that the Malay race onigmted 
to the Malay ArchipchiKO in prehistoric times. Some scholar dispute 
tills tbeory and deny even the existence of the Austni-Asiatjc family, 
There are other iheorie*. one of which suggests that first the Malays 
w'dnt to India and then the process was reversed. 

Whatever be the ethnic and cutturai rdatignship between India anil 
.SfHjlheost Asia during the prehistoric period, the troimphuitatlon of 
Indian ctiltnre Into Southeast Asin began in historic times with trade 
enntacto. Tbc Buddhist Jaiokas tell many stories o( enterprising 
merchants and prhices. saDing to Suvurnabhuini for trade. For insUncr, 
in the Maha^mttka JatotA, Mohajanolca, the sem of a banished Khijf of 
Videki, undertook trade in order to make money to finance his cim- 
pjdgn again.d the usurper of his father^ throne. Having collected goods, 
including pearls* jewels, ami diamonds, he embarked on a ship with 
notne merehanis hottnd for Stivarnahhumf. There were seven caravans 
on lioard with tlwdr beasts for thrw hundred and filly men, depending 
trpon the interpretation of the original tesi), and in seven days the ship 
travelled seven himdied teagues. The story Is told for religious Jnsinic- 
tion; mention of trade and sat Journeying is, iiicirlental Hrnre, the 
geographies] snd chronologkal data ore very inadequate. 

Reference to Suvomalibunii i« also fotmd In the utoujits of the third 
Buddhist Songlti (coutidl) field at Putallputm in 247 »,c. during the 
rdgn of Aioka. The tradition ju contained In the Mahn'nmia refers 
to two musionaries. Sona and iJltara, who were said to have been sent 
to Sijvnmabhumi, possibly to Burma, with the message of fiuddhhin. 
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.VuLhitig, hfjwmrirp bu^ I)«r found tn (he countrlir^of Soulhe'a.^L Am in 
corroborate the tradition^ ui>d tio rrfetence to thb incident hm \k^{ 
found in the inscriptians o1 AKikai 

Acxounts of 5ca ficroe of "fftiicb ended in dUpustoTi are olio 

recoiinli-d in other ancient texts, sndi as the ™itJMs receiyifDns of the 
losE Pakacbl text BriA^tkafha of Cuoiidliya, and the Jain 

IttfiSiidAtirm^iAafha. The KaiAako^a tells the story of Na^LittJi who 
went to SuvaroadvSpa with JH*e hundied ships lo cooduct a lyrofliiible 
trade, VVhllsi tliis sttiry* like arm liar ^nrtrs of romance, advent ure, and 
inst ruction p most haive a tcjudi of tbe ima^iruiiion of the uLf-teller» amut 
the size of the merchant fleet may lie somewhat no^mified. it suggests 
that the trade he tween the two nefEiems was coosidesable. The Jmslud^ 
harrrtakidkQ mentioiia that n party of metchnntSt having braved a Jtonn^ 
reached an island called KaJiyndvIpa nnil found minM of ifold, aOw* 
dlmnonds, and other jewels. There are ntimcnnis reiercnces In the 
to those laitcis and places in eastern and Southeast Ashi^ 
which were worthy of note from the economic, commercial, or fmliiicid 
virwp^iint. For instance^ it refers to n kind of sandalwood, called tadd* 
which was produced in Suvaroabhiimi The Uiifnaytirto rewab 
some knowledge of the eastern regions beyond seas; tor itiilance StigrSva 
disp 3 tcbed lii$ men to YflvadvSpXp the bland of Java Of Sumntra, in 
search of Sitm It speaks of Burma as the land of sflver mines. 

Tamil Literal are con tains references to ia!i rpeamy nhips laden with 
goods returning from eastern fiorts. Furanic cosmology and geogrciphical 
divisions into vorsA^ and point lo riidian knowledge of this ar^i, 

although the knowledge of the Puranic d(Biii)Ders was somewhat vague 
and iaeiuct. 

The Milindak^sriMa aird the Ihhsniddfm, boUi Buddhist leatU as- 
rrilied to the first centuries of the Christian era at the latestr refer lo 
trading wjyages to eoslem ports. The Siddtsit enunieTates a series of 
5laii«ikrit or Sanskdtir^ toponymif whose idirnttfiollon with loolhle$ 
in SouiheA-st Asia has been proposed by Sylvuin L^vi, At the present 
neither archaeological and epigrapbiu evidence nor the non-Indian 
literary sources allow historians io furilicr bock than the jVIddew 
with any degree of ixrtamty. However, if the jYrdifejo couiains older 
tr^dititm. the dale of Imllan wyiigei ootiid be put back to a few cen- 
luries before the Christian era. 

Indians contact by sea with China wiwild also Imply Indian contact 
with Southeast Asia. On the authority of the Ann^h &i iht Ftirmff //ea 
Dynajiy^ which givs the itinnary of a m Journey stnttiog from the 
coast of Tonkin (Tc-nanj and ending on the Indian eoash belonging 
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M the periorf iif Empcruf W« ^ 140-80 and which also contains 
a reverse Iitctfaij' relatijij; to ilie rdgn of Wang Mnng {a-o. 1-6), 
Eagchi suggests that regular sailiitg from the Gangetic Volley to TonluQ 
was taking place to the second and fust oeniuries fl.c* S. L6vl, who 
was the first scholar lo analyze the evidence of such Itineraries and 
who held the view that the detaled knowledge of the sea route as 
contained lo these accounts could not been acquired before the 
aecond century, did not make use of the Cbincse evidence, upon which 
Bagchl based his opinion. 

BejiW, the firai to conduct systematic archaeologlcai Invtesti^tjans in 
the PhOtppines, finds formfdabfe evidence to strengthen the slew that 
there was pre-Cbristlan contact between India and Southeast ,\sla. He 
concluded that a|] the artifacts found during the excavations at the 
Novaliches site in the late I920'a, including pottery, iron Implements 
and wtapons. beads and baagln, were brought lo the Philippines from 
India over a long period of trade betwnii the two cotlntiiEa. Both the 
Iron and glass objecta found are similar to, and in some cases Identtral 
with, the prehistoric glass and Iron finds in South India. In 1948, having 
re-esuninct! the theory and its crltidsin, Beyer substantially reafhnned 
bis earlier view. If Indlai] contacts reacM as for as the Fhilippines in 
the centuries before Christ, it wnuid be reasonable to condiide that the 
countries en route were also In touch, perhaps more tnlimatdy, with 
India. If this evidence is accepted, there must have been Indian settle^ 
ments in ooasbd Southeast Asia weil before the commenerment of the 
Clhrlstlan era. 

EvHdence, however, of Indlnn migration in the first etniuiy Is definite. 
This evidence Is archaroltigical rather than bistoricB], and that 

Indians sailed as far as the Sunda Islands. Indian works of art have 
been found all along the route from India and, more significantly, all 
the cultures that emerged in the area about ibe some lime cany un¬ 
mistakable marks of Indian influence. Just why that should have 
happened remabis obscure. lor nothing in written sources eaplaijia it,® 

InfoTTnaticiii about trade routes between India and Snutl^t Asia 
la found in Chinese and Creek sotirces. The Creek and Roman writers 
did not know of the world cast of the Ganges, Including China (Sinai 
or Tkimti)^ unliit the first century but they do curroborite the fitimw 
evidence of the trade routes. .About the middle of the first century. 
Ponipoiiius Mela mentions Chryje and Argyre, the blanda of gcJd and 
silm beyond the Ganges. Substantial evidence for the existence of a 
sea rente to China via Southeast Asia coniiB from the anonynKiiu 
author of tlie Prriptiti of Ikf Erytkfac/tm Sfa, who had luidertaken a 
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jouTTwy 10 Icidkk.* But ib^ first cstajil description ol Southeast Asia os 
a whole is found bi Holemy's G€i>x^iif/9y^ written In the middle ol Lbe 
second century. 

Land routes between India and SonUwast Asia lay through raalem 
flcogaJ, Assanip and Manipur. Proceedinft to Uptscr Burma thtough ibe 
passes In the Manipur hOb, travellers reached Lower Bumm through 
Arakan. Port of thb route was comnuin with the Indian route to 
Siechwoj] and Yunnan b southwestern €iuna, and althmigh diB&cult, it 
waa often used. 

The two extreme pobts in rndin for sailing to Southeast Asia iwe 
Bharuluchha {Bioach} m the western coast and Tammllptt (modem 
Tamtuk in the Mtdtmpore district of Benga]) oti the eastern emsL 
Between them there were many good ports on both conste. From 
Tururalipti, ih^s salkd rfigularly along the ccdsla of Bengal juid Buitna 
to MalayAf Indonesiaf and Indocblna. Some shi|» soiling fnxn fneUa ft»r 
the ports in ^laJayo and beyond first made the foumey aloog tlw coast 
as far as FaLura b the Ganjam dfstrkv then travdkd acrosi the 
high seas^ to the Malay Peolnsub. Ftirther voyages to the bbnd» of 
the East Indies and to the coast of the Indixilimcae Penbsuhi were 
routed through the Malacca Strait However:, archaeological evidence 
suggests that many voyagers disembarked and negotiated the short 
bind journey across the Isthmus of Kfa to the east emst of southern 
Tliailand^ From there the sea Journey recMsimcticcd icro^ the GuU of 
Sfam to Indochina. There were probably alio direct uHlags from South 
India through the channel between the AndamiiD and Kkohar Islands 
lo Tokua Pa in Smuo or Kedah m Slalaya, Voyn^ also comoimced 
From the Andhra coast, and proceeded either along the ewi or directly 
to Tavoy m Lower Burma. From iheie^ the tfot'dlen headed for the 
Menam Delta negotiatbR the mountains through the Three Pagoda 
Pass. A route not generally used was to skirt Singapore and reach either 
what is now Bangka, Ihrotigh the Guff ol Sionip or Funan and Champa 
across Uw China Sea. At all these pobts of embarkation ajul disem- 
liarkatioti^ and all along the inloniJ rouieSp the harvest of afChoeoAoigkaJ 
fmds has been rich and has eniahicd htsioriin>i to pkee togrthrr a 
benent account of journeys betwwfi India and Suvamabhunii. 

The popularity of these rootes voried from time to lime. The earliest 
settlers^ it appears^ embarked at AmanrvaU or at Cuduni and landed at 
Martaban in Burma. Some of them moved trp to the Pegu TCfdon and 
settled there, whilst others pushed southward through the Three 
Pasi as fat as the fertile rice pbtns of ThalTand. Laier, during the 
reign ol the Goirfas, the port ol TtoiralipiJ was more frequetiily used, 
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possibly Lwiiiise of its pnixbnity lo the Ciupta capJiaJ at I’aialiputra. 
Jt was /njiti htr* that ta-hskn started his sea journey back to China. 
In ralJavtt times, Kanchipuram—though not a port, bping aiioul forty 
miles Inlantl^was more popular for journeys to Burma, MaLti-a, Java, 
^SumaLri}. 

The j'oiimey from India (o Burma by land was so 
travellers generally preferred to take an alternate route. The Indo¬ 
chinese Peninsula was covered with mountarn ranges, wild and thick 
Jungles, treacherous rivers, aiul other perils. Inland comrounications 
were few and diffictill. The major means of inland comniuaication were 
the rivers—the Red River, the hfekong, and the Afenjun; the overland 
routes w«e, and stfll are, few. The only regular land route between 
Burma and Siaiti was through the Three Pagoda Pass, although at times 
some Burmese armtes and migrHBla did cross over to Siam in the north 
There was no regular rood link between Laos, Tonkin, and Aniuim, ami 
there js still none. The hosliitty of njiiure h such that imite than four- 
tlfths of Tndodiina » almwi luiftKi and uninhahitabic. 

That Indian traders and settlers repeatedly undertook joumevs to 
^uthcast Asia, despite tim haannls and perils involved, speaks wdl for 
thetr physical prowess, courage, and determination, even if nliowitiice 
for the pull of profit is made. Bui iliey vim ii,an enterprising and 
coumgfmis. This is illustrated by the foci that they were able to radically 
Inmsfo™ whole dvIluatioiB by spotitunrous individual effort, without 
state aiij, planned organiaaitnnal backing, or poUtitn] dorainnlion. It 
WM t le n an merchants who opc^itd uj* the region for Indian religions 
an wlUcUMls, and who sustained Indian cultural intercourse with 
^tJwast Asia. In marked contrast with what happened in Central 
«ia and China, where once the process had betat initialed the nrlticipid 
burden of cultural dmusion fell on schobrs, pilgrims, and monks, the 
ralu roc of Itidian settlers and Iroilers conltniied undiminisbed in 
Southeaa Asia, There were nujaerous coastal m^chani settlements both 
in India and Soulheo.^! Aria, constantly in touch with each other. To 
deny them the cjualitlo of mind and body which they no doubt pos¬ 
ses^, would be cxlniwdiiiaTlIy prejudicial. Suggestions have been 
made In the past, and recently repealed, that the Indian traders were 
p™ am! untutofed and could not effectively inmstnit ideas.^ In view 
of the ample aiduteologlcal evidence and of the oplniims of spednlfst 
scholars tn the f,d(t. inch as Coedes. U instedt, and Grorikr, it b sur- 
prislng that this suggestion, without any stihjuantinl argunicnts to back 

Aihiluld nw havf Ikm put 

Indians were not the only jieople trading i» Southeast .Asia at the 
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Ljme, but it W8S tbe Lydians pn>ved most s^iilful tn wtnnmg the 
confidence and friend$lup of the local poopies and In tnmsmitting their 
tullura) influences. In ancient tndiao society, the tradins community 
was wealthy and, alter the ruling houses, the chief patron of priests and 
teaming, {iven today the dUtincUoa between the lracier and ibr labourer 
is clear enough to a discerning observer. In the andeni period those 
who came to Stmtheast Asia and »t up establishmeiits there, whether 
temiwraiy or permanent, were wealthy merchants or Ibdf agents in 
charge of iordgn depots! men of skill, enterprise, and culture. Reflecting 
upon the extraordinary dilhcDlties involved in these }ournej‘S and Temem- 
baring that often they were feats of ingenuity, stamina, and persever¬ 
ance. one cannot but regard the early Indian iratkrs as remarkably 
wdl-«tuipi»<l to spread ideas. They were good traders and goext sailors 
and loved to acquire wealth througli risk and honest baiBUio. Not only 
were the Indian traders vehicles of culture in this part of the world, but 
cvcTyTehere trade has been a major factor in the disseminatJan of cub 
lure. The Indian commercial relations with the Western countries is 
one exampk of it. The Arabs, « traders, have Ism the most out¬ 
standing transmitters of culture, Arthur Woley, wntiflg wt a limflar 
subject, categorically declares that merchants were uudoubtedly the 
main carriers of information about ihc outside world, and disputes ilw 
aftsertiori which Is derived from false analogy between the East and West 
that merchants me uol likely to have been Interested in philosophy. 
Tniiiau or Chinese mercbani*, In contrast to European traders, were 
"reputedly capable of discussing metiphysical quesllona'' and there is 
ample testimony in Buddhist kstufl merebanU-* 

No doubt cultnral contact was slimulaied by the Inherent spirit of 
human adventure and tbc desire to give and take; the main reason for 
Indian e.%pansion and the eventual radlatitm of Indian culture was [woBt, 
not roisskunary endeavour. Indian trade was already brisk by the 
IjcgTnning of the Chfislian era. and later it became far more eitcnslve. 
'fhe discovery oi mnnsoons made sita Tourneys belwwn India and the 
Western world safe and punctual, and the Roman demand for the 
lusun- goods of the Ea.st hact reached fantastic proportions—far li^d 
vrhat'indis alcine could supply. CmserjiimUy, the bictlans wetit in m- 
creasing numbers to iioniheast Asia looking for thw things that could 
be sold to the Romans at such good prices that riiny the Elder was to 
l>ewaa this loss of blood inflicted m the Roman tconamy. Spkea, sajuW- 
wood, camphor, and benmin, were amongst th* products of the countries 
IpeyonH the Ganges: TakkoTa. "cardamom market”: Katptiradvipa, "thr 
camphor island”; Karikeladvija, "the cotmiin |wlm hdand." artd numy 
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piore Sanskril toponymi reveal the type of bterest which aliracted 
Indimis icrward these regions. The growing demands of utaritime trade 
stfmuinted ihe dm’clopinent and expandoti of Indian shipping. The 
consequent ecanomic revolution was so vigorous that it has been com- 
pored to the epoch^mahmg cJiange brouglit about by the discovery of 
the direct sea route to India (raca Europe fourteen centuries Luier, 
which altered the entire commercial map of the world. 

The attraction of lucrative trade was no doubt further sirTOgtbened 
by the reputation of Southeast Asia for rich gold resoutms. Perhaps 
by modern standards Southeast Asia wnuTd not seem to have been so 
rich as to justify this reputation, but j^old was far more scarce in ancient 
days^ and the prospects of finding gold were accompanied by a certain 
expectation of profitable trade. In the beginning of the Christian era, 
India lost Siberia as licr most important source of gold, because politl- 
ail upheavals and large-scale movemeits of the peoples of Central Asia 
in the last two centuries n.c. cut oiT the trade route. 

That Indonesians ado(»ted various Indian munbeis would further 
endorse the view that Indian trade with Southeast Asia, particularly 
with the East Indies, was unusually active, Kuinends, tenns for family 
relations, and terms for ports of the body, generally remain unchanged 
in a Longtia^ aUccted by foraign inlliiences. 

Since profit, not religious aeal, was the driving force hfb md Indian 
cultural expansion, it is somewhat superfluous to argue whether Hindti- 
ism or Buddbisiu came first to Southeut Asia. At any rate no definite 
answer can be given, for in thou^t and culture both teli^ons are in¬ 
extricably interlinised and the differeaccs an at best sectarian. Hlnduiain 
probably arrived fim but certainly existed sunultaneously. Whilst Hin- 
dtiism must have been due to the praeDW of Hindus from India and 
those local peoples who btid impemplibly absorbed elements of Hindu 
culture, Buddhf^, on orgunjxed misskmaTy religion, must have been 
introduced by mmUts. That llindutsm was not a proselytizing religion, 
and yet had a powerful bold lor cenlurles fo Southeast Asia, would 
suggest the existence of large conunimfties of Hindus or ^adually con- 
verted proplesL 

Although the Budillu is recorded to have hstrucfcd hia d^iples 
"kt not any two of you go in the same direction.'’ enrly Buddhisn was 
not a proadytlrinf rdlgion; in fact, it did not begin as a relJgiQn at all. 
However, It scon developed into noe with an unprecedented zeal for 
proidjlization. During the reign of Asoka, aealosts tnisaionarics carried 
Buddhism tn foreign lands os well as the distant regwas of the vast 
Mamyan Empire, Innunierahle stupas sprang up ail oiaw the country, 
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Ihe finest df vrbidi, llie ^tupa of S^nchr, still stands.* As cammuiucatiun 
Improved betvrren oortheni and KiulbeTiJ India, Buddhisai m^pated to 
South India. After the [nil of the ^faiuyan Empire, the Satavahanas 
founded the first historical empire in the west and the south. It was 
then that the ancient trunk route of northern India, which wu the 
main artery of iralTic linking Ujjayln!, the western capita] of the 
Imperial govemroent, with the capital of the Mauryan Emtilre, Patall- 
pcitra in the ctut, was eiictended to the capital of the Satavahanos at 
IVatisthann. From Platlsthana the route proceeded soilthward, btfur* 
catinR lo both eastern and western directions. Thus, centres of pdidcol 
power, missionaiy teURbn, and tiwiUme commerce were linked hy road 
Iron^rt fn an unprecedentedly iotiniate contact, bringing Buddhism to 
the Indian areas of brisk [ntemational trade- From there It was 

but a stum step for a dytuunk reUgbn, os Buddhism no doubt was, 
tu the countries of Southeast Asia, 

The Hindu Sativahonos, at first, only tolerated Buddhism. Later it 
was acilveiy patronlad, and cooMiiuently ftourished throuipHMit the 
Satarahsna p^od. ft wa.s, however, during the first two centuries aj)., 
after the Satavahmuis had recovered from a short politico] set-back (on, 
that Bttddhl^a bod its greatest success in South Jodia. This 
was oi.'^ the period when Indian trade, maiidy from South India, with 
the West bad reached its height, and was expanding in the East. The 
Sftiavahaoas, and the Kshahoratas, their rivals tn the west, competed 
in hufldbg Buddhist moaoslrria, patnmixiiig the monks, and granting 
binds and gifts of money to Buddhist temple, fo the costmi oectur 
of the Empire, particularly along the soutbeastetn coast of India, 
Buddhist stupas and Other structurs were built mainly Ibrough private 
eflort, which would suggest that Suddhism was even mote popular in 
these BPcas. The remains of .Amaravati and Naf^rjunahemdB lend con* 
siderabte support to ihb view. Both dties were situated on the rivw 
Krishna; the ilistonce between the two by land was about sixty milns, 
and by river a little more than one hundred- Amaravaa was oon- 
temporannnis with the Satavahonas, whefeas Nagoriuo^imda was 
developed after their fiD, and bt associated with the Buddhist teacher, 
Nagarpma, It waa from thb area and during Ibis time that Indians 
safied mostly to Southeast Asian ports, which ntakes it likely that they 
were either Buddhist or at least familiar with Buddhbt teachings. 

WTulri Hinduism may have been more popol“' with the retllere, 
courts, and arislocracyt Buddhism with its si^^>Hrity and doctrine of 
butiuA e()ua!ity may have gained more atteotioii from the common 
people os it did in Chino. Both in thdi re^ihne ways, however, briped 
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ciJltiiral intefcoHrjH- until ll» whole of Souibeast A™ professed Bud- 
dhisin, Hinduism, a mitture of both, or an admixture of these and their 
own indigenous lieJiefs, PmcticaJly all seeisantl scIidhIs of Ilinduicin and 
Buddb^, from vijdic worship to Tanirit; beliefs, entered these coun¬ 
tries. Siva, generally speaking, was a more popular Hindu god than 
W.shnii, Maijy ramlHuIiQn and Indtmesian kings had their images in- 
stafled in ihe Jtfcetwss of the deity they worshipped, superimposing on 
ilieir nwo personality (he attributes of their favorite god. In some 
eoiuitFies, such as fnrttmtsia, Hinduism was so intermiiigred with Bud- 
■jhLsm ihai Siva and the Buddha were described as brothers. Indeed, 
In Biilinese temples where the religitm i; Balinese Htuduiam, Saiva and 
BuddhUi priests sit side by side, allhoiigh dnased diderently, as lhe>- 
liless the laity, Theravada Buddhism found a far grater following in 
Soutbeiist Asia than the .Maiayana School, In countries sucb as Indo¬ 
nesia and Malaya, which became Muslim in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the earlkr belief* still survive. Must have been given an 
IsTatnic veneer, but in some osrs they atv> stDI fn their originst form. 
In couipaniiivrly Inaccessible mnuntaumus regions of Interior Indonesia, 
Indigenoits Iwlieb mr combined with Hindu and Buddhist practices, and 
in mnny dtics, such as Jogjakarta and Surabaya, Muslims, thwretiaHy 
not suppoiied to worehip icons, can be seen kneeling In prayer before 
bciulifully sculptured Hindu-Biiddhist images of the ninth century and 
later, * 

ft seems that the Tndljin immigrants made no consdous attempt to 
convert local peoples to their faith nr culture; they certamly did not 
Impose it by force, Ptoselytisai was prrtJudtd by the very nature Of the 
Hindu faith, which perhaps would es{>Liin the general unconcern of 
Indian,* with the tndianlmiion of Southeast Asia, as well as ilte absence 
of refemicrs in Indian litenture relullng to the processes nf change. 
However, there were Buddhist mtssiemaries who worked for tlw spread 
of their faith, and some centres and monasteries earned a wickniread 
reputation for iheir le^nUnK^ 

Whether ihej- were monks or merchant*, the culture of these Indians 
deeply affected the countries they visited or seiUed. Groslicr gives a 
grafthie description of Indian trader* who came to Spice Isliiud with the 
southwestern tnonuwn kinking for itoods for espurt to the Mediter¬ 
ranean world. They had to temporarily settle In the deserted land wall- 
ing for the favourable wind to return, and gradually the demands of 
inemsing trade compelled them to estoblisli permanent dqmt* in these* 
lands. 

Intemwitloa: mitM have pfayed an important rale in this cultttra! 
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^ynthfisisi. Soon cumjiletf fusion ut iippuklfon lUiil culturr waji arJilevHJ. 
1'hb fact ftboukl ciispti .*iny ar^umenU of IticlLOo caftc rfgkflty at the 
time, The ar]i^im3entp fir^t achtiiicrd by Coetl^s Inng ago nod afniOL^t 
iti«hiiiiicft]ly rcpentfil by certain other schoi^s, rZiat Hatt the 
S 3 '^steinp which wa.^ an integral port of the Hindti social or^niiatiori. 
did nt>i in Southeast Asin. Indian cidtititil itirlneiKe nui^L ba%'e 
i>ccn partiiih the fact that the tndiaiL cuhune which mrliated 

abroad wns a blctidJtkg ol Eiltidulsin aud Huddhism^ and UinL the 
AyaAcm was not so rigid nt Uml tUtur. Also, many setllera nnd lailon 
were Buddhbts and ffiposed to the caste s-yitem. 

Whfbi there was a contlniimtii tnflna of tnerchaniAr prii^li^f monha, 
and ^ettlm ftito Southeast and wherta^ Indian achulars and Irailrrs 
conilantly went to other Umb to preach or to make profit, unlike the 
Tortufjoese and other Fiuri^finsp there Is no accoiml of any Indian td- 
venturrr or merchant seeking employment nt (he loral coiirtj purely 
for reasons of amnssing wealth. However, once Indians had hecome a 
part of SoiiKheasL Asian life^ they were often employed by Lhe local 
rulers, Latcr^ fndinnized kingdoms efnerged either os a result ot an 
Indian frnpo^Ling himself on the locitl popuiaUem or through 4 local 
chief adopting the foreign d^dllzatifin. With lime it ma.^ inevitable that 
there should emrrtee atilt men of enterprise and ambit ion who ^nht 
fxiwrf and authority. Those wtm stircetdeiJ in set I mg rhetnsrfvB up u 
nilm brought to their coiin aiul househahi, at lea»t in the Itcginnlngp 
the rffiuirrd staff nf praesis, !Tcri1>C3, r^dsmithsi weaver^* hoitdii 
tors, scholars. Irodyicimrcls. and so on, as web as Indian tests im law 
and jurfepriidenor, the arts, and the IJfce* Alt aspects of the culture of 
the i^ers penetrated the socieiy of Lhrir adoption. In time, locnl propte 
were emplnyei] In various |Hj4iiion$ and iocal bff Liesa» were asshnilated 
by the Indian niJrrs and seitlm. 

Despite the laigr^scale inffua uf End Jans of varJoun economk cliii»es 
and intrflfctlMl leveU over a long period, ihfrre h lwi et kience of any 
Jrjcnl resistance to their arrii^l. The friendly fKepiion arecirdeft Imlian 
seulcfd is in marked contrast to the stmng dblrust mik! ^jpptisilidn rn- 
rtiunlerrd by i^uropean settlers and (mders pracliratly evtrywhrre. not 
only from highly civilized and sofildsticaied commiinlttcs hot alsti from 
primitive and aimiglnal pei>pt& There ii no evidence tMe the Indians 
regajtied these new lands at emUets for thdr c^cessM pO|JUlaiion or m 
CTtclusive ronrket for their gKiwing trade, or ihfll the^* iiufisted im ihe 
sutierioHly of iheif culture Wherever Indbin* selllft! they grive what 
ihf)^ had and look what Ihcy could. Tbut was evolved, by mutual nm- 
will, a new culture whose domipafit note was Indian. 
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Southeast AsLiti tnuJers of Buddhist pngiims who visited India 
brciufthi hiurk ludLuj imditions. Consequenily, an Indian political sys- 
t«n. cmtrinK anjimd the king, «rth a liIndu-Buddhfet cosmologidil 
basis of kingship; Indian epic and sacred teals; Indian Tnatbematics 
and astronomy; and Indian skills In htisbandiy and handicroits, be^ 
aune increasingly entrenched in Ui* neir lands. Sanskrit became tbe 
official language, and dong with Pali, eras used for religious teals. The 
t*ari(Kis schools of Hinduisin and Buddhhin found a following in i V * e 
countries, and even Indian Istam entered Southeast Asia. The impact 
of Indian dvilization was such that it did not remam canhned to se«ie- 
ineots or coastal areas, as one would espeel in an age of slow Imnsport, 
but penetrated to the centre and distant corners of mainla nd and inland 
Southeast Asia. 

According to Quarftch ales, Indioni/atioo, although a continuing 
process, proceeded in succes^ve peaks, wbiefa be calls the Four Main 
Waves of Indian Cultural Expansion.’* These waves, which comspond 
to the peak perfods of HindU'Buddhist dviiization, are the Amaravati 
in the second and third fxniuries, the Gupta froni the fourth to tbe 
sixth ceoturks, the Palkva from about S50 to 750, and the Pain fitan 
about 750 to OOO. fie adds a fifth wave, supplemeniaiy lo the fourth, 
the late Pala influence hi the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, after the 
disruption of N'nlonda University. Perhaps a skih wave of Islam could 
abo be adder!, for It was principally Indian Ishun that troi-dled to 
Souibeast Asia. This is a simplilied classification of a complex process 
which does not lend itsdf to neat categorieution, but it does reflect 
the fact that the Indian culturol encounter with Southcosi Asia nssunud 
different forms in different periods, and that ft was dosdy connected 
with the changing patienu of Indian society. The Indian impact was a 
kind of chain reaction, in which each successive wax'c of Indian touni- 
grants worked out a cidtotal synthesis with the local people, induding 
localitcd tndhuo, with varying dticrces of concentration and assimna- 

UOD. 

Besides romntcrcki profit and ctiltural propiiganda. there were other 
Teasom that prompted this vigenous, sustained, and eaimordinary mari* 
time expansion by a pei^le who today are not particularly noted for 
their adventorous spirit or material pursuits. One condusum ts obviotia; 
the andent Indians were very different from their modern descendants 
in their spirit of cammereta] enterprise as well os mtiskmary te^. They 
were not refiKtnnt to go out seeking peofdc with whom they could 
e.Tchaoge goods and Ddeo.'v. However, various other exphmations have 
been suggested. For example, a remote cause is to be found in the third 
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cfrnLtiT}^ D.€. in ihc eotiqiM^l of Kalinp by A-Soka^ mod Jti the rejultmnt 
etrodui of popukiioo- Otlufn bditorr liuit the pressure Edt by iht mjtyt 
ol the Indlmfi pcpulatiofi because of the Kushmna hivcuioi:^ in the first 
railury Ird to Imlmn emiip-nliofi; Ihw ^m\d lie diriTncilo^iilIy mote 
plaisjiblf. U b sriJggJHlcd lhat a nrhiil^Mle niipatkkn of coa^ml 
people mlRht have Lieen catiird by Samudm^iptm-^ ccinqursi of South 
EnclEm; this would etphiin the ^multanrous rbe of the Hindu stalcA in 
Southnst However, hebic of thes^e enqilnttations wiatijd gppeut to 
be ronect* beenuse the avallmbk djutm dearfy [ndicate that Indian ex- 
panskui in the hrst centuricis was of n ctmuiierdol nature, and not i 
hmphmxord movement of Kmups of pet^e seekin^r uiyiiuo from unresL 
Ko r^'fdence luvs been advnnred to thow ii ^'stmutie di&plmdecoent of 
tmrge LidLin pupuLnkni^ If fnvmAbns or inlenutl chaos were nofmoDy 
to cauAe An ejtoduf of Indioju to foreljm landm, Ihen there would have 
been many mofe mlgraloty wavesi fspedally duHnji; the pedod bcginniiig 
with tilt dtsaatrous incundons of Mahmud of Ghunl. 

Thai the fntroductkm of Indbn cuUttte wms u ^adiial process prr^ 
stippoees (hat ibe indijcenmts cultum wete soJSdeotly wril devdtified 
to cxchnnirr knowfedKe. Thu local cuUum adopted oidy tho$e Indian 
features of which they apprwerf. It b possible that (he local elHnent 
was subordinated lo Ttiiffon influence but it was never edipsod. and 
the local people oevef eottipltiely lost tbeir bcedocn of bltXitive. A 
people who coutd fori the stimulus of an atieo culture and respoad to 
il In accofcbnce wfih their need cannot hut have ituined a cmala 
degfw of dvPiiuitjan. The faditty with which thr Indians ware able to 
expand their cuhurc In S^^utbea^t Asia may lend soma weight to the 
view that fn their beliefs and attitudes the Indjgfnoia peofdes could 
sec a redectioo of their own Tradftjpas- 

What son of civilliatjoii existed in Southeast Asia before the advent 
of Indian cultural difludoii? Because ot the earliest racial ami cnJlurml 
Qfcovements, It seems thii by the Imai phase of the Neolithic A|;c, the 
entire regifm was inhabited by Hhniciilly Intermked peoples. The most 
dutracterLstic Ceaturr known of this p^od t# the different forms of 
ad«s with quadmngutaf secitiMu. These odxex are founc! in North 
India, Burma, Mabya. Chhta, imt Japan. Probably this quadranRulaf 
adie-culturv emne to the hfday Peninsula and Itulcmesia thfough China 
athI ctntml Indochbia {I^ois and Sbm) sonKihne betwem 2000 and 
fSOO n.c. It bfOUKht to Indorosb whaf are called the AiHtraMsian 
bnguoges f which later developed into IndwieaXan languages) p and iniro- 
dumi the outrigger canoe, rice cuftivatiim, dwnestlciited oittle or 
tmffAlocfp bead-hunting, and the ciistcHn of erecting megalithic monu^ 
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Tbh culiMvt wns Tht most wifleaprend atid imporlaol of the 
Stoiit^ i:uUurcs of (he re);ioRv because of its artistic drt'clopmriK^ 
csf>ccially in potter}' oisd weaving. 

Whilst Heine* Geldem cnnsiiiefS that vrigimUly Indooc^iarwt migrated 
frtmi Yunnan anri soulhw^tem Chiaat Hcodrit Keroi who wtoie in 
18B0 and relied m lingubtii: evidenre^ ^uggesied h to be Indochina and 
the nrighlKiiiTing areas^ in whirh sugar cxitie^ hanaiostk rocoann^ bainbcio, 
and possibly mlton were grown. Ricje was the siapie food of this sea¬ 
faring peoidc. The Nenlilhic wave of ffiigratJon, however, does not seem 
(0 have gone beyond the Moluccas and did not reach New Guinea. 

The ne_^t slage in ihc development Of tlsese countries^ known as the 
Dong-son tullure, which has been dcTined as the odLure ol the Indi>- 
fiesUti peoples of the coaslal belt nf Annum, took place between the 
fifth and second centuries ll was chsnicierized by extensive use of 
bronxe ami pm.'ifdemble knowledge of iron^ The broAKe work was quite 
advanoffl and hfoiuse keitlerifUimA are a ^Jccbl feiitire of this period. 
Of superb workmanship, they were widely used for ritual purposes* 
1'hey ha\T very thin walb and the broD£e is un ailoy of copper and 
lead ns in (he nimts of China in the Han times. Later, In the Indian 
period, ihe usual copprr-tin nlloy oime back into u.se. In addition to the 
druins, swtirds, daggers and hrlmrls, IwusehoTd utensils and small 
itatuettes, all of bropLw^ajid ornnmeiiiis of shell and senii^precious stones 
have l>ccn foiind^ The firaJ riiKi of dmrns was made near Thanli-hoa in 
Annum. Hnwever, thry have siibseqiienily lieen dbeovered ail over the 
btund aret. 

The Dong*^ peqile were skilled agricultUfbUt^ fishermen, ship¬ 
builders, nnd sallais* Their imvigatfon was more developed than that 
of (heir predcci^ora and ihey Iwid some knowledge of astronomy. They 
were welbtra^nEHcd mcrchonls and. signinicantly, some of ihetr naines 
for weights and measurps, such as kali imd ate siiU uswi in 

Malaya and Indonesia, 

Ii Itas been suggested recently that the Dong-son cuftiire rtm Iw 
(raced back to the Yiteh fjeople who inhabited the coastal regions of 
China jlicHit 2000 b.c„ and wlioise lyfucal traiu. according to Eberhatd^ 
mt: “A developed navigation; (he pmcifce of holding boat rac^, with 
iia nuigrowth. the dragon boat festival; the u$e of brnn^ drums decor- 
a led In a wray showing connection with that rite: and the concept of the 
dragon as ihe river god. Elements of this culture were the worship of 
BerpenLv of soOTd tBountalas—the latter developed Into Important 
letnplr festivals—atid of certain Irees.^** However, as Eberhard hlnueU 
points out, thr subject of the affilblicms of these early cultures of the 
|!*acifir Innd^ can Ik tarklrd only in a trniattve manner.^* 


StVARNABHUMil ASIANIZATIOX OF INlilAN COUTl Kli 

There are various oilier theories, uU dUjiuted and unresolvctl, cuq- 
cemiiig the rciatiotiship between Austro-Aaiitic or Auslric cuUuie^the 
culture wbld) spread across the ItufO'Chinesc peninsula tti iJie extremities 
of nortbcfuteni India—and pre-Aryan Indio. Tf some ore valid, [ndian 
contact with Southeast Asia began miuiy cenuturies before Ibr Cbrutian 
eta and continuer] vigorously uiiii! about 1500, Even if the possibility 
of cultura] contacts (luring the prchlstwic times, of which there is only 
fnignteniary and indefinite archaco1<^Val evidence and legendary ac¬ 
counts, is dbcounlcd, direct Indian contart with the tminlries of South¬ 
east Asia tasted for about fifteen hundred >T'ars. U'hfist HinduUm 
stagnated and Buddhism almost dbiqipearvd in India during the medme^ 
va) period, they both flourished in Southeast Asia. Burma, Thailand. 
Ceylon, Laos, CamhodU, and Vietmun are even today pndominantly 
Budrlhisl nations, and Malaya and Indonesia—with the exception of 
Ball which still profess^ Balinese Hinduism—remained Hindu-Buddhist 
itnlil the rise of Islam in the fifteenth century. However, Islam d(H not 
dislodge Indian cuftutie; it became another tributary In the river of 
Malay culture. South India by far exerted the greatest influence on 
Southeast Axis, although Gujarat, Benp!. and Mnlwa made significant 
contributions. 

The line of demarcutran between ChlneH and Indian cultural in¬ 
fluence in Southeast .^sia may I* drawn from eastern central Tibet 
smithward through the Indochinese renin.sitla, then in a southeasterly 
direcUon irllo Itidimeslii; but there was much interpenetration. PormiHa, 
Tonkin, and the I^ilippinra remained on the Chtnese side, whilst Laos, 
Gambodia, Slam, Burma, Malaysia, and Indonesia came within the 
Indian sphere. Chinese influence, however, does not seem to have been 
veiy great. Formosa is reatly a part of the Chinese naiS™, and in the 
Philippines, both India and China nude conUibutlons, as well as other 
regions, hicluding the West. Even Tonkin, whitJi is physically, clhno- 
lughully, and often politically allied to China. leLuned Buddhism and a 
giHid deal nf iniJian culture. 

The nature and depth of Indian and Chitiese Influences differed enn- 
slderably, as did the proces-ws of their advantie. Whilst the (.Tiinesie 
migrants had little incltnation to mix with local pcpuUtions, even 
ihouiih there was an ethnic affinity between them, the Indian settlers 
tateimarrled fredy with indigenous people. Even within the Indian 
-sphere of influence, the Chinese, who established themselves at selected 
trading points, remainwl colonies of foreiimrrs with liiile inclination 
to mix with the local pofmlation. Chiiwse udtural expansion was the 
swamdary outcome of fjiditical dominattoii. for China widotn rxiwrtecl 
culture for its own sake but gave it a» if to Hiften the hluw of coraiucst. 
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Kicepl for «ome poliltcal tDicrfifrenct' tn Ceylon And for Uie nav&l ex- 
pMlitKm sent by RAjendm Cola sgajmt the RH Vijaya Empire in i02S, 
no fiiHlen <11010 mvr nuidc any serious 10 dktate political terms, 
much less culture, to the peoples of Southrast Aaia. Chinese culture re¬ 
mained ronriRHl to the people of Chinese descait in these tegioas, and 
nowhere, with the possible exception of Tonkin, is thne any tmee of 
the touJ ossTnllatkia of Chinese culture. 

kidutii and Chinese cultum hsve mei b other areas, but in Indo- 
rhliui the tneetfng eras on a lorK? scale, and their bteractian with the 
cxisitag culture has beeti a unique pbeniHueniui In lUstory, Although 
India was farther away from IpdocMim, it doea not afq>ear that this 
was much ol a hantlkop. Tonkin, over wbkh China ruled for long peiiods, 
vm lbs only area in the whole Southeast Asian region where the 
loot] people absorbed more C!hmese than lorlian cutture. Even then 
it accepted Hudrlhism and, in turn, transmiitcd it to southern Chinn, 
Describing the conttast between the methods and effects of these two 
inHuaKes, GmsWer observes: '‘Chinn quite simply conquered and an¬ 
nexed Tonkin, nutking a dean slate of tlie post to Impfi yi her ctiilJmtlon, 
and fiiuilty turn the country iolo one of provinca; a proviitce 
acniedy neoogniAahTr ns destinct bom others in her vast rmpiie. Whereas 
India only touched on the southern coasts of ItuInChinn, and vanished 
ngabt from the scene, when her seafaring activity practically ciune to an 
end in about the fifth century a.h. Rut In that sbort space of time the 
peoples thus drawn out of their isolnb'on, on their own fnitiaiive look 
over her ntlturCt and very soon in turn created new dvilizatlous of 
profound origmatity. China dombiated, whilst India scattered seed, and 
between them they' were to shape the double aspect of Indo-ChlBa.'*^* 
Indeed, ns Coedcs has pointed out, Southeart Asia was able to make 
[»Eii((peas mainly duTbig thoae periods of libtoiy when it was left alone 
by a China w^eneil Iqr her own Iniefnal ptillilcol upheavals. China 
never liked the eatablbbrncnt of (HTwcrful empires in her neighbourhood, 
and the stnies of Soul beast .%sia fatmd a favourable dinwte for poilticat 
and culitm)] ptO(tns$ at a tune when China wxs poliilailly unstable. 
The ascendancy of Eonan during the foLUlb and fifth centuries eoJn- 
cides with the chaotic period of the Three Kingdoms [q China; the 
coiuoltdation of Champa's power in the seventh century, the peak of 
pre-Angkor Cambodia, the Uofisoiiibg of Angkor Camliotlia En the 
tenth ocBluiy and the growth of the Khmer, Cham, and Burtnese tbig- 
donti at the end of the eleventh century coincide with periods of weak¬ 
ness in Chineae hbtory. In contrast, the strength of adtural movements 
In India is reflected in sunllar movemoits in the countries ol Southeast 
Asia.'* 
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Even Lbc reixiorkab^f CeUeniotloD of the Afedhctnme^ irdrici di>e& 
tiot cdtnpare with thjc Indlanization of Southeast Aaui, India was for 
frotu Sonihenst As\r and hnd never domltuited any of the local kingdoms; 
nor iUA any f^urdy Indian dymstyf unUke the Greeks in Egypt or 
Syria, ever rule the area* Hellenic dvribtatlon directly expanded fu ibose 
areas that wete; in the Greek ndgbhourhcKid and had been dotninalect 
by Hditaic dynasts. There were far fewer Indians in Soutbeast Asia 
than Greeks m the Heltenistk wnrSdit and ibiise Indians had to contend 
witli an equally powerful Chbese civiliaation tn an area matnly fre¬ 
quented by Chtne^, and in which most of the local peoples were raciatty 
dosEC tn CMna than to India. On the other hand, Greek dviliT^dnci did 
not confront such a contrast of cultural and ethnic lypesi In fact, the 
Greeks were nol successful tif Lnfluetidng Per$ian5p West Askus, or 
Indians. On ihc contrary, they were considerably influenced by thmL 
E\Tn m eficcti Indian culture in Southeast Asia Idi hehind more than 
was left by Hdienism in the Modlteirantan world- There h nothing in 
the Hellenistjc world to corniMic with the Angkor Wnl or Borobudur* 
Whilst HcHcnfsm merircd biio Hdicnistidsm and absorbed many traits 
nf adinr civiU^ftlions. Indian culture has contitmed To grow quite db^ 
tinclly. Again, India contributed not only philosophy and ihooght, but 
also a rdigton that stUI stirvive k nao^t areas of Southeast Ada, Greet 
rrltglon b a thing of Ihc pa«t, 

Whntcvd' be the precise naiure of (he process of Indian cultural 
alliance and influence, its etient was deep and ex tens! ve^ and Its effects 
were Felt tn all aspects of rrulture from religioiis thought to the technical 
skills in agriculture and handjcraits. First the Indian alphabetic syictein. 
which Is still used b Burma. SLaiUr Cambodia^ and Lao^i was introduced^ 
followed by the mtroducllon of Sanskrit and Sanskrii litemfure, "playing 
Just the sanve part as fjitln in Nlediaeval Europe India ^so taught her 
political s^’stem centred Ofi the king, cuid her main religioiis beiirfs^ 
Her sarted texts, and her greal epics, were so well leami ihrougbout 
this India beyond the seas that they became naturalised in each of these 
lands. FinalIVf Tndb unfolded the secrets of her mathematics and 
astronomy^ making possible cakndar calculstluns of much greater ac¬ 
curacy ihnn In the pash and all her Eechnicol skBl hi hushfflidry and 
hnndferafts.’^^* 


CfylM 

Sri Lanka, Sinhala, or Ceylon, which h Indiana closest ndghlMur lo 
the s$outk was possibly the first country in satithem Ask *o feel the 
impact of Irnltan Immigradon. Ceylon's cultural relations with India, 
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often rtiiiforttHi by ctuse polkiciil lie^. Itnve Iwcn almmt coiitmuoiis to 
the present day. Strictly apeakinc, Ceyfoji is nat counted os pari of 
SoiitJtfast Asia but It did act both as an fntermtdiaTy and i base for 
the eastward migration of Indian ciihure and rdlftions. In the history 
of Buiidhisin and Hinduism, m well ns in the contemporary Indian 
world, Lanka occufiirs an eminent position. 'Hie Hindu epic, Ramnyana, 
narrates the stoty in which flania’s corflicl with Havnnn, the king nf 
Ijmka, is the cenimi themr, Althniij;h the hisimy of andenl Ceylon, 
when it was known as Lanka in India, U largely a complex of my tlm, leR' 
ends, and plausible conjectures, aiyii the lieKumlngs of the earliest migra-> 
lions ore iudehnlte, il is unrIoubt«f that the early settlers of Cej-lon came 
from India, 

The Vaddas were possibly the eariicsl peoples of Ceylon, but ft Is 
ihe foil owing Aryan mlRratinn which has Iwen authenticated. The lan¬ 
guage ot the Aryans gave rise tn Sinhalese, now the national language 
nf modem Ceylon. The Aryan mtigrahts, members of ibe Smikafiro, 
SinMohtf or the Uon Tribe, nnmrd I heir new home SinhaUdvipa, Irom 
which have derived its later variations: the rortaguese CtUao or Ztylan. 
and the English Ceylon. 

The coming of Aryans « represented in the .IfaAavowro by the story 
of Prince Vijayasbnba who came from northern India in the siitli 
century n^r. In spite of the iegenits that surmimd him, his histodcal 
Klalence Is generally acknowledged. It was. however, at the time of 
Ihe introduction of Buddhism during the rei|m of Asoka that close tarn* 
tact helween India and Ceylon began. This contact became so constant 
that il b not always possible to seporaie the history' of South India 
from Ihflt of Ceylon. Indeed, the periiMl before ihe turivo] of Ihe 
Portuguese in ISOS is JwmrliniK referred: to as the Indian perioil of 
Ceyloorae history. 

By the dm* Buddbinn arrived, the Aryans, who were not a]together 
cut off from their kinsmen in liulia, had opened up the cwmiry, estalr- 
liihed .wltlemenis in the dry* tone, introduced the use of iron, orgapiEed 
a system of govertnnent, and spread Hindu doctrines^ The existenc* of 
Hinduism is undoubted, hut the extent of its popularity » not precisely 
known; other faitlis. such as Jain and A|mkB. were afso practiced. 
Certain elements of HindulMn, such as the caste system, are known io 
have existed in pre-Buddhut Cej'Kin. Tt b oUo pwiblf that the fame of 
Buddhism hod reached Ceylon before the third century ■,€. when Asoka 
sent in the missimi beaded by hh son (or bmtherl, Mahinda for 
^fahetidra), the first fnreten misionary and the real founder of Bud* 
rfhism in Cejton. According in the Itakavamta, the King of Ceylon, 
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Tbsik (247-207 b.c.), received A&oka'* mb^m\ with 
re!fpecl and, deeply impre§L^ by ihe new (ahh, he and his pectplc soon 
embraced Buddhl&m M-lhlntU tlcliveml a liuinhcr ol scmioftii during his 
ini tin] slay of iweniy-^Lt days jjl Animidhiiptifa> the capilBli and when 
he left there were already sixty'-two Whatever be the accuracy 

o[ the story of ki^ ^eclacylar succesf^, there is no doubt fhal the visit 
of this young tmin. who workeil for ilie iiexi forty-eight years of his 
life in CeyloOt rnarks the l^egiimkig of Sinhalese culture as we know it^ 
and the t^bmomenal rise of Hoddhism throughout the eoiintiy. 

fiecau^ Jifi monk was aJluwed lo ordain itutifii Asoka latex sent 
Saughamiira, Mahendfa's $iister, to Ceylon to ordain Qsieeii Anula and 
rnkcr women who expressed the desire to enter the &ingha. It b said 
that she brought with her a sprig of the Bodhi Tree, under which 
Gautama Buddha had attained enli?ihteimicnt. The branch was planted 
at ihe capital in an impres^^ivc ceremony, and the sacred tree which 
resMiied still exktsJ* The Idea for this iransplantation of a branch of 
(he BodhJ Tree h aitfibuted to Asoka, The Tree serv^cd as an inspiration 
to the people who had recently embraced the Buddlusl religion, became 
s>Tral>niic of Buddhist supremacy inCeyfan, and strengthened thr ciiliirnd 
links with India. Later* olhex sacred relics were iniporteil to Ceyl™ 
from India. A ret timing Ceylonese mission ftwi Paialiputra brought 
the alms bcwl of the Buddha, which vm hoirsed tn ihc ThupsurTmui 
Uagoha, and one of the Buddha's ieelh was enshrined in a specially 
built temple, Dhammachukka. These ev'cnis In the early history of 
Cf!yloiic 9 c Buddht^i left a deep impress^ion On the Sinhalese people and 
StUi evoke pious entbusiaxm Dmongst mtllkitLS of its VDtarfi:^. 

'rhere itre varknis legends about the tooth, but it Ls known to have 
iweti in Ce>'lm when Fa-hsien vLdted the country in the Ifth ceotuiy. 
The tooth has a cbequemt history^ for pow^ul mnnardis, both within 
(?eylon and outside, lotiged to po^stss it. Some hostile powers sought to 
destroy Et ; the Portuguese daimerf to have captured and bume^l it m 
thr markelplicr uf dim during their susirraimy over Ceylon frmn 1517 
U> 1600 . It has, howr\*er, survived nM such al tempts and is now preserved 
in the Temple of the Sacretl T-ooih ut Kamly where a colourful fefitival 
a held each yxM. 

The rdpti nf Vatta^pimani (re. 20-17 ii-C-> isan ImpomniljantliiiijfkLn 
the hijturj' of Bucklhism In Oylon, for ft then that the sicrefl 
scriptures, which hail bwn committed to (Tirmnry, were written down 
through ihe efftiTU of hundreds of recitm and scribes. The ^ertd Pali 
tamm, ihe Trip!taka, which survives teday and the original of which has 
Song since vanished from Indb, was Uw resiilt of thi:& mass effort* 
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Duildhlsn became so pof^icrJiil In Ceylon lhai kin^ w^i out of iheii 
way to Jdcotify tbemsdves more closdy with It and to extend it spedul 
patronage. Monks began to pour mto Cej'lon from India and inonA.'itedes 
were erected ail over the connUy with generous endmirtnenis toade for 
their maintenance. Hundred of ihonsands of men and wtneaen embraced 
I be new fajlh and thousands entered the Sangba. 

Ceylnn^s ^xtrlicularly enthustasUc tenpon^ to Buddiiiam was p^e^' 
sumahJy because Buddlusm was seekiag jniiipoft amongst a people who 
were already clbnoh^cally and ictjiiuraily closely as^iated ndth India. 
By the time it oante ^o Ceylon^ Boddbltmi had assumed a popular form. 
It dkl not its abstruse doctrines but sought to emphojiix the 
[HrrsonaJky of the Buddha as an tnspJdag toachet and ns i saviour of 
supeiTiatura] power. It was thfs iEnuge which was mt^t appealing and 
comprehen^'blc to the common man. Buddbbl lilerature whs rich anti 
cxunprehensive enough to satisfy both ttttMiks and laymeu. It was there¬ 
fore easy for Buddhbt prcacbers to cofumuukate with the masses lu 
Ceylon. 

The Adoption of Buddhism as the cuiiioaal religiwi was rnHowed hy 
major changes in the social and religious life of the people, as wdl as 
Ut the loj-al household and court. The court was addJtioimlly influenced 
by IndLi Ixcnuse the Ceylonese royalty established matrimouiaf Links 
with South Indian royal houses and continued lo marmaiD them. During 
tertaifi Utrr periods, parts of Ceylon and South lodia were joined under 
one rulma dynasty, and trade contacts Letwecfi India and Ceylon were 
furtlief strengthened. PaB—^Iso much Hanskrlt—hecauic the IHeroty 
language of Ccyloti, imd CeyloiteSie literature has dose affinities with Its 
Indian counterpart. ITit art of writing potsubly came to C^Ioti with the 
Aryans before the rntroiltietion of Buddhism; the earliest knoim sped- 
mrns of writing, however^ are assndated with Buddhlsni.** Whether the 
Ceykinew^ alphabet wits introduced ^hiring the period o( Asoka or before* 
it is unckttbtedly Tudian in origlo. 

The rise of Buddhism also witnessed a blossoming of Ceylonese art 
and architecture. Kutng DevxuiAfnpiyA Tlssa was the drst to promote the 
building of sacred rnonumentj, the eaf1i4»t of which h the Tbuparania 
Djigobs Ht Anuradhapura. hull dudng^ the flap of Asoka. A mx^ssor of 
hh, Dutthagamacii (IQ!^77 hwih the iohaposada, the brami 

polAce* and began the RiUp*an\*disaya Dogoba, whjch was completed 
after his death. King Mihasem who Is famous for hh large 

irrigation uhts, alsw buDt ibe largest (or stupa)^ commoidy 

caflcd the Jetovananuna, at Anundhapura. The 251 feet high 
Jetavarutnuna Dagoba stands on a pbtform which covers nearly right 
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flcrat dF m r^iurtcen am waUcd etidastttc. "Fbe Abbayagirl OaRObap 3lma$t 
tfqiuilly ftnuHivd, h reputed lo have been buQt in the first century n.c« 

The fnnm arcfaitectuml renialM ftfe lomd at AnumdhopUJrm and 
l^ohmnaruva^ the two mmi famous capiiaJs of andent and mediieval 
Cejion. 1lie forirker was the royal capjtaE for more than a Ihoinsand 
years, until h superseded about the eiidith century by the iattm* 
which retnamed the capital imUl the thirteenth ccnluiy, Ceylonese 
antiqdtjcs, ihcretore, hdoni? lO two vridely $ep<iraled periods, Anumd^ 
hiipura andiitii^cLtjre th&ck to the Lhird century b.c. alLboDj^ most 
ol iX date* /ran the cetiturii^ aji., wbertaA the hnpomnt ,stnic« 
luie* qf PdonnikTu%-ii belong to the* second half of the twelfth century, 
^rbe mOAt conupkifouK sinifiiErea at AnurmElhapura are the Buddhlfit 
dnaoliaj, far exceeding Iti dimensions anything tatattt in India. Bui 
the tnapiheent stupas and the omamcaUil and dccorirtfTC archftec- 
ture, the sculptimes of dwarfs and of Koga ddtk$, the moonstones, and 
I be stone rnif ings of Aniiradhaptum reciiLn those of Sanch] nod ArnamvntL 
I'he tatter phase of this period is chameteriKed by influence typical 
of Andhra art, as seen fn the Buddhist sctilptiu^s ol Amnimvati, 

During the Pblnonanivii period^ Ceylonese MchUectore woa mafnty 
riiflnenced h}'^ the South India Paflava art of the sevenih century. Ex¬ 
amples In Ceylon of ihc saacd shrines of the PaUava period arc the 
Konrowara temple at Truicoinalke^ and the andetit temple of 
Timketlswnrtun. TbeTlvaka Viham at Polonnaniva, buOt by Barakronva 
Eahu (I I53i-1 has iT bigti pyramidal roof tn Dravidiau style; in¬ 
deed, the buildings at Polonnaum in geiienil ha\T? a distinctly 1>ravldkri 
character, 

la Buddhist shrines, Hindu deiUes occujiy honcnired places; Vishnu 
ia partioiliirly popular in Sinhalese Buddbbt lemplea^ foe he ts not con¬ 
sidered a rival of ihe Btjddha but the protectot of Ceytim, and h wnr- 
slu;>ped as subtirdfnatc lt> the Bt»c!dba. Hindu templei were also built; 
fur example^ the Siva temple at FOfonnaniva dating probably ftoni the 
clevenih or twelfth century resembles the South fndiJiTi Chola buHdtngs. 
Cej'lonew sacred iuonuinents tnd monasteries, bowcvTc^ are dutTrupiiBhed 
from those in India by certain features cnmmm with Buddltbt structures 
tn IndocMtia. 

Fn hi ling and sculpture In Ceylon, although modihetl by Indigenous 
fnfiuimce, generally followetl Indian models. Bid often the mark of Ceylon 
Is so deep on certafn works of art that its Indian origins are not veiy 
evident. The Ceylonese “moonsteme/* a semi-dreutor pkeed at the 
foot of a staircase and carved riabonitriy in bw reliefs eltbough de¬ 
veloped from ihe plabi Amaravati type moonstone^ is especially choT’^ 
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airtc'rlitic of Cryfonrse an. Its deslfnt invariahly Itaspcf on (he open 
Jutiis lltnter. 

Indian inUiience on Buddhtsl iconoftraphy Is unmistatabTe. 1 -ftnp* 
slji(ues of the Buddhit, seated, slandiDg, or reclining, are abtindanl !n 
the counlry^ amt waic of them, go bark to the bcgtnnmg of the ('briAtian 
era. The earlier type of Dtiildha tniage hnoirti in Ceylm b that of (he 
AnUIint Scliofit, anti Ihe folrled tlrafiery style of ttv; early Buddha images 
clowly resettifiles that of Atngravatf.*” The stone Buddha slot tie. from 
(he Tolu Vila mins at AniimtUiaptJra, with a local dcTOtee seated beside 
il, i> cwnparahlc to the t»< 5 t Ctipta scidpiure, and Ihillava influence can 
lie seen in the ,'jrnipture of roEoanaruva. Some Ceylonese sculpture may 
luive even been cost in India. The Imman (tanel-figtires ttenerafly resemble 
those fti Sanchi, although they are more advanced in style. 

Early Sinhalese pictorial art is said to have been ruspired by 
.Amaravati, and the fresroH at Sigitiya bear striking simibritlest to those 
of Ajanta. Sltmiled on an tsoiated hill, Sigiriyn 1*35 consimcied as an 
iiitprettnabie lefuge by Kina Kajtyapa t, who feigned dtirinit the last 
ejuarter of the liftli rentuty, ond the paintinjts. comprising iwenly-ooe 
female portraits, are placed in two irretmlar rock chambers, usually 
called pockets. Some recent observers have noticed the reflection of the 
Anuimvati style and technique in (he art of SiRirlya. Whjitever be the 
foreign intliience. the Stipriya fr^coes are remarkable productions nf 
their age. Ttiere is ttothiny to susKtat who the artists WTcre, where they 
come (ram, or how they learned tiidr art. 

Apart from the aticieoi f’ali Chronicle, HfuktivctHtSf the main sources 
of the history of dance and music In Ceylon are urt and literature. De¬ 
tails of sculptured dancing figures, and wood and ivtny carvings ud- 
douhlediy tm'i-wl the rdat ion ship of the Ceylonese dancers’ art with that 
of Indian, particularly Bhapila S'alyam, which spread to Ceylon from 
South Indta. The AfaJiavumja mrotlcms musical Instruments such as 
mrfduififl. tak4ile, moddaia. and tiinit, which are still in common use In 
India. Most of the musical instruments iLsted tn the TAufiavamia and 
DataJo Shita, bdonging rniighly to n period Iietwcen the thb-teenth and 
fourieenth centurici. are of Indinn origin. Some of the drums lire 
identk'o] with those of South India. .A Rtonber of technical terms ciirrait 
in Indian music arc referred to in the Sinhalese poem, irdofifawina.:' 
In Sbhafese folksong?, for wmpie harvest songs, is seen (be reflect ton 
of (be foiksongs of Alalabar which accompany the trnn.spUnlatinn nf 
paddy seedlirns in the fields. 

In turn, reylun ha.s cnnirJbuteil a guod deni to India and the world hj' 
carefully preservnu; the original Buddhist doctrine and practice, It was 
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(vmx Try Ion ihjit (li^ mnli\ Ir^iitnl tin? aullinHk ^ccuiidI iif lb? 
rii4 of liudrlhlsm. The Pali amn ku tmd mflueiice upc^ Burma^ 
Cmnbodia, Thaliand^ and Laos: the cctuntrin^it where Thrravada Bud¬ 
dhism flaurbhrs loday. 


Burma 

Burma i.^ the largest counii^' in dm Southeast A^on inarnlaiid iiilh an 
area of a quarter of a miBlon sqitarr tmics. Ahliouah there was a iQrir] 
mute lietween India and Biirnia from very oneietit tinier, tmde and 
tmiliiEt between the two countries developcil by rather than by 
Luul because Burma by across the blghly ftiutcessilile A^sani and 
Mantfiui Wdls, and the Amkan hill ranges. In contrait. the sea route 
to limr Burma was ndatively ea$y^ h was an iinparuiit tn ihe 
mute fmin India tn China, although ttKby Uumui li^ off the muiii ruad 
of world commerce, which goes by sea through the Si rail of Malacca, 

It mainly throunh Buddhism th^t Indtan rhougfai and culture 
niode an joiprcs^ion on Burme^ life and civilizalion. The Ceytonese 
chronicles speak of two of Asokn's niisjilonjirieSy Sottn and Uttora^ wlvo 
were dispatched by Ihe Third UuddMsL Council to Bu-mii to revive 
Buddhism. would sifRx^t (hat Buihlhism hail Iwen in Riistence in 
Uumu for some thne. Whilst the accuracy of this aemunt has been 
questioned p its po5sibi1iLy catinol lie rieninl oulrighh and there ts hardly 
any other legend so wsdesf^read in the Buddhisi tradition of BuftnUt 
and held with such ^Iccp conviction, ^fhere b a Bitmicse tradition that 
Hiiddhism came to the cmmtry through the good offkes of two Mon 
mercbrnits, Tapussa and Bhaltiha, who were graced by the Buddha with 
some hair from his bead and who ensitrined the hair on ihe top of the 
Singuttara liill. at Use place where the fumoLtf pagoda, Shwe Dogon, 
now sLintLir Amongst nther trojilltioiuil occotuiLs etuphasking the Antiq¬ 
uity of Buddhism rn Burma, a pecimfnent story is connected with the 
cfjmmentjitnr of tlte Pali canon In the Bfth evntury^ Biiddhagha^, wkt 
b said to have been l>om in Burma, went w»t to and finally 

relumed bcime with a complete set of the Pali Trlpitoka. UTtilst ibe 
hislorictty of the epiMxle is obscure, the Biinneae diTonicles ftiongly 
msisl on iu renlily. 

Outside the BuddbisL tniditjim, the earliest reference to Buddhism 
b Burma is bund m Uie Chfnese difonk:le« of the ihird ceniuryv which 
men I Jon a Buddhist kiugdotn of o\tT one hundred tboimnd famtiics and 
several thousand monks b LiO'V'atig in central Btirmi. Chinese inlercft 
in Burma was awakened because, rliirinit the Han d^ttasiy^ parts of the 
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toatt had fatlm under ("htneac ovcrlorrUhip, and uxa«onii] iniHtJuy 
expeditions wm witt from Chiiui. After the collapse of the Kan rule, 
Chinn Teiaaed her hold on Horma, 

Despite Chinese dominatlofl of taiB^ parts of Bunm fm* centuries, 
the rauntUtiDOS of Burtoese dviliaalions as we now kn<iw it were not 
laid until the arrival of Indian cutturnl inilticnces, and there is so 
evidence of Chinese tnflufiM-e on Dunnese clvilbuitkin whatsoever. 
Except for its Buddlibt content, Chinese culture lemoined alien to 
BumuL The Burmese daim that the tieghntings of ihdr culture and 
cfvillxatlai] i-ntne with the Sakyan mlgratina fism Indio. According to 
the Bumese kgctidg Taganiut, their fimi laipltal. was fouudett in ypper 
Burma by Sakyan princes from Knpilnvaatu. The Cbtnese teats also 
observe that the Indians' arrival laid the bcgintiitigs of Burmese dvflixa- 
lion, and that whDst Bitddhiam was stmng in central Burma, Hinduisni 
h.iil made some progress in xrothern Burma. 

Indians settled alnoit the coast in Burma and inward cti the river. 
The Fetiffut refm lo £hu>-Indian trade through the wild Sesaial people, 
who poe^ly lived in the north of Burma, between China and Assam. 
Some of the Sanskrit place nomei mentloiwd by Ptolemy in the second 
century have been identified with ptocca in Burma. Although his 
descripthns, especially ol the ititcrtof, suffer Irom mEstakm, he gives 
place names In abundance, sometimes as If Iw la enumerating numbers 
like a Riatbemaiician. The porta of Takkoia and Veninga ap^ar lo be 
PtoTemy’s Takola and Besynga. Ptolemy speaks of the Irtawnddy Delta 
as It was at the beghnung of the second century. He refera to Kirrhadla. 
beyond the movih of the Ganges, in which the fiocsl cfnnainon was to b« 
fmmd, and above whkh lived the TBadat people {variously spcllnd}. 
These peofde are MenUfled as tho Kbatas or the CtUins rnenitaoed hi 
an inscriplIoB dUeoviteU at Nagorjunakemda. They fahobitn] the regioas 
m<w known as Arakan and Lnwir Burma and were converted to Bod- 
dbtnn about 2S0 by monk* fmm Tomhapanna. 

Although Indian culture must have travelted to Burma writ Iwfore, 
posibly In, the pre-Chriitian m. the evidence of ladn-Burmne cultural 
contact from about the fifth century onwards is definite. Its greatest 
impact came in the beginning before the Burmese national genius had 
atuined maturity. “The basis of her scripL her Iftcrature, her art, 
her thought, hrr retb[foD. Burma owes to India, atKl a fair number of bef 
ecntoBtlc products.”** 

The people of Burma are broadly tflvided Into three racial groups, the 
hlons, the Bunnese, and the fthana. Today the Butmeite are by far the 
taigsl group, but the ^flms, who ore related to the Khmers and who 
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once octtiptcd wide trails in Lowes Burma and the hfaby Peninsula^ 
me the emliKit kntiwn people In Bumr* bbtwy. Orifilimlly tho* belt! 
most of Thailand and, m the eaalem pfnJns from Kys^ksu lo 

ihe 5 ea,i tmd thence to the lathimis of Kfu^ I'egu rrtoalncd their main 
oentns of power and activity untU 17S7. The Biffmese betonf io the 
same racial $tcH± as the Tibcmnst Nepalese, and oiber peoples oi the 
HUnalayaii rc^oii. The eitacl date of their iromiitrftLlon to Burma ts not 
known but by the ninth century they Imd become ihe dcmnimnt power 
in Upper Buntm. When thej' arristsd, the tiiiddhfst kluftdom of Pyu with 
its capital at Sri Ksetra, was flourishing, and after the ovtrthftiw of the 
lyu In 832 j they seiiled at Kyauksw* where Uiey arlopled the Innipiauet 
religion and culiore of the Mem. Luter^ they fnuntled thr kin^piooi of 
Arskan, but their main centre was I^gan (ArimadtUna)* 

The Shams, related lo ibe Thiib, asme after the and acquired 

prindpatiitrs in Upper Burmd. They shiuE the Buddhist culture of ihe 
Burmese, The Mons were pftftft persecuted by the Bunmiise during thr 
mcdlaev^ and cariy modem periods, ami were forced to flee to Thalliinil 
in large numliers. Today tltey are relatively small In uumbfrsj nudidy 
cnnccfitnited near Muulmriiii anti have more or less assimilated with 
the Burmese. 

The Mons were, however, an flcrompliahwi peofile; tt was they who 
pave Burma its wrilfnK and it# ndigi^ti. They were possibly U* fiJTSt to 
tonw into coniact with Indian culture in the first century through the 
seafarbig Telingafiiu of ihfi Aadbra-Pallava cotoitTy of fkwtb Indbi. 
The earliest Mon inscription found on a pPlar at T^opburi in Thailand h 
In the f^illava script of the fifth ceniuiyi 

So fsr only the Pyu capital siK, abtnit five mites rmm hw 

Ijee® warlei] with any thonMi5hQ«i Arcbaeolooical find*, ranging frwn 
about the beghmlog of the sialh to Um? end of the tenth centory, ctm- 
prise nuTneraus Buddhist monuments, stone mmT bronae stalues, tet- 
iscotla Ublets Tfith inscriptioiis» and iriiqtiariea. The earliest fdics are 
fragments o! the Pali scripturw difcoveted at Mtua and Maungun, on 
the Pyu site. Dated approsbnateiy 500, these are written In a script 
reembling the Kadnmba script of Sooth fodia of the same perfod- Th«v 
were first disorvered in 1397 and then sepiVletiwBter! by fitnlwT finds at 
Hnuwxa, tnrliHttnpr a manusnipt of twenty gold trat'es and stone stattifl 
ol the Buddha, bwiep {mprinls of Gupta styk. Some of these ftalt« 
carry htscripiinia In Pyu and SanshriL These remainj indkate that by 
thfa time Buddhism was widespread and tedl established In Burma, that 
Pall was known and utMleT?U«d-<eTtalidy In the capiUl rity^nd that 
Buddhism ™ led and nwiriidied from the Aodhra-PaHava region of 
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Stiuih Indiii IroBi cewtits such as AmaravaU, Nagarjunalionila, Kanchj- 
puram. and Kaveripadinanu It is signiGcani (hat alt these places wre 
[ntJmntely assnculed with the Buft<thaghtM3 I radii i on. 

hpigraphic dmruinejila point to the preifalcnc* of the Theravada 
School <if Bufldhtsm, stressing the ilfjctnnat and mct^hysical aspects 
more than anything dsc, AUhougb Uuddhism in Burma at this time 
was prEdominanIty Theravada atid was greatly inSuenced by the 
emergence of the Thtravada Buddhist centre nl Kartchlpuram under ihe 
commcnlalor Dhammapala, evtdrnce is atso found lhal Mahsyatiisnc 
wliich probably came from eastern India, also existed there. 

Kings of the Fj-u dynasty and others Imre the Indian titles of V’arman 
and Viltrama; for instance, Suiya Vikrama (died in 68B), Hari Vihrama 
t6S4-695), and jayacandra V'nrnian. Their capiliil, $ri Ksetra, was 
built according to fnctiiin cosmolagical bclicf.t, tike an image of Indni's 
city Ntidarsana—ahio called Amnravatf—on the summit of Mount Mcru, 
with thirty-two main gates and a golden palace in its centre- The division 
oi the Pyu hingdum Into ihirty-two province with the Icing presiding 
over them would even suggest that the entire layout of the empice was 
organized as a replica of the heavenly realm of India, The Pyu tqtintr)' 
was mentioned hy the Chinese scholars, Hsikn-tsang and I-tsInig, in (be 
seventh century as a KiHidhlst kingdom. The Chinese chronicles of the 
T'ang period provide riirihcr eviricnee of the flourishing state of Bud¬ 
dhism in the Pyu ktngdoni. 

In addition to various Buddhist obiects- tniagts of Vishnu, Siva, 
{*an«sa, Brahma, nitd other Hindu gods have been found at Hmawjta 
Mergui, and over a wide area ni Buttno- In Promei ruined stupas anti 
other objects goitut Uact to the sixth century have been cibcovered. One 
of the stupns k a majestic structure rising from five superimposed ter* 
fMea. The stoM Bgune sculptures attached to ihcee temples and the 
teirawtta votive tablets recovered from the debds of their reUc chambers 
reveal influences not oniy of the contemporary Palinva art of South 
India, but also of the Cuptn style of the north. 

The prfncqial soul hem indianixed iiciglilxnirs of the P>-u were ihe 
two Mon kingdoms of Pecu tHatnsavatl) and Thoton (Suddhammavali), 
where Hincfutsni and Buddtiisnt flourished side by sale. Sometime Irefore 
the rieventb ccDlury Thatoo became a \>rry important centre of Bud- 
^lon. There « also some evidence of a Hindu dynasty, Sri Dharmara- 
janujavatnsa, ruling Amkan from 600 to 1000 .^ 

Earticr. to the north of Prrime, a drixa^cd form of Tantric Buddhism 
to ha« prrvailHl: the Art cult amongst the Mraranuis. a Tibctm 
Dravklian tribe who were a Hanewliut uncouih people and bad scl up a 
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kingdom with its capital at Fagan, tn 1044, Artnwarhla (Animddba] 
AKWndt'd the throne of Pa^, and Ihtia began a new atvd distinguislied 
era in Bttrmese history. Our knowledge oI the Dunnes and their culture 
from ihe devetitb century onward) u more reiUhle and unbroken?* 
Atiawarhia openly endeavoured to destroy the Ari cult, and himself 
FiubracHt Theravadfl Huddhbm from a Mtm minit. Shin ArlKiit 
tUhanuo/inrsiU A patron of art anti cuhwre, he built ritTnentnii temples 
and monasteries with the Kt-tl of it new convert. Hr J>enun wort on the 
Shwe Dngon (or Shwc Zlgon) rajioda which was compleled during the 
reiitn of his son, Kyuniitlha fJ0«4-lllJ). and he imported compiete 
co)HB of the Tripilnka from Ceyion. In 10S7 he even deciored war on the 
Thaton Mon king. Manuhn. who linrl refused to give him canonic^ teab. 
Manuha was defeatedt and Aitawarhia relumed with ibirty-two white 
elephants laden with sacted teats, Buddhist relics, and monks. 

The rsults of the sack of Thaton were of groat impOFTtance (or religion 
arid art in Burmit^ From now onwurib Thetuvada Buddhism became 
the principal reliKion of ibe siote. with I’aii as the langtaise of the 
scriptures. Burmese In* come to be based on the Atanuimriti os inter¬ 
preted and modified by Buddhist tcacher.s. The Burmtse adopted the 
Mon alphabet, and the great InHu* of craftsuim from Thaton to Pagan 
ushered in an era of leligtous and etIucntloDAl reform which lasted for 
over two centuries. 

There were many features of Hinduism in the prevalmt fonn of 
Buddhism at Thaton, including the place of prominence jdven to Hindu 
rteities tn temples- This leil G* E. Horsey to call It a form of Buddhhm 
which was largely Hindu in spirit. 1‘he artists from Thaton inducuced 
the bunding of temples in the Pagan kingdom. In the Bidgat Tail Uhmry 
built In the twelfth centuty to house scriptures from Hiaton, ten Hindu 
avaiaras are reproduced with the Buddha as the ninth, and the buifdtng 
is dedicated to Vishnu. 

Doriog the twenty-eight years of his reign. Kyanriltha carried 
on the work of his father. He buflt numejous temples and stupas. It*- 
dudlrtg the great Ananda Temple, and restored the famous Mahabodhi 
Temple at Bodhicsya in Biliar. where the Buddha had atlaln^ enlighirn- 
meot. Since Buddhijai was declining in India at the time, this resttwolion 
was most opportune. By the end of the eleventh ccniuiyj the Pala 
dynasty of eastern India, under whose ruie of three hundred and fifty 
years both Buddhist ami Hindu art had Bouriahed, and the Xalanda 
University had risen to great fame, was drawing to an end- 

The A^da Temple at Fagan with iu glittering gill spire is one of 
the most beautiful sights (n Burma. On the our.ude there are hflem 
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hundret! plaques illustrsting Uw jataka tales, each wt!h an inscription 
in PiilJ or iioa, and inside the aiates there are eighty niches with 
sculptures of ihc early life of iltc Buddha. These were Rinde by Indian 
artists or by artists foUnwing Jndian styles and models, and with Indian 
inspinitiotL Kyonzitthii, whose mother was Eitdinn, patronixed Hinduism 
as well and hnd many Brahmans amongst his advisers. Kyanzittha’s 
reifru ts regarded as the moat creative age in the history of Bunna. After 
F^yanzittha'h death, his son, Alaungsithu, come to the throne. He, too, 
was a peat temple hullder^ancl hupt the temple of Thatbyinnyu at 
Pagan, which, according to Harvey, dominates all others in majesty of 
line, and which was buPt after the model of contemporary temples In 
Xorth India. 

In the last quarter of the twelfth century, a sipiiheanl episode oc¬ 
curred b the history of Buddhism in Burma when it was split by the 
esiabJliIinwnt of a Ceylonese order of monks by Capata, From then 
vQ, Ccybnese Buddhism was the chief influence on the religion of Burma, 
Ceylon at that linn; had wittissed a revival of Theravada Buddhism 
intder Parnktama Bahn I, and for the next four tenturve!! was looked 
upon with the utmost veneration by other Theravada Buddhist cnim tti q 
such as Thailand, Burma, and Ctunbodia. During emturies Indian 
trade with Burma had been os brisk as ever. An Enscrlptitin at Pa yan 
alludes (0 a Vtslinu temple built by Nanadesi merchants and to a gift 
mode to tlic iia&ple in the thirteenth century by some Malubarf 
merchiiAts. 

Whilst Buddhbm was declining in India, mimy Buddhist monks 
oQSMid over io Burma, taking Pub art and Taniric Buddhism with 
I ban. But this B urmese link wi th India was weakened when the Ttirki- 
Afghan rulers look ova northern India. Burma herself was not In 3 
very stable conditiwi. In I28T Paitao fcB to invaders, and 

Burma bpsed into a slate of poUtJcal dkbtegratton, pruiimged anarchy, 
and ctmftiaifin. Buddhisro suffered in the Rencral dedlne. The Sanglia 
split up into sects, and olUiougb pogndai were bupi, none of them could 
rival even the Irsser temples of Paj^. This ocmditlon lasted until the 
second hall of the flfteentb amltny when Dhaddacedi iii^ 

throner a more smWe kirtgdnn wrw set up, and relipous rafomw were 
introduced, restoring the fbngha to its former prestige and power. From 
now onwards, Buddhism was firmly emrenched in Burmtse sodety and 
alibomth there were schfsms on trivial nutters, its ascendancy has never 
beta quesikmed. 

The nilere of the bt^ dynnsu'ea, aadi as the Toungoo (1WK7S2) 
and the Abungpaya (lJik-I 8 Bd). were devout Buddhists, nod Bud- 
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4hfj jn Hnd in imlLujf continued to grow in Burm 3 ^ makmg ootAble 
cerntributions to world Buddhi.'frri, During ttof reign of AflndonT tn re¬ 
markable stalesmtan who rukid his eounliy moat wisely at a critical 
when pressure on Upper Burma wus ctmiintjally moubiing^ 

Buddhism made ftirther progress in Bunna. Under }titition> painmige, 
religious studies wer^ pormied with increasing vigour and aseah and some 
of the best works of Bunnese Buddhism were prtxluced. Emulating the 
iraditiun of Asoka. Sifindon summoned the Fifth Buddhist Council to 
rnnke u reducUou of the Tripitaha. The CoimcD met at Mandalay froto 
iS6S to 1S71 tmdcf the tllncUon of the King Mmsdf^ and the lest 
ndfipted was inched no 129 stone skbs^ which are still carafully pre- 
»rvcd. This te^t formed the tiasis of the re^^Lsion of ibe Tripitaha 
carried out under the auspice of the Si^lh Buddhist Council held tn 
Rangoon during I9S4—1956. 

Buddhism not only dominated the culiujul life of the people but played 
a signjficatit role, at times dedsivet in the poUtical history of Burma. 
It helped to unify the peoples of Burma by bringing the Mons^ the 
UurmesOp and the Shana logcthef into oam nalJoDal rellgiorip culture, 
and conadotuaicss. It encuurjiged the growth of art^ ediiratipQp Bterature, 
and social and cuiiuiat life. Although Htirmese ab^l»d or bet 

influences, Buddhism nepiesents the crystalilmtion of Buimrse natioiial 
tradition. It biaugurated a s<K:lety in Burma based on equality of social 
StandardsT few societies cojoy such democratic social life as docs Buntil, 

The story of Slam^ or Thailand as U Is now called^ is unique in that 
although the country has a Tong hktoryp the Thal!i, who domiiialc It to¬ 
day,. have a emumtm history of only about seven centuries. The Thais 
<anie to Siam zn the ihirtantb ccBtury, having been driven out of theif 
fonner home in southwestern China by the militaiy campaigns nf Ktiblai 
Khajx Tliey had founded in Yunnan artMmd the seventh century a 
powerful kiDsdonip Nanchao^ which played an important role in the 
hiaptofy of Southeast Asia until their expuTskm*®* 

Jvanchao was In dose prcMcimity to the Indisniied P)ru ktiu^otOp and 
lay -on n route betweest India and CMna at a time when intetcourse 
between these two countries was active, Hcfice,^ If had been eaeposed 
to Indian culture for centurteSr^ Buddhism was poptdar In Kanchao, 
Two bells with BuiIdhLst businripiiotis In Chinese and Sanafcril that 
have been dated about the devnith century have been foimd there, 
Brahman advisers to the gm'ernment arc teferred to in their folklure^ 
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'i'hert' lA'crr Indian seiileimnLS in N^inchao. The mmt important Thd 
kingdom in Vunnan wa£ Gandimra; oiie portion of U wns al» called 
\'iflehaniJyB.^ Thttr oapiud wna loitywri as Mhhilfip and the kbg» enthled 
'^^lllhaT^jd;' KTii reputedly descended fnitn Asbkn. The people of 
\anchno used an alpluiiet of Indian origin,, .ind, accotrltag to a local 
legend, Avnlnklle^^^ra came from Indb and cnitverled the people to 
Kudilhbm, Namc^ dt places and symbcils in Vunrutn were associated wilh 
Huddhism; for cT^ample^ the sacred hiti Grldhra'kuuti. the Bodhl Trce^ 
and the l*ippjila Cave. AccordinK to a ltnlli*cenlury Chinese trawllcr, 
there was eeen a IdcjJ traililidn assorting that the Buddha attained 
enlightenment in Ytmjmn. W riting in the thirteenth century, Ela.shiduddln 
not only caJls the rouniry Gandhara, but asserut that iis people came 
friim India and China.*"' 'Hie Pali chronicli-s and the Chinese annals also 
endorse the view that ihe Thnis, although eihnolQgicatiy related to the 
Chinese, had acrpitrcd mtiee Indian cukure than Chinese before they were 
fon::ed tnji of tbcit homelund. In northcTTi Siam, where they settled first 
iind which was close to southern China, there is no tmee al Chinese 
influence either in customs, dress, IkeroLurc, art,^ or religion. 

tlvtn befiirc the Moitgul incurious, some of the Thais had be^Uii to 
move out of Ihdr slate and nhiwly penrtfate the adjoirung areqjt to the 
south and west, juch a* the Pyu kingdom, the Shan slatesj and the Sip* 
Song I'snnn, a ntwrutn's land to the northeast of Skoi- AtTording to the 
%tjntGrd Siamese hblor)^ of North Siam, the Pmgs^ndan Vftmta, 
ihr hr^t Thai seltlement of aiQ' imporlance was made in @60 when a 
Thai prince mirncd Brnhmn crossed the Mekong and founderl n prLn- 
cEpality at Chai Ptaka hi the distdcl of Clielngrai. in far northfini Stam,^ 
In 1215 the Ttuis founded the [vHndpallty of Mogaung to the imrlh 
of Bhomo, and eight ytnn later, that of Mone (or MuiHig Xai). ft was, 
however, after the cc3ctM|u«t of ihcir kingdom by the Mongd^ in 12SJ, 
that their nws migratum from Xanchao commenced. 

By the thne these Imlbni^ed Thai i^rofile rrached Siqm. the country 
had tKirn in culhiral contact with India for moro thon a thousand 
yearn. Whilst there » archacdogical evidence uidicaiing Indian influence 
mt early Siamese culture, specific referenres to Siam in the andeni iltem- 
tore of Indb are rare. Frequent referefices tu ^uvamabbuntl. howevfrr, 
dn suggest that the xncient Indians were fAmilta r with the ]Mcnam 
Valley* The Siamese schfllar, Prince Damrojigp whoM researches wett 
basnl on Skmtse ajioals and irocripifons as well as m Chtnesc 
chrooictes, has rvni ius:gfsirtj that Suinmahhumi wus acfiially in 
«iuthem Siam, near the mouth of the \renHtm C’hgo f'hya. Cowles fs 
:il?o Ilf the u^iinKm that ihb regiun with Its many (nponyms like Suptui, 
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Kanburi, U Thon^, dl mtHninpr or the brwl of firrhiipA liarl 
a better rUtm than Burma to represent Sus'^riiahliymi. 

ThalUad comprises four geopripbicaJly distinct areas—the northern 
region embmclng the circle of BayaU, Use ccntraJ re^^ion formed 
by the valley of the Menairi River, the northeasiem plateau rcRiotih and 
the soulhein peninjfular region. The earliest inhabitants of Smti were 
the l^vas—some of whnn^ still survive in the northern hill rangel¬ 
and the Mon*khnwr, t^bo stretched from prcseni^Say ranilxdia ihroLijsh 
ihe Jlcnam Valley and the Malay country as far as l^egu. All thirw 
were deeply inflMeoced by tn-dian culture. The north frit the 
Unpact for the first time when it was conqapred by the Afons nf central 
Siam in the eijd^th century and tt seem-t likdy that central Sinni may 
have come into direct contact «'iih Amaravati even before the XTons 
BTiived from Lower Burma, as is suggested by ihe archaeologjciil finds 
ill Tong Ttik and l^hra Pathom (or Nagnrama Paihanm). The Buddhist 
syTnboJ. the dhanruif^kra, has been brand amongst the relics at Phni 
Pathom which suggests thnl Buddhism possibly had reiiched Siotn c^-en 
before the Chrisibn era* Impose the dharniac^kra tjelonfis to a ve^' 
early pennd of fudihn art, when ilw Buddha was not represented in 
human form but only by symbols. The specimen found at Phtn Pnihom 
may not be so old* but ft is not later than the first or second century* 

The northeastern area liad come under ihe mfloenM of the Hindu 
kingdom of Funan ai a very Rirly period* Laiecj when nurihcastoni 
Siam feU to the Khtners, its Indian character was further strengthened. 
The southem pan of Siam^ however^ was most directly and continuously 
in tofltart with India, l-ariisc numbers of Indian merchants, seitfm, and 
leuchtfs came to muithem Siam in sumwdve waves either d^Jy 
frnin fhdk or throiudi Burma, Southern Siam k full of remains of 
Indian culture* most promineflt of which U the dty of Nakhoii Sriiham* 
manit. 

The traffic along tlte trade routes between India ai^ Sfnm v^ie<i 
from time to time. It seems that the earlksl Indbn immigrants to Siam 
came by isea from the Amaravatl region. Having landed at Martaban, 
they proceeded toward^ the smith through the Three Pagoda Pass in in 
southern centra! Slam, taler* during the Gupta penod, when the capita 
was at Patallputrii the route* frmn Uic pn^ti in Benroi). si^h as 
Tomrallptb were busier. Soolheast A-^um travellers pfoceeded eidwr to 
Martalwiji or to Ibe Burmese ports of ,Akyjb and ,Atai£jin. and t^ce 
overland to Siam via Thaion, During the period nf Palbva ascem^y 
in South India, the mule fmm Ranchi dther sinilght (o Mergul and 
Tfuisseriin, or to Tokuapa in the Siamese part of the Malay Penlnsuki, 
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was commnnly its«d. In addition, theie was the sea route around the 
island of Singapore up to the Gulf of Siam where Bangkok stands 
today; allhough long, ihh route was oflnn used. 

Xumemus cscavatJons have yielded extensi^Ht evidence of Indianiea- 
tion aiul some rttnarkahk pieces of art. Because Suim inrTeaaitigty a.s- 
similatcd Indian art and culture into a local pattern, relics of pure 
Indian descent are more ancient than those redeettng local infiuetice. 

The most anctent objects of eullure excavated In Slam in 1927 at 
Pong Tut and Phra Paihom are all relics of Indian culture. Pong Tuk, 
jiituated less than thirty miles west of Bangkok on the Mekong RK'«r 
very dtue to Kanbuii, was on the route to the Three Pagoda Pass leading 
to Mortals, and was thus in direct contact with Amaravati. Indian 
settlements Dotirished on Ihfa silt for aeverai centuries. Excavations 
have revealed n variety of objects, including the remains of a temple 
sanctuary aw! other buddings, a email statue of the standing Buddha 
and, curiously, a Gmeco-Koman lamp of Pompeian style. The discovery 
of (his lamp in Siam has been regarded ns indicatwe of coUabotation 
between Indian and Greek navigators east of India. Coedbs ctxisiden 
the lamp to be of Medileiriincaa origin, not a copy made in A-sia, and 
places It in the second century.** This date Is Aw coofimted by the 
snoD bnmrc statue of the Buddha in the Amaravati style of the second 
century. In addition, other objects, such as votive tablets of the 
Bridbgaya style and bronze Buddha tntnges, show Gupta influence and 
could not be later than the sixth century. Since no K.hiiier or Thai 
inuites Of tdtjects have been found on this site, and alt the relies are 
Bmtdhbt, It Is suggested that a centre ol Buddbisl worship existed 
at Pong Tuk Iram early in the Christian era up to the sbith w seventh 
eentuiy. tJuddhisin may wefl have come even earlier If the rr^esentation 
of the Buddha by the dhormacakra found at Phra Fathom b taken into 
consideratlMj, The very early inhahiiants of weatem Siam must have 
prmdpally remained Buddhbt for a tong ibne, for thwe are i» early 
Hindu relies found in the area. Rowevefj Indian cultural influence con¬ 
tinued to grow througbtHit; first through its contact with Amaravati in 
^tb India, and later with neighbourine Dvaramti In the Mcnam 
Valley, an Indianiwd kingdom Of Siam of which Pong Tuk may well 
ha>'e been a part. HsUan-lsang mentions that 'ni-bo-lo-po-ti (Dvarevati) 
was a flourishing kingdom between Sri Kietra (Pyu) in Burma and 
Isaitapura {Khmerdang) In Camlrodia. 

Situated m central Slam, Dvaravatl wu founded by the Mons or 
Talaings from Lower Btinna in the second or third century, ft became 
prominent after the decline of Funan. By rhe seventh century Dvuravatl 
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bsd become ijoportaBi enough to di^patdb embassi^ to Cbbia and ei- 
leid her frontiers fran the borders of Cambodia to the Bay of Bengal. 
This kingdom flourished txntil the rulers of Kambuja e:ttended tbeir 
supremacy over the Lower Menam Valley tn the tenth eentmy*. The 
brotue Bwddims oX Aroaravati stylct Gupta images from the Ganges 
Valley;, ndns of stupas and monasteries^ and tablets bearing Buddhist 
beliefs written in PaUa^'a script have been found there. The art of 
Dvaravatl shows dear Gupta affiliattons. The Hindu and Buddhist images 
of Vbbnu, Siva, and the Buddha appear to reflect the art of Samnlh, 
Mathura, and Ajanta, Even after the Thais had broken the Mon power 
and set up their asccndancyp Dvaravari rctamed something of its Hindu 
ritaracicr. Gnder the Thais the dty came to be known ag AyuihJa^ which 
remained the Thai capital until it was captured and destroyed by the 
fiurmesr in 

The archaeologica) and sculptural rmiams bdonglng to the succeedbR 
period are somewhat scanty^ they nevertheless poini out that during tile 
eighth and ninth centories the people of centra! Siam practiced 
Themvada Euddhistrit and that their art was influfsicwi by Gupta art. 
As they were politically a part of Rambula (Cambodia} during this 
period^ it seems they were furiber inDucpced by Hindu ism ^ of which 
many traces are fotmiJ. 

One of the oldest sites in central Siomi eighty miles north ol 
is Lnq^burj n minor dty at present but for centuries a eentre of 

MorwEndhin cidture which later became the capital of the central Sbmiise 
province of the Kambuja Kbigdom in 100!. Here ore ancient mmmmtnts, 
fncltiding the temple of MohB’^tat, and standing images of the Buddhai 
ouc of which bean a Sanskrit inscription. 

One of the mo$t lemaxkaljle sites in the centre of Siam, h Srideb 
(Crlp-tep), w^here statues of Hindu ddtles bearing Sanskrit irtscriptions 
of the fifth or siath coituty have been discovered. The art of Srideb b of 
eacellftit r[uulity and provides a link between Indioti art and the art of 
Indfx^hina. Quorltcfa Wales considered Srideb the oldest fepown Hindu 
temple in Indoditna. Le h!ay, boweverj has some misgivings, not becsiise 
of its architectural conception, which Is definitely HindUp but because of 
its laterite base. 

In peninsular Siam, as well as in MuJaya, evidence of the existence 
of hitherto ittisuspected Hindu states and settlements has rKcntly come 
to light, and some Buddhist and Hindu images have been excavated. 
f*tes«it knowledge is bosetl on archaeological fittds and Chinese notices, 
which do not easily lend Uumisd™ to intcrpreiation. Of the several 
states So this region mentiemed by Chinese aiinals, ona was TamhraJlngo 
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wiih ill CApitul 41 IJgof, nifxkrii Niikhoii Srithammurat, A Sanstril 
tniicrfplifla ut not bter than iht sixth century has been fnuniJ here. As 
the Piili Siddeta refers to this klni;rtoai, it must have been nourishing in 
the second cenUiry. Ah hough k was a strong Buddhist centre many 
Hindu relics ha\T been unearthed here. Three sanctuaries—the Hot 
ihahm with iiUiT]eT{}U!i Sivalingas. the San fra Uuon conuimtng brnna; 
statues of Siva, Parvali, and Ganesh, am) the Na I’ra Narai with its 
renowned statues nl VUhnu—are ainottgsi the excavations made at this 
site. The ftoliticat history of this state is itbscure, but the ambitions of 
utie of its prijices iniliated an era of Indian culture which has been 
d«<ignatcd the Cambodian period of Siam, 

Accorriing to the /jang Sii». there possibly exusled in the ration in 
the first or second century a Hindu state, LunR-ya-hsiu, which sent 
sex'eral embassies iti China, This may liave been the Lankasuka of the 
,\taky and Javanese chronicles, lociited oii ihc east coast of the Malay 
reninsula, sooth of Ligor,*’ 

The Isthintu of Kra, in addition to N'akhoii Srilhammarat, has 
produced a rich barvei of archaeological finds. The Vat Thru Ihai 
at Chaiya of the Sri V'ijayj period b cou^meted according to the 
clasical Indian arch i tectum I ptinciplrs of tiipa-iastra. An exquisite black 
bust of Lokesvitru, inspired by Pat# art. has Ixcn found in this vicinity. 

Towards the end of the tenth century, Lotibiiri waji selerd from the 
fcigiiini! Sion king by a prince from Xahhoti brithammarat, thus 
brltuptig the whnJc of cculrn] nod southern Siam tinder one authority. 
In JOOZ, Hs son, Suryavamian J, captured the throne of Kainhuja at 
Anghw dvrlne a dvit war. Although he came from souihem Stam. his 
dj'iuuty claimed kinship with the Khiners. arid Sitryavatman chimed 
the Khmer hingdom aj hb right. Thus central and southern Siam were 
united with Kambujn under the Khmer Kingdirm of which norlheasteT'D 
Siam was stready a pArt. 

The Ivhmers or Camlxxlians had begun to (Hiiietraie the northeastern 
iwrt of Siam front llie Hvenlh centurj-, but it was nnt until Khmer 
asconlancy had been ertahlhhed that Siam fell the full imparl of Khmer 
culture, Boii resions beloni,*ed to I lie utrne liHiianiiietl cutture. The 
Khmers patruiiiacd both Buddhism anti Hinduism, leaning a little more 
to one or the other at tfiflerwjt times. Whilst their Icmiites at rknom 
Rung and Muang Tam are clearly Hindu in character, one of the scenes 
piwtrayed on a targe square stele b of a Buddhist characier which 
Tcsentbles tdirfs from Bharhut and Sanchi, 

Wltibt the Khmers were ruling noriheastern ami central Siam, the 
Thais Inntan ro penetrate the Imirl. Thej' settled first in the nunh iu a 
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^Irpii?nt)«it slati! of the court ai Anjijtnr. Their tiii^rtilJoiis, unbipoiLirit 
ai first, becajtie foniiidubk hy ihr mkldlc of ihe century. One 

<iF thdr leil to the fouiwljitirm of the Shnn in Um^cr Humnip 

and in 122^ the Idiigd^m of Sukhotiii foiiitilrd^ The rise of Thiii 
l>owtff is assodnied with Rsm:! Kamheniit U'^r iiamhtn}» who miccmlff) 
to the Lhrone about i27tp. Diiring his reifin the Thai kini^om wa*i 
extended lo intlMde both Peaii and Xakboii KSrirhaTnnisrat,aijd puljtical 
rdatlatis with China were opened up. A patron of HyddhSsm. Kama 
Kamheng was well ViJjsed in both ihc TripilaLii anci tiiinlu rUimt and 
QAtTDlogy, Ke bunt a schcHil for Efiiidu and BudUiiisl prl^is^ and dis¬ 
patched a Tn^ioil tu CeyEcm to fetch Kiiddhltit rrUc« atid Buddhism 
prosperfd \n Subhotain and it received impetus from Ceylon when the 
Thai kini^ peinsmded the CeyfcFde^e tniitik^ Maha-sirTii Sani^hanij, to come 
to Siam. Rama Kaniben^ was an admirer of Parakrnma BahUp ihe king 
of Ceylon, and sought to emubie him. Under Kamhcni^f's influencep 
Buddhism and Pali literature were fimity estabtbhed io Suhhotai and 
even the neighbouriDg Hindu kingdoms came more and more Into tlie 
Buddhbt orbit. Hindui >011 then declined, leaving lU mark only on 
ceremcmies and cu 5 ( 0 fms+ Tlie Sukhoiai Scbool of Kuddhisn is often 
characterued as the blending of the Chbrngseo School, which may have 
come frqtn China, and the Theravatia School of Ceylon. In SukhotaJ's 
many lanples and rtmnrUhle bromce standing Buddha imagB can be 
seen the beginnings of ITifli an* which is a fttskm of the art of the 
Khmers and the legacy which the Thfli$ brought with them from the 
north. 

By the middle of the fourteenth century» Sukhoial declined and the 
centre of power moved to .Ayulhb, A Thaf prince crowned himsrff king 
in liSO under the title of Rainudhif*aii. and he h traditionally regarded 
aa the fim king of Thailand. Religious contact with Ceylon cmnttnactl 
and during the Ayuthta period, particularly the fiftecfiih cenluty, 
Buddhist activity greatly increased under the innuence of Sinhafae 
Buddhbm. PoItticaByp it ms a period of wars with Burma on tine side 
and Cambodia on the other- The Khmer kingdom was destroyed by the 
Thais in the fifteenth cefitur>% reducing ft to Siamese va^salttfei the 
Siamese captured Angkor three tintfs. and finally annexed it In 1460. 
Tlus Siamese victoiy over Angkor in 1431 led to on ioliiix of C-unbodian 
scholars and priests. The Siamese king, taking advantage of Cambodian 
scholars and statesmen, rwjrgantKed the slate aifmmlstralton and re- 
tnodelled the court cerrmonials on Cambodian lines* a reform that sur¬ 
vives even today. 

The ThaL3 were eihnolu^cafly Chinese and ihe chroniclKi of the 
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Sul dynajity give (teLilbof the csouTt life at Xanchao, which resembled 
that of ibe Cblnese. Many words are cwnmoo to both Thai and Chinese ; 
for instance, most of the Siamese numerals are of Chfiifcr origin. The 
only obvious Chinese itdlucnce on Siam today lies in architecture, par- 
Hcutarty the tiers of roofs of Siamese temples. Very tittle dse of Thai 
culture Can be traced to China. In fact, It appears that cveo when they 
arrivetl in Siam, the Thais bad not absorbed uiucb Chinese culture. For 
in norihcro Slam, where ihi^- settled first and which was dose to southern 
China, there is no Irace of Chinese influence in cusioms, an, literature. 
Of thought. Chinese culture, without the medium of Buddhism, haa not 
generally attracted non'Chinese peoples, even in China's immediate 
neighbourhood. The ThaU do not appear to have been very culturally 
advanced at the time they came to Siam. When they found themselves 
face to face with the highly advanced kingdom of Cambodia, they were 
simply arnsstricken and fasdnaietl. 


It B steely surprising that the Thais took to the prevalent form 
of Mon-Khmer cutture cnthusiostkaliy and in time made notable con- 
uDjulioos of their own to it Today Thailand is replete with temples. 
The presemday capful, Bangkok, alone has numy famous temples, 
of which are umoDgst the most impressive momiraents in the whole 
of for es^ple the mt Thm K». the temple of the Emenild 

to the royal paUre. The main object of worship 
in ^ temple is a sUgle-stwie jasper image of the Buddha which is 
( (0 a very ancient period, and arotind which numerous lestinds 

hare growj. Tlw image was first discovered in 1436 at Chicngiai In 
Bwthm hlam. ft all paintings, bas-reliefs, and other pieces of sculptural 
art enhance the artwilc beauty of the temple. 

Although Tliailand Is predominantly BuddiUt, there are traces of 
Himlti intluenoe, visible mostly in ibe court ceremonials. The kings of 

Cambodia and adopted 

^ Ruined from toothem Siam. UntD recently, the court Brahmans 

S worship of both Hindu 

tesaw rii«: Ceremonies o( coronation, tonsure, cremation, and 

developed by the Brahmans. 
«>toiiation by its ancient .Sanskrit designation, the 

7H » \ ceremonies, such as 

the ablutions, anointment, and 

the «^| coronation, ore clotely mixWkd on Hindu rituals, and are 
presuled nrer by the Ueke Reh Cara. The Buddha, as weB as 
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the chief HtndL daties, are representnl in these cercmoniea. The tonsure 
ceremony in SLun is a rite of hUtiatjon of yoittbs, corresponding to the 
Hindu CvdaAafma Hamsala, which is a vcr}' im|»rtiuiE Hbflit Samjkata, 
Cremation, an old vedic rite, ia the only meam of disposal of the 
mnaibs of deceased royally b Siam, and the chief method of 
ol all Lhcir dead. The people of TbaUand lake these ancient ceretiunibs 
very seriously, which parity expiaJiu why slate ceremonies are still 
conducted by Bralitnnns. 

There are some eight famUies of court Brehmans in Thailand who 
claim tJut ihdr ancestors came ori^olly from the sacred Indian city 
of Varanasi, As no Brahman wimum appear to have cone with them, 
they intermarried with local people. Today they speak only SUmtH, 
and have a very limited and corrupt knowledge of Sanskrit Amongst 
their texts, wliich are mostly mjuitms, they have a Tamil hymn written 
in an In dian character. 

Some of the domestic cerctnonie performed in Siam are of Hindu 
origim The raya! title b Rama, a Hindu atfafoni, and tlie royal temple 
at Bangkok contains llitistratinni frem the Ramayana. Hlndo festivals, 
such as Dashnhara, commemorating the victory of Rama over the demon 
king Rjtvana, are still observed in Thailand. In Chi Mai SatUtrtKti 
1 called SoflfAHrdnf) u stOJ observed as the New Year’s Day. The Thais, 
like the Hindus, sliU believe in Vishnu or Nareyaim (Tbre Narain), and 
Mahadeva or Siva, and dislike the osuras (onm:) as the enonies of the 
devas. 

The Siamese lent their own ideas to Busklfaiat xufpture. This led to 
the development of the typical Siamese image of Buddha, in the form 
of a slender hgute with Bame-cnnmed ova] face wearing a strange ath 
{MTvasive smile, and to the distinettve pagoda style which h a unique 
combinatian of Indian inspinttion and Chhiese architecture. 

It is not always possible to separate the Indian inBueiice In That 
language and littmture from the Siamese genius. The Siamese alphabet, 
conaistiDg of rnny-fotit consonaDts and thirty-two vowels, is derived 
directly from the Kambuja alpliohet which. In turn, owo its origin to 
the alphaliet of the iascriptlons of southern Imlia during the sixth and 
eighth centuries. Nutn^nus Thai words are taken dimtly from Sanskrit: 
for instance, aiai, ralk, maha, raeka (tafa). ce«kr«, tttkani (sthon). The 
pmnuodaiJtin of the bmguai^ b, of coursev very different. 

Siamese fiction and mytbologfciil literature have drawn freely upon 
Indian stories. Thdr religiaui literature is almost wholly Buddhist. 
Famous Indian works, such as the AuHayiiHff, the Ma&BbAefata, and the 
5<r^M«fafa have foriued the I>asI« of fotne of the oautondlhg Siamese 
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Ihr kiiaiwn In Siam as Eb^ Rumakkn {or 

R^m^kirti), h rcg;sittled *1 Siaiites€ ctassic. Knowledge of this work 
ib as e^^hilul a cultured Siarrtoe Hotner used to be for an 
t^ufopF^tti. The of Raim and Sita are known cvcrj^herc by 

all classes of pttsple. The epic and I'urank literature of India constituted 
the priii[:ipa] source of inspiration noi only for Siam but for the wbok 
of 5ouibr.ist A^ia. ti pmi-ided the themes for i-lns<r r ^ 1 theatrCp shadow 
thftitrc, and marjoncite shows, 

Indian Ititluence is dearly seen on ^iiamese danoct draina^ and mtetc^ 
Many of the themes of Siam's various danceHlramiu are 

drawn from Indian inylhdfJKp*r for example, the story of SasdlH and 
Satyavan. Many Thai musical [nstTun>ent» closely resemble those of 
Indio. Unlike ludbi, dancinE is on integral part of the social life 
of ThaiUndp and the ancient plays and tales from Indian epics, which 
are almost dissociated ftom the arlu^tic world of India, are continually 
sta^ in ThaiLmd. The Siamese dance is generally perfonned in a 
very slow and steady molitm, as it was done in ancient days in Ihe 
presence of royalty\ 

The Siarntsr legal is dlrccLly desccTKled from the 

The Hindu Dinjrm^iaitras provided the framework for Siamese justice^ 
The enrliei^t available Icsnl corpus dates frtim 1S05, but jiiany of the 
earlier collections oi nianiiscripts were destroyed when Ayuthia, the 
capitiil of Siam at the lime* was sockeil by the Burme-*. The fir^t 
volume of ihh work is Jusitlfiably entitled the /'Aro DfmrmaiiiUra. 

Indochina b divided into several interlinked roftions with dis* 
linctive charocterbticfi, and her states ihroughoui the course of hisiofry 
have been subjected (o pcriodk: Ijouudary changes and foreign inter* 
fercnce and dofninalion. The.se factors have rendered her culture cofn- 
pirx, rich, and varied, givlog her the quality of dU'orsity in iinifomiity* 

Tn the north fe the delta of Tonkin (nnriliern Vietnam) whkh had 
direct 9ffl cdfiiact with India .inrl played a sipiificant foie in lrrtn$>' 
tnitUng Buddhism to China. Smith of Tonkin^ divided by ait alraost 
impenetrable chain of mountalnsp is Annam f sou them Vietnam 1# 
where the fXf>ng‘Sorn culture developed, followed by one of the earllisst 
and bolilanl Soul beast Asian dvilizaUtms Champa. West of 

TutikiD lies Laos, south of which is Cambodia* Both these countries 
ba\T been fmporianl areas of am tact betwven Inrliati and Chinne cui- 
lure. 

Because uf ihc olmuist Insiirmoiintable geu^^raphical barrfmp Indo- 
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diiiw hajj been is^^bied ham ihe nia^ of vhe Amo cpiitm^nt. The only 
overiand route to liidui lny throuf^h Hurtrm over Lhe clihicuU inaiiiinifn^ 
of The lourney over Ibe Rhaiao Fas* to Chim waj tedious. 

Tmvellioj; up ihe rlver$ roeiAtil rrnchin^ ibe inhosipihible wildeme^ 
a\ Yuuiuut jtiid Szeehwfni, Howeverp the sea routes with both India and 
Chitka ttcfe open and cirnrd most of the rrafFic.^^ 

Our knowleftgc of the hwiory oi Indochina, before the afrivat first 
of the ChirtEse And iben o\ the Indians around the beginning of the 
Christiiui era+ h very fraRincninry, The Dong-son culture ffoiirished 
inaitily along the coasuit belt of Animio. dek^clDpbg remarkably be¬ 
tween the filth and secuttd centuries b^c. Thk was the period wb^n 
China was vii^ofausly expjiKikig her franders^ and had cCHne lo domi- 
IItile Tonkin- Cons^ncitiJy, CMna inilnenccd the mi and culiure of 
l>ang'<ofi, especially on iJ»e cve of the Chiistian It was^ however, 
not Liniil Indian culture aitereil Ihe M^e, that Indochinese dvilifu^ 
linn got a real ^tart and gnihcred nionienlmn, 

Indian and Chinese cultures hav^ met in otber arras but not on 
snch a lat^e scale m in hidodiiniip where they interacted with a vigorous 
lot'ttl oiiture. Whilst China ruled over Tonkin for long periods, fndut 
only touched on the soulhern coasu of ludochiim and vanuhed fmtn 
the scene in about the fifth cemtiry w'heu her seafoiitig actl^diy prac-* 
ticolly came to an end. But in that shnti space af time the peoples of 
Indochina were so iti.spJred by Iiidiaii nilturc that Ihiry v'ohtniarify 
accepted It uiikd in turn creoted new ctvnimtions of (unfounfl miglnjility^ 
'T^hina dominated^ while India scattered the seedi and Ikctwren them 
they wre to shape the double aspect of ludo-Chijui-"^ 

The oldest and most iniiairLinl of the Indiaiiiicd slate? was Funan 
occupying the lower valjey of the Mekong, roughly corresponding lo 
ftiudirm Cambodia and South Mi!Ltiam ** Funan was possibly iht result 
of a confederi^lkin of Finut suRgrsls that Fimon ti a ChluH 

variation of the old Khmer word hmm (meaning mountain), ffkntm 
in modern Khmer. Tbe Chinese tcsi^ on Funan were first collected and 
properly interpreted by Pelhot* and Coedfe, ai !n many other sections 
of lndixbrnc.% arcltaeolagy^ initiated the s(!ricius mterpreUliou of the 
orchaeologicp] rvidence. Precise inforTnatiou concerniiig iho people of 
Fiman nnd their dvllixation is larking. The discovery of Indian 
otijecls lOKCther wills c^Jecls of ad^^ncod Dong-son style suggests very 
early Indian contact. However^ ft U generally agreed that clvQlKatlcits 
beRon with the artix^l of IndLiti traders. Funan was rich In all that 
Indian merchanis were InGkiag for and^ in adilition, was an idea! hair 
way huiiisc iin the sea journey in China. 

A Chines writer, Kang 'Fal, who vmirf] Funan in ihe middle of 
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ibc third ceiinit>—tht period i>f the oldest of four Sanskrit inscriptions 
found in that coiintry-Hrcparts that an Indian Brahman, fluoi-Chen oE 
Ho-fu, led by a clreaiu, lajuh^ in Funan, married a locnl princess, 
LIto-Ve, and fouAtled the tiBBdom fn the first century. A varJatfon of 
this jtory b found in ih* Cajnbodinn annals. This litcrarv tradition, 
is amJimed hy n sewenth^cntniy inscription Irain Champa" wherein 
tile Indiiin is tdentihed as Kaundinya of the Pomavamfia, Under KBun-> 
dinj-a’s successots, Funan s dominaiion spread over most of the neigt 
bouriiig lands by the tliird certury, and ditifomalk cotiUcts were 
established with India and Chinas one of hiniati's missinns visited India 
in the third cealury. It is said that the dlrecl descendants of Kaundinya 
were overthrown atwui 200 by Ihe comnvinttef gf the troops, Fan<bc- 
man. who founded the poUikot fn-eatness of Fuium. 

Until the 61th ceotury the hbtoty of Funan is frainneniruy, but 
enoygh is known 10 suggest its inereaeinK Indtanizatlon. About 357, 
for instanix, it Is known that an Indian was ruling Funan. Sea* 
skrit (nscriplions, supported by the Uhfoty 9 } the Uang Dynmy 
whidi provides pre^ dates and forts, teD of the arrival of another 
Indian Brahman, Kaunilinya-Jayaviimuji, who ruled over Funan iie- 
tween 47A and 514" With the assisiante of an indfon monk, Naga- 
sena, who carried statues of the Buddhii and other gifts to the Chinese 
enspefor. he cultivated good refoiions with China, seeking Chinese 
help 10 defeat the neij^lwuriiig Qinifo. AJthouab the kirrgs of Funan 
professed Saiva HlRdubm, N'ngasena reported 10 the Chinese empetiw 
that both Hinduism and Buddhism were flourishing Jn Funtm. The 
Funau&e monks were well versed in Sanskrit and some of them went to 
China and translated Buddhist (ciis Into Chinese. 

RudntvamtBii, the son of Jsyavnrmaji, ascended the throne in 5t4 
and Tided for t^ next twenty-five years. During his reign he seal at 
least six emhauiet to Cbitta- He was an ardml devotee of Vishnu and 
the last great king of Funaii. He was iisponsible for the first great wk 
of scuinture preserved In Indochina. After a praloaged struggle, Funan 
was conquered by the ndghiwuring Indioiiizeil state of Chenla. 

The country was wralihy, and its iraifo. slreirtilnE from Rome fo 
Chma, was brisk. Even the Chinese were fuU of praise for Fnnan's 
malerfo] prosgieriiy. According to them the country was overflowimt 
with goTd, rilx-rr. pearls, and spice*. Considering that the Indians had 
already dnetoped lechniqnes of irrigatiim and land reclamation it Is 
(hat they were responiihle for ibe agricultural prosperity of 

Not much of (he art of Fmwn has survived. The Fimanrse ardueo- 
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logics] sitCp Oc-eOp \m prodot^d varbus ruipcrrtatit objeetSp bducting 
a gold medatliDn, dat^ct 152. bearing the effigy of Antonbus Pina. The 
Roman medaUion was found with varipua Hindn object#, noubly in* 
(a^los and scab with Sanskrit bnscriptipns of the same and folIowinR 
periods. The medallbn b slrfking evidence of lie dose [ndo^Roman 
trade reladons, which were one cause of rntlkn e.xptoraiba of Souibea^t 
Asb. 

fnfliieDce of Gupln or pem-Gupta archfteclitre b futirtd in many 
Fimanese building#, and niiniiernii# atatmia of the Buddha and Hindu 
god#, juch aa Vbhnu ami Siva, gold a^ntinienia, tin amuleu with lyrn* 
t>ob of Vbhnu And Siva^ and merchifit't seab with fnsmptioti# in 
SonshHip have been wccavaied fmm site# in FunAn. Some of these piecES 
mrt directly imported from India and others were copied Eocally 
from Indian modds. A Buddha head dbeovered at Bs-the^ clearly of 
Gandhoja InspiratMo. h perhaps the old«i Indian oti|ect^ The Imagej 
of Hatibara and AidhanArlsvara. found in xnithem Ftinati lind now pre¬ 
served in the museujn at Phnom Fcnh, are brflliant etamplea of aedp- 
tpral art, both in eonceptbn ant] eaecutJoiiH 

Fumn InMtr^tlons arie \n piiftj. fbwlesa Sanskrit, Tbcfr content 
shows that Indbn religicpn. philosophy^ and mythology were widely 
tmdersLood, and that the secular knowfedge o! Indb, frucb as phonetics 
{fiihda}f logic (wyaya)*and pditkal theory (orMajiurralj were studied 
in Funan. 

Oiampa, on the cou#t of Annnm. was another Indinnii^d state, abpoit 
which more infortimdon b a^mllable, 11 conslantiy dashed with the 
nearby Chinese colonies estnblbbcd in Tonkin during the Han pedod. 
imd hvnee Cbinese hbtortans frequently refer lo Champa. The kingdom 
(called Lin*>'l) b first memtlatted In i The name Chajaipa h 

clearly fndbn wbethcr It was named after the tapEtnl of the Anga 
country in the Itywer Ganges Voll^, or as Ssutd suggests, afurr the 
Cola cnpiiol of the same The Chams were prohabty of the same 

Indoncsuin stock os the founda^ of the Dong-son cultiine further to 
the north. 

Situated m the mam sea routes frofn India and Java to China, and 
at the fool ol ipice-bearmg mountama. Champa soon attracted ti^ 
atom Lion of Indian traders^ and pbyed a signJbeant role tn spreadmg 
Indbn cidtiuic in eastern Asia. Sri Mara was the fir#t Hindu king of 
Chunpap end catablbhed hXs d>^tLa$ty about 200 over an ertendve area, 
including Tonkin and part of nortbem .^rmoin. Champa maintabed 
dose retiuions with Funmi, a fact which must ha^-o been largely re¬ 
sponsible for the peneiratiofi of Indian innuence there. Sinee the early 
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of CfLUnpa is nccotutructci^ from ChioE^ sources, wf ihc 
ChincM derivalron of the nmiies of Champa kings. They all l»yn with 
Fatif such as ran-hionj! and Fun-'wen, which is pos^rly a corruption of 
the common Indian royal suffis:, farwn/a. I afl-wen, wlui had expanded 
the frontiers of his entpfre by 3 . vipnnjua. aggrcsslw ^lolicy, died in 34 '>. 
His irrandson, I'on-hU'Ui, was probably the Mn|i> rerrmed to in the San¬ 
skrit InKTiplions ns Rhadravarnimii. Hr wat n notrrf comnuinekr and 
schniar. He flnliiraied a temple in Si™ at Mison which was ctillet) 
Bhadresvarasviuni and hecame the cenlre of royai worship in taler 
CEnturies. It is said that hhadravarnuui abdicated his ihrone to spend 
his last days on the banks of the Ganges. 

Champa passed through various dynastic, and war with China con¬ 
tinued intern) it ten tly^ partiewlarly during the third and fourth centuries. 
This was a period of political unrest in China, which pralmbly gave 
Champa the ojiportiinity to erpand into Chinese teTTitOif 3 *, Unwever, 
once China was unified under the Sui dynasty towoids the end of the 
sisih emtury, Champa was attacked and its power broken by the Chi¬ 
nese empetor. The Chinese toot t:adt with them the golden tablets of 
eighteen kings of Champa and 1350 Buddhist works. Champa con-. 
Untied as a tributary state of China, but it never recovered its old 
power. 

Recent eKravalfons in Tra-Kleu, Uw most andent capital of Champa, 
have revealed ample evidence of Indian biiiuencc In the form of Sivaite 
and Vaisnavile shrines and bas relirls. The earliest inscription found 
in the region and ps»UhIy the whole of Southeast Asia, is the Vo-canh 
inscription writleo in a South Indian script and doting from the second 
or third century. The most andenl bron« statue found in rliump^ J 5 
that of ihe Buddha of Dongduon* fQuang-mim) which is one of the 
most beauUfu) specimen* of AnLOfavati art: even a priocipalliy in that 
area was called Amaravati, Inscriptions of Biadravarman, both in San¬ 
skrit and Cham, have been found; Uwy belong to about 3S0 and ore the 
earlitsi inscriptions found in Champa protier. This hronre Buddha Image 
of the Amamvaii School Indicates that Buddhism had obtained a footing 
in the country by the third century-, and in 60S the Chinese captured 
Bttire than ihlrteen hundred Buddhbl monks. I-tsing also aBudes to the 
prevalence of Biiddhisn) in Thampa. Mahayana Biiddhiam was posdiily 
moat gemratly practiced, m it was occasionally palronbted by the tCings. 

During this period, remarkable sculpture) anil original brick tem- 
[des were cnatcd which are notable lor their dreoration and oraajomta- 
Uon, The doorways and pillars ate adorned with an Incredibly intricate 
stow foUation of teaves, Uutb and Bowers, inset with mcdallioiis of 
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ajic!iorI(£!i and f^lestb! dimmers. Three grouptj of tctdplea, Mf^song, Po- 
oagai, and Donj^dtiongj, are very famauj^. In the djiy§ of thdr siplcmdour 
theCTiani^ wi?re Sivall^i and StvUr his Saktt^ond hu two »on$, Gancsa 
anti SkarHla^ w^re pri>niiiieni mnongst the ii^cKt& mt}r^{|tped. Champa 
5Utucs followed Gupu modeb, not only m fubject msitter but 
tn teebnique, which wa§ shnple, dignified, fliid ituijcstic, SarLskiU in- 
scriptiom^ one of which cam'es a date of the Saha emt have also been 
foimd. 

The beginnines of ChenlUp the Indioni^ed kingdom that deniollshed 
Fiinon and faicr biocHs^imed into the Khnief Empire, are t^sescare. Chenia 
b the name of the EingrTom b3 found In Ihe Chinese texts, but the 
dertvatioTi of ibe name is not knoWfu Oen!a was certxJidy b existence 
by the end of the iJxih ccltlllir>^ and was begltimrig to emcs|fp in (be 
northeaxiern parts of CamlKxfia along the mldilk reaches of the hlekong 
whllsi Fiittan iras (toarbhing. it h po^Hde that imt« the end of the 
fifth century Chenla was confined in the tableland watered by the 
Semup^ whilst ihc Bassac region was dombated by the Chums, it was 
a state of Piman aneJ had its capital at SresfalJiapura^ near Vat 
Phu. 

Chettla t$ eJaimed to liave been the origfrud home of the Kambufa 
people^ The Knmbu|a royaJty, however, traced its ciescent from rUbi 
K.iml)ij SvayjunbJiava, tJie kinje of Ar^-adesa (India) ant! the apidt^ 
Mera, which is another version of the recurrenl motif of foundJitifln 
myiki of royal famnies in South indi^ The twn eai'liest known kmp 
are SrutaViimtan and hts son STahtbavaitnanj who wented Clwnk^ 
freedom from Funan. About the middle of the sixth century, when the 
lost kmg gf Funan, Kudravamum^ dirdn the king of Chenla, Bha^^avar- 
mao—passibly a grandsm of Rudravarman of Funan—undertook to 
conquer Fitrum with itie help of his farother CtijicuseiiB- Their partin] 
cdnqucst of Funiin made Bha^’at^arfmui the imdiipiiied miuier of the 
:NrckoRg Valley; hb succesws cixnpletcd the conquest of Fuumu It 
3Wrm$ ilifli the Khmer people oi Chenfji, unlike the penpk nf Ftman, 
did uni rulllvace the deltas, but preferred to deficnd on min fn (he 
high lantb. IfencCt thry wire possibly aiiraettd by the rkh plabs of 
suulbctn Fitrutn. 

A gurtd deal k known o( Bhavn^'armnn from inscriptiuni, one of 
wbkh, written in Sanskrit verse, announces the consecmticiti hy the 
Kingi of m SIvaliDga naiticd Tryamhoka. Aiidthet describes him as 
King of Kings^ strong as Mount ^lerti. W^n he dkd iP 591 the tmlFi- 
caiinn of the two kingdoms was well xd^ttnred, ind be has iieeo de- 
scrflied, Iherefore, as ihe fenmder uf the glory of Kamhujudesa. After 
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liu dcAlh, hu brother Chitrasena ascended the throrte as Alahctidtavar- 
maa, He buHt numerous Siva temples ihrou^ut bb doinAins, All the 
known inscriptiuiu of Mahendravaman resemble PaLIava inscriptions 
of the tally iteventb centuiy."' In marked conurast to Funao and other 
Southeast Asian states which fi^uenlly soil embassies to China, Cbenla 
dispatched its first embassy to China in 6]6-«i7, during CbtUasena’s 
reign. 

After Chitrasentt's death. hU son Isauavarmon ruled over the whole 
of Cambodia. Cochin Chicn, atui the valley of the Mun River to the 
north of the Dangrek hlountnins. On the site of the modem Samhor 
Prei Kuk {Ktunpong 1'hom) on the Mekong River, he founded a new 
capital city, called after his name, Isanapura, It was in this city, which 
served as the capital of the Kambuja kingdoni uuUl ily ninth century, 
that the art of Chenla, known as the hambor style, and the early phase 
of Khmer art dei^dope<L One of his Inscriptiaos commemorates the 
consecTsllon of a statue of Harthara and of an uromti for the Bhaga- 
tMtlA or pancaraira priests. These inicriptions attest to the power of the 
king and the prosperity of bis reign, but say IJttJe of his coni^uests. 

The Kambuja or the Khmer kingdom graduaily cmerg«1 from the 
fusion of Cltenla and Funao, and became the mo^t powerful stale In 
rndochuia. It survived for almost seieii centuries and attained an im* 
paralicied height of political prestige and cultural advancement until 
detroyed by the Thais in the firieenth ceniuo% At about the same 
time this empire emerged, the Pyu kingdom of Sri Kseira in Burma, 
the Mon khigdom of Dvaiavatl m Siam, and the Empire of Sri Vijaya 
in Indonesia were flourishing. The seventh century was a fonnative one 
in Southeast Asia, 

Untfl the end of this century, the Khmer kings concentrated on 
conseUdaiing their hold over the lower Mekong region and around 
Toole Sap, Both Hinduism and Buddhism were [Hocticed, with the 
fa(mer predominqUng; fUJvtstn appear;* to have been the court religion. 
The worship of Itariiara, in which Siva nnd Vbhnu are united in a 
single body, was the main feature of this period. Most instriptfons are 
in Saiwltril and the Ifieraiy culture was based upon the Ramayatta, 
th^ Makitbhor^iu^ 3nd Ihfr PuntmiJ^ 

The eighth ceniury b a cnmpfelc Wnnk in Khmer histoiyr possibly 
It was a perM of unrest and confusion all over Southeast Aaia. But 
Bl the bgglnning of the ninth century the whole country came under 
the amhorfti' of jayavnrman IT, whose long rule of fifty two years 
fW2^S4) marks the hepnmEg of Uit Angkor period and of dassica! 
Khmer art. M thu lime. InacripUotia indicate ihe Khmer Empire was 
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coniiiMl to tbe eastern and sfluUHm porllofL'* ol Cambodia and Cochin 
China. 

trntti the rbfl of Jayavartnan 11 the capital of tin? Kamhuja ww hi 
the south at fsanapuni whm ihe earli^t types of Khmer temples pre 
roundp all dedicated fo the HLndti rdlgioon ItidLan models, especially of 
the post-Gtipta style, were (c^nemny fmliatedp hut ibe wood nrigJfula. 
m fndia have perished. Indkn mflucnce in early Khmcf or Santbor an 
13 so marked that some schdar^ fmve ilie artisis came from 

Todia. The statues are ejttrcniely beauilMf but only a hove survived. 
The fn<Kt exquisite of these aie the smtura of Harihani^ UitUr and 
fjiL^hmi in the rhuom Penh miwum. ThJi Hamhor phase was one of 
the most beautjftd in Khmer art, and a worthy forerunner of the brD- 
llant Later period. 

There b some mystery about the wtacl origins of Jay^vantims !L 
He is said to have been a descendant of an ancient dynasty of Cam¬ 
bodia who had lived at the court of the Sadendras Jn central Java, and 
reiimied to hb coimtrj' steeped in Javanese culture. According to one 
inscription he came fttHU Ja™ to rcbm in indrapura but another recortfa 
that he simply appeared like a fresh lotusL B. R, Chatterji holds tlie 
view ihat Jayavantmn U did not come from Java in Itidoni^ but frofri 
a place nnmrd Java in Laos,** bui Crodier accqiis the theory* that he 
did come Iran Java. Indeed the impact of the IndianLMd culture of 
Indonesia Ignited the reiijitxsance of Csimbodta.*® 

Jayavarmiin intmducf^ into CombodLit with the bdp of a Brahman 
gum. Hininyacfama, the cult ol the Deva Rajo (the kbg-God) which 
was 90mewhot similar to that of the Sallendra King of the Mountain tuFi. 
ITiis cult daiiucd unltwd supremacy for the king, and inspired ilie 
period of temple-building In Cambodb- According to scholMa^ such 
m Coed^, the SaHendras had rcfustjtjited Lhe title of King of the 
ifountain which had pwdoudy been ati attribute of the kings of Funan. 
If so* then JayavarmEOi ms only rrpaUkUng jomcthirtff which the 
SaRmdris had borrowed from hb predecessors. SigniAcantly* the proc- 
Eamatkm styLlug him as the Deva Raja specified that Cambodia was no 
Itingcr dependent im Java, and ihlj D!kay Implyp as Gmslier suggests, 
ihat the Sailendras hsd occupied parts of Cambodia durfng ibe eighth 
century. Jayamnnan based his power on retigiem. He organised the 
stale, founding se^*enil capItals^—iLuibaralByai., modem Rduos, Amar- 
eEudrapura, proiiably a dty built around Akyvm, and finally Mahendra- 
parvaU on the Phnom Kulen—whtch provide impreauve evidence of 
his pro-pc^ There are many remains from Jayavarman^s rrign at Ham- 
tor Pfd Kuk^ at Bantea^^ Fret N'okori at RoIuoSt and on the Ftinom 
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Kulrn. ihc lasi thr ninjil Rsccaviitinns mi the FiitntttU 

of Phnom Ktilen ha\T n^vealcd a number oF lemples that were cam- 
pleldy hidden by thick forrsU and were niamly discovered by Ph01f|5pi? 
S\rrn and Henri Mpi^hol. In stylc^ they provide a link twtween pre- 
An^kor and classical Anf^kor nrt^ 

TItc Khfticns were acconipHshed buildtrK; Jayavarmajf& aucccEsorfs 
IiuRl temples enlhiisiasdcii1!y^ TEie cult of iht Kin^ of ihe Mnantain 
inspired each king to erect a mngniiirrnt shrine in iicTpetn-Hte his 
memory. Thos arose the iximple^ of Angkor Thom. Tasovarman J 
^€1 ) TJiTis One oF die ouistanding rtiler* of the dynasty, and the founder 
rtf ihr lirst dlv of AnKkor. Thi^ covered a much iarger ar^A tbnn 
Aogkur Thtini. v^biizh was founrled later by Jayavarman \Tf at the 
end of the twelfth eentwry. Tlieso two cities partly ovcrispi but the 
fnfmer lies oiitsiik the ^utJiem wall of .Angkor Thom. Yasomnnaii 
Lssued a bffc number of Sundtrit in^riptions writfen in Kavy^i style 
and built the Saiva temple of Phruun bakheng. Six of hh siicetjsors 
ruled dnrinK (he tenth cenrtiry ifhen building activity dominated po¬ 
litical es'eots. The last king of Ibis dynasty wtas jayuvarman V 
1001). fn whole reign Mabayana fbicldhtsm prevnilwi and numerous 
Biidilhist texts were ImiHirLei] frani ubrood. He wa^ Followed hy Siiryn- 
vamuut (1007-1050) Jttim Sutiii, who Initiated a new dynasty ol great 
kings. tMmafiiy a Buddlttsb hr is said (o haw erected temples of Slvu 
and Vbhnu. Camlioitia fcached ils peak during the reign of Sun^avar- 
man 11 ( UIJ-I ]52>, the biiH^tifr of ihe matchless Angkor Wat, an epk 
rn Slone. Wi(h the death of Jayavaiman VI! (1181—1220} the kingdom 
fiegan to decHnep falling finally before the advancing ThnL^, 

After the Fall of the KbiuerM In fhe fifteenih cemiiry, ihe lemptes 
gradually (ell into disiise^ *rheir ruins were <!isco\‘erei! onTy Fn tSoO^ 
and are perhaps the most awi>«inspmnj; to be fotintl anywhere. Scattered 
IhrouidbouC tlie mfmntaios and jufudea of Cambudia in an area oi alnait 
ten tboiiaajid semi, niore than six hundred Khmer monitmenl ruins 
ran ^liU be counted. Of ibessj twenty are of major imporunce. They 
tange from temples nod paUers to restn'oirs and brfdttes^ and com 
the rrigns of more than iwcnty tings. The greai monuments ore near 
I he capital Angkor TTicim, which alnnir cm'eiii an area of two thousand 
acres: Angkoe h a derlvativ-e of the Sanskrit meaning dty, 

and ikom a Khmer word fneanini* grrai. 

The Turns of AnakCT Thom are Lhe remaim of the lalii^t city built 
Ity JayTivarman ATT. ffr pTonned the whole city to give it a CiiOTifc 
meaning According tn Hindu belief thfl world ctmsisls of a ctirular. 
central conlfnrfii l J.tmhudvipa, ilie andenl name of India) surrouncled 
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by JCi'fA aniiubir coniinenis- Beyond Die dcfjuis an motmous minin- 
lau) range encliMka Die wnrhl. In the centie of Jumhuilvijia is ^tount 
Menj, surrotinded by the nioon, sun and oilier stars. On ihe auminit oI 
Mmi is the ciiy «( llie gods, Eflcirded by the abodes of eight L^ka^ait 
the guattUati gods of the world. ButUlhL*! cofKcpDon ts fundamentally 
the same, with diffcrtnces in tklai). Both hold Mount Mcro as ibe am- 
Ire of a circtihiT uniii"efse with twteniric sones arouhd It. Thus, a 
miniature image of this cosmoittgital artaitgcment carries a syroludic 
meaning for both Hindus and Buddhists. 

In Anghoc Thom Die ceniral mounliiln is the Bayon, the temple of 
the Bodhisaltvtt Lohesvara, ihe Lord of the Universe, and the city Is 
sitntHjndsl by u wall and moat forming a stiuiirc nlmost two mfks on 
each aide. The balustrades ol the causeways leading o\tr the mtwi to 
the dly gatju, are formed by mws of giant statues, on one side of isods. 
dc^-as, and on the other of demons, MUta*. holding an enormous scr* 
[wnL Thus, the whole city b a representation of the Putanie slmy- of 
the churning of the primeval milk ocean fluhlra^garal by the gods 
and the demons, using thr primeval snake, \'aiukl, as a rope and Mount 
M<tu 45 n vtlck* 

OulJijde Aniltkor Thom is the Angkor Wat, covwijJK an area of five 
hundred acres. This is Die largest and the most impressive temple in 
Ihe world, Accoftllns to Henri Mouhol, who discovered it for the mod¬ 
ern world: ‘-Thii afchiiectunil work pefhaps has not, atMl perhaps 
never has had. its ctjoal o*t face of Die globe. Since his day, 
wmnllcss people, both admircfs and tceptia. have stood ^Jlbound 
tielore this majestic temple of Vishnu. l*he genius who eonceived tlib 
lempte, like all other Khmer artists, is imknown to us. 

A rabed museway of rtagslones, lined by a uaga-IialiisDaide, leads 
from the main road over a moat lo the main gate of the temple. This 
gale house, which Ls a spacious huilding fotmiug the front purl of the 
wall that goes around the enclosure, is in itself a renurhiildc enstion. 
A paved «t«d 400 yafds long lends to the temple. At Die Imse. the tem- 
[dp i* 2ZA by 241 j-aids, anti its main lower is oboul SO yards high. 
Slnicturally il b » D.ftr-slel)|»d pyramid, Each storey b puncimited 
by lowers at the comers and pavdlliuu in tlie centre. The main lower 
is on the third storey. The temple rises steeply in the form of three 
(unceRtric rectamtular gatlones, each double the height of ihe preceding 
one, and connecied by stairs and Intervening open testates. The iimer- 
mvsi gnllery is dranijiatpa by five tall domes, the central one of which 
dtiTTiituiles the plain brtnw. The entire Imndinc is conslrucled in sand¬ 
stone, and if any wood was u.«d, it has lonj! since perished. 
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Tlie buUtUnf! lus bwn rhi^flfd with pucUess bas-relivf^ and bcauli- 
fu] dcstfpif and t>alt£nis^ Flowery hJfd»j and duuctnj; maldau dKoiai« 
tbe waila. Uundrcfls of Khmer artists muai have apent their aitlre tiva 
on the wort, y«t it u ImptBsible to deieci a single flaw in these acres of 
carved panels. The ocidptoia o( Angkor who esecuted auuiy scenes 
from the RanayanQt the Mahabkarstat and the Hartvamsa, must have 
had an intunate knowledge of Indian epic literature. Vishau pre-doou* 
nates but other gods also aduni ihe temple with their varwus mcatna' 
lions and ematialions. Kings are also [ctroduced and the Khmer lan« 
gunge can be seen ejigrati'ed in soroe places. EvUiiocrs arc shown being 
coudenruud and the virtuous rewarded by Vams with Oulragupta as 
the keeper of the records. The nuter galJery, rtniping around the whole 
budding, ttsdf contains a haJhmik of iHu^reiieis on the back wait, and 
there art about 1750 life-size dpreror, practically every one in a dif- 
feretit, magnificent head-dress. 

Although the Ktimers are eo admirably remembered for tfidr su¬ 
perb ochunrementa in art, they patronized aU branches ol lodtan leant* 
ing. AH t]« prtoces received training in Indian philosophy and litcra- 
itire. .K nmnbcr of pecsona of apparent Intliail Origin were present In 
the Kambuja Idngdom and Brnbitwu were Iteld in high esteem. For 
injtana, Hinutyadama came from a jannpada in India to teach Tantric 
tests to the loysd prist, Sivakalvalya, Ai^conliiig la « Chinese traditioni 
there were a ihottBand Brahmans in Tuan Sltuii, an area in Funan, 
atone. The presence of so many Hindus prsumobly influenced the 
sodul structure of Kninhu;adesa on caste lina, creating divisions and 
rebtionsh^ Kambuja records mentibn four venuti. and the emergence 
of a new class. Brekmokiaira, resulting from intermaniage iKlween 
Brahmans and KsatiiyaJv Other chusta were created during the period 
of Ja)'a%*aiinan V, «di as Khtnuk and Kannantani. The Brahmans 
amn to have enjoyed a poaliiun of privilege, and thdr social [He, oa 
well as iRarriage ctmtonis and fimerary rites, was much influenced by 
Indian practices. Although Hindubin remained the dominant reUgion, 
Buddlilim also flourished, fn the ninth cenmey, King Vaaovarmaji 
erected m Sauizatamma for BuddhUt monks. Suiyavatman 1, who came 
from -Slam, possibly adopted Buddhism; his imaiptbii contains an 
mvOMliw to the Buddha as wdl as to Siv*, and be was poslhimiotisly 
namei] Kirvaruiiwidii 

Jayavannaa VU was att ardent Buddhist and the public utility 
works untlertokcn by him were remarkably citensive. His Ta Piohm 
inseriprion ccmtainiiig I as Sanskrit verses expresses his feeling nf charity 
and compauioii tonrarib the whole nnhrerse. The magnitude of hb re- 
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soutcta md the depth of hh n-ligloiis MJitbnftiis tan bf gauged by the 
scale of Ws dountmns Euid charitte. About ajsty-sevm thousand [icqde 
were ciiiplo>'td En the tonpte$ and the rcvctities from appnoxiniAtdy 
three and a half thousancl villages were given to defray their espciue? 
>fcjrc than fourteen hundred professors and achgiars were engage m 
study in these tejniife^, and their daily necessities were sopfilicd. Accord¬ 
ing to the evidence of his iuscriptfons^ thtre were About eight hundred 
temples and rriiore than a hundred bosplhilf in the kingdom p that were 
given over thirty inilliati pounds of fice every year, t\TiJl5t these fiji^res 
must be gta^perated, they do give an idia of his devotion to Buddhisro, 
Despite this devotion, he was *Hhe mmi arrogant and the most 1 i 4 ^tful 
for glory of nil the Khmer kings, AttributM in which thiy all escdlad 
themselves.”*^ He huHt so many temples that It Is said he shifted 
greater nuaniitJes of steme than all his predecessors put together, and 
put stAtu^ of himsdf In the thief temples oi his kingdoms. 

When Euddhism became the paramount religion of Cambodia ta 
uncertain. It had long been flourUhing imd oraksionatly <3ijoyed royal 
patronage,, but it was never tbe state relisd*^ never held a domU 
iiftjit pwltion. It seems itkely that Siam, which was first bOucnced by 
Cambodia, later aided Cambodia's conv-eraoti to Hudrihism* The cfuingr 
was almost complete; today Hinduism is practfcally e^tinci in Cam* 
bociia, except in a vestigia] fom in certain ewempniea and festivities. 
For Instance court Bmlrmaas* callec! Bakus, perform ckimstic Tiluals 
in the royal household. These Brahmans, idihouRh a survival of Hlndu- 
baUp ire Buddhists as are other Cambodlani; thfcb performance of the 
royal ccreniontes apfiears to be rather a matter of prolcssfon than of 
faith. Hindu deities have been absorbed by Buddlibim imd relegated 
to Kibordiiuhte posltEon^^ and eycn the Hfndn gods h the grefil 
tempitt^ such os Angkor Wai^ have long hwu replacetl by the 
of the Buddha. Numcrotis Buddhist images haw been fotind in the 
temple and It appears that by 1550 it had become i Buddhist pflgnmige 
plicf. 

Unlike some other wunlnes. Cambodia does not mtaimlK Indian 
uifliH!nc« on the local culture. On the contrary* the people of the conn* 
trj' generouAly aduiowledoe lu For tnjiimoe, hiHLUguratlog the Maha 
Vitbel Jawaharlal Nehni Boulrrvard on 10 May mS, I^nre Norodom 
SRumotik recalled the dose cull unit lies that have edsied fm* two 
tboiisaiid years between India and Cwnhodiju He said: *'^Wliea we refer 
to 2000 year old tics which unite us with India, it Es twt at ail ■ hj-pef- 
bole. In fact. It was about 2000 >v3ra ago that iho first oavlgatcirt. 
Indian merchants and Brahmans brought to our antesioci tbdf gods, 
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thpjf techniqti£5^ their orj^bAlioRi Rriefty Ifidla was for m wh-^t 
Greece vr 4 ^ for ibc Lfi*in Oeddent," 

Matuya 

AlAiaya has litstoricalh tjwn a meeiing ground of diverse race^ and 
ciiUtim, Cenaiftly* ihe M:itl;iy Peninsula, which inducki^ modem 
\fd4ya and ^urhem T^mndrid^ ha* ptayed a central role In Indian 
sea tfnde wilh the catmlfies of East Asia, as wtU ;ls in the tnimmLssion 
nf Endian oiUirre thniuKhout Southeast Asia. Tahknia, modem Takua 
Pa in saiilhern Thailand, was the first landfall of tradm and settlers 
comiDit ffom India. Frotn here the travellers went on In different direc¬ 
tions. Some crossed over the Oiaiuitaln range to the fertile plain on ihe 
eastern coast amt Ihra prticeednl rither by land or sea to Siam, Cam¬ 
bodia, and other regions of Indodiiiia, and furthet east. Others went 
to Burma or travelled by land southward toward Malaya or by sea 
ihraugh the Stmlt nf ^fa[acl::a lo destlnatioiis in the Archipelago Or 
East Asia. But all who wished to travel furtliet east liad to negotiate 
hfalaya either overland or hy a circuitous coastal voyage. It Is there¬ 
fore not surprising that this rcrfon was much rndmn^sd, und niJns of 
sbrioes, images^ Sanskrit inscriptions^ and other remains of Indian cul¬ 
ture have lietn found tbmughc^t the Ftentnsula. 

Land comtnunlc&titins withitt Motaya were adequate^ induding fivers 
and Hephant tracks ihrough thick jungles, Kedah was cCKiueciied with 
Ligor in the noribeast, and with the east coast region eacirtled by 
ibe Paiani Siii, Bdiznu and Prcgiu Rivets. The gtjdfjeids of Polmng 
could be reached both by laud and by sailing down the Kdantan and 
Its tributaries. The northern pitrt of ^klolayn. Including part of what is 
today souibern Thailand, was more advanced than the Knithcrn pari 
of the country^ is most of the hnportatit places and harbourSi such 
BA Tiiuihralljtica, Kalaha, and ^raJekota^ wm localed m the norths dose 
to the tfude routes, Souibrm Malaya aim remained In a slate of neglect 
becaioe of the power ind ptossperity of Sumatm. 

Malay a s fciciiincs have often been subjected to external pressures, 
kfabya has ti«ti rich enoqgb to attract attcntiofi hut not powerful 
mough to rrpd unwanted guests. Prior lo Western dmntaation, her 
twrthm neighbours, iim Funati and Utir the Thai kingdom, held 
sway over her; frtjm the wutb the Sri Vljuya and Majapahil Rmpirei 

(Eominaied Malaya for long perioefe. All these polirtcal corttaclis aJT«rt«i 
her cultural life. 

Of the wriitTO records iradug the antiquiiy of the Indo-Malay con- 
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ljii:lp mw hiii to rely agiiiti on Chinese chrooiclcfi. whkh refer io In* 
dtaniitfd prindpaliitcs ici the Penmsiiila, alLhougb many of the place 
nattier are tiol positively identifialdc. Andent riidian litetatiire con loins 
very few references to ^falaya. 

lu I lie first or second ceniiiry* the kitijidom of Lan^kasuka 
Kla^, tang-Va^hsiu, or Tun Sm), mmninned several times In Chi- 
n-tse chronicles p was ftJiiiiiclefl on the ea^ coast rn iJie ficighboiiirhood 
of t'atnal. There is some controversy as to whether LaTi|;ka.* 7 uka was on 
the \vvAi or the east cosast of ^falttya. hut latest opinkin opp^ to 
favour the Latter view-** More than four htindreil yeats liicr, in Sl^p 
King Bhapatlaita (ro^chi-ieb-ta^to) of Ijingkasuka sent an 
Adilya, to China. During the sixth century atl least three olhtr em^ 
bassks were sent to China. Reference* are atAO found to other 
such as Pan Pan^ which w^is ct>n!enninotis with Langkaiukii and wa* 
(rec|iJentcfl by the Itrahmans from India. l\ was from ^hl» state that the 
secfiiHl Raundinya went to Fiinan. ■Southeast of Pan F^ao was Kolo (Ko' 
lo-fu-sha-lo) ^ placed by Coedfe in the area of Kedah or Kra^ Ihls 
promlnetit enough In the sixth and seventh centurifcs to attnn^t 
fnnn China. Chinese records speak of cmbjissics cominn froni JfaUya 
to China in the sixth centitry and of Indian kinKS rdsnbig there and 
uslntf the S4ui.diril language, 

Indian literature ab 43 mcnliiJns kragtlcinvF. Kaiasapnini and Kama- 
lanka (Karmaraiij^}» which were probibly in the Malay FcidnsuTii. 
Kala (Kedah), and Pahang. In the Pur^mt, iiitmttoii is uften maife of 
Kataitadvipa iKatahay, which was included amongst ihe nine division.^ 
Ilf ihe world aemfis the seas, and to which regijkir were imdrr- 

Uken fmn Tarnmlipli. Various other references to Katuhadvlfw are 
found in Sanskrit dramas and storks. The Tamil epic, 
of (he sircond century' contains a description nf lafL roomt* *hips 
Eng A diy in Semth India laden with a variety oi goodj ami spices from 
a Makyan port called Tondln 

Itoih Indian and Chinese liimtufe amtain referenew to Kr^h, 
situiieil On tlie west coastj and the mopii tmpntlant lAdianired princi- 
p^illiy io Malaya proper. From the third to the fiftetrnth centuryp Ktskb 
wa* an imporimit port- A well-known Tamil poeitij PafliFtapf^if of 
tin? secotu! or third century, mentions regular trade between KAkgatrii 
[Hisslbly Ktfttah, and Puliar fKaviripfiatlinaJTi). Later, the Clwk in¬ 
scrip lions of (he elrveitth ctmtury refer to Kedah In ^'arious forms^ such 

Kifbmn, Kadarsm, and Kitafui. 

Although the Chincic had bcfconte aware of LamekasiikR earlier* 
Kedah was neither noirced nor recorded ttnlil the 1 ans periods lire- 
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Aunuiily because ii was not in contact with China. I-Lwig waa tbc first 
Cfabcse sdiolar (o rc/ct to Kcdob <Ch)th-cha), wlikh he visited in 
671. Laier, the Aiah writm also mention it as Kakh placing it on the 
way from Tndia to China^ and some mentioa t( as a dependency of 
Zabaj, Sri ^'Ijaya. 

Ilie remains excavated in the Malay Peninsula generally confirm 
the deductions mode from literary sources, although tnticb work still 
needs to be done- Excavations so Ear have not yielded any snbstantlai 
t^'idence from the time of the kingdutrus of Langkaatika. The Sanskrit 
Inscriptlmis that have been discovered do not date hack further than 
the fourth century, although the literary references fix the date of the 
ItHlIanired states In the Malay Peninsula much earlier. Lately, however, 
some es'tdeuce has been building up to strengthen the conclusions 
Trached from literary sources. It was probably an Indian ship that 
brought an Attic vase of the fifth teitiuy b.c, to Ffcrlis. The Roman 
beads found at Kola Tinttyi in |a|iore were probably brought by Indian 
traders at the begutning of the Clirktian era.** Tbc remains of a Siva 
temph: ncavafed by Quarilch Wales on a low spur of Kedah Peak have 
been inlcTfirctet! u an importonl tint in the lfnnsiti<Mi from the sep¬ 
ulchral shrines of South Indiu to the Ctiottdh or tomb shrines of Java. 
rhiLs it seems that fndtaa coHure nns centuries old In Kedah in the 
seventh century, and flourishing enough lo become the centre of cuJ* 
ttinJ diffusion to Java, Alataccs also must have been an esrly Twriijn 
centre. A makara fragment huilt into the wall of a Portuguese church 
must have conse from an ancient Lcanple destroyed by the Chrlsdan 
conquerors.^* 

Kedah, hown’er, is by far the moat impurtaat of Mabyan sites. 
Foilowlng the eapiora lions of James Low and later of Evans, made in 
1925, Qiunich Wales carried out extensive investigutiorts in Kedah 
on about thirty sites. Furl her archaeolt^rol wort has been done re- 
cenlly rm these sites by membeis of the Mataynn Universities. Of the 
thirty sites eicavat«I by Quaritch W'ales, eight appear to be Bmtdhisl, 
as many as twelve are possibly Salva and Hindu, and thrw arc the 
remains of scetdar buililtiqs. 

The Palbvas founded setUemnjis In Kedah, on the Biijimg River, 
Wh« nmpir ruins have yielded an image of Gnoesa and other objects 
of Smva faJih. Kedah wis an taiixurtam centre of Indiau culture to 
the fiflii or jiiiUj ctutary; ludiains, bdtb Hiudu anti BudJhist. oune 
cimtftmou£ly fof jcvtwl ctnruriiM to seiUe. aod RradiinHy KwWb Ue- 
amw a reposiiDry of Intti^n wt stylw ^nd ctiliunil Iralt* wbldi in dae 
co«™ weft further dlffiiwcl, Tbty camt mainly tmm Sciuth India, btil 
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m^y lodianA arrived from other parts o( ihtr country. A atone in¬ 
scription found at Gunk Kepah in Sedah mcnlioiu n 
literally a great sailor^ Buddhai^uptaH He ts deacrifaed M an liihabitiint 
of RaktamrittJka. which b identilkd with Rangwitaii, twelve milo 
eolith of Murshidabad in Benpl. 

Some of ilic inscriptions testify to the presence of both Tllnayattn 
Mahay ana Buddhists in Kedah in the fourth century. A bttsnte 
'itatue of Buddha in the style of AtnaravaiJ found in Kedah and two 
Buddhbt imajjcs of Gupta style froca the KJnta Valley tn Perak^ belong 
to the fifth century^ An Itiscribed day tablet found near Kedah^ which 
is assigned to the stith centuFyi cotitntns three Samkrlt va^ses embody¬ 
ing some Mahayana philosophical doctrines^ Two of these three verses 
have been found in Chinese tmnslaiioits of Madhyamfka texts and all 
three are found in a ChincM ironsinrlon of !he 
tn the eighth century the Pafas of eastern India reinforced Mahayanlsfn 
In Malaya. 

Brtias In Pemk b supposed to coniain the relics of the ancient 
Gaiigga Nagsuti meotjaned in the Bhtgdcti recension of the Malays 
annals. Higher up the west cotat^ Kuak S ol insing in Perak has been 
identified by Eviin3 m the site of an ancient Indian KtUement on the 
strength of a Sanskrit mscription "Sfi Vbhimvarmmaiya,^^ fcoind on 
a ccmdian seak"** Spelled inconTectly^ the inscription is written In 
hotheaded characters of a South Indian variety of about the sixth cen^ 
lury or eaiHer; hence* it ts gcDeralty regarded as a Pallava seal- Thb 
aite has yielded many other significant finds pointing to the et^esice of 
a continiimis settlement there for several centuries. These Endode a 
fcmarkable number and variety of beads, some of which, such as the 
complicatfd stone besdS:, appear to be iniltatioiia of those of India or 
ailtures farther west. 

Serme Important Buddhist rdits haST aim been excavated fram Peruke 
which has b«n a rich inin.iiig ansa from ontienl limes. A fine bronw 
Buddha statue from Pangfodan, and another bfotu» image of tlw 
Buddha mined frtan a depth of sixty f«t In a tin tninc at Tanjong 
Rambutaaf reflect the Gupta style of the fifth century. 

In the southwest comer of Kedah, Ea PrmTnte Wetleshy, a group of 
seven Sanskrit [jisaiptinos probably bdooging to the fourth centoiy, 
were dbeovered by James Low at Choiok Tokua in the central port 
and four more in the north. Front Bicior cames ft iioe teonw Image 
of Avalokitcsvara with Tantric ttohlems in Palft dw eighth and 

ninth centurlei. Two more bronre statues of the same Bodhfaattva, one 
of which ia ft suandlng four-armed image, have been foimd in oprn 
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COM ifft iuw^ at StJiigd Siptil. A IsftinjCp represenfmi; a Krah* 

man a$i;?tic fotimf tecenily at a site tn Tinku^ VallcLy^ ^ungei 5tpiit In 
Terak, nfs^mbtc^ ibc of Lhe vcdic sage, Agastya, of whom nii* 

lacrocia specimens have been discoverod in ^outli India, Ceylon, and 
Java. Whilst the A^^tya ciJt w^as common m Indontsaijip this Lf iKf 
fiMt evideijce of Its preseoae Ju Mnlaya. Of thr sis: himilred or m beads 
rotuui at Kota Tingpi in Join™ about righiy are of early Endian ori^ 
gin* more tlian a httudrcrl are Roman (pmbably brought by Indian 
ntereJmb}, one tlhtlte. a nr! I wo l^hoeniclaTi. 

Tile present fmlitical border twtwe^in ^fataya and Thailand Is nnt 
a meaningful division in respect to their cuhuml past. The tnonutnenis 
in souihem hmm, at places such as Chaiya, Tatua Pa. Natbon Sriihafn- 
marita {Ligi>r). and YaJa (n^r Patani), are imprissive e^mplcs of the 
local InilLanijfied resembUoK Pailava or Gupta architecture. Of alt the 
Til ilbn lied states in t he rcninsula the most import ant was Uffor, ntrw 
Nakhon Srithamnitiraia, in southern I'hailantl. U wus e^entiaily a 
Buddhist MrtllemenL Some of the Fifty temples that encircled the stupa 
iielong to a vtry early period, yet there arc also Brahmans of litdLui 
de&crnt al l^alaiung, who Troi'e theorrtval of ihcir ancestors by an over- 
Und route fiwn India across the Maiay Peninsula. In addition, nu¬ 
merous rtllcs of Hindu origin have been excavated front this nrf^t. 

The hisiorj' of the Mnfuy region from ihe eighth cenUiry onwan! 
b A little heller known, for it came tinder the donunatiun of the Indo¬ 
nesian Empire of SrJ Vj|nya und ihe Saileiifltas, and the nilna of this 
perkd, which la.^ieii almost ttnlil the end of the thirteenth century, are 
found throughout the Peninsula. In ihe fourteenth centuty* when the 
fndianiicd MajapabU Empire displaced Sri Vijaya, Ketlnh. Patflnf, nnd 
KrLantaii were grenUy influenced by Majapohlt culLute; for eKn.rrtp}e^ 
Hnguistk traces m Kedah and the shadow pliiy in KeJantan .Atill 
Uin jA%'unR« Hbutu characleriitka, 

AlthmiKti Maliiji'a was b dose c<ititnct Wfiih fnditt ftit (A*ct a thuusanci 
years ant] fflnJu and Bttddhbt rtiilliicntc& wtre jtlrmij;, (be miuiili< 
«iMjarlh«i are surpriilnRly few, and Malaya profier has imt yidded 
a iiiittlr tcutr'lr w itUfia apfiff»imatb^ the s^ilendour of even a itiiTior 
stniciiw of Thatlintt nr Insiflncsifl. Perhafis (be adverse dJmaie ami 
c^rroMvr «Ij fotilt ihelr toll of enrty struclunhs whicli may have been 

"iLr”** empires ol which Mabiya furmed a part had 

Ibfir SMU td ^nvernmenl aauide the Peiumula. particularly in Itidfv 
^la. Anothrt jxisslble eicplanatioti of this, as Winittcdt points mji, b 
Madim koncclasm: "T*e Krd^h .inn«h record how an ennstmaon to 
IsUm (he Malays ciwitoyed all (hr idols ihi^ ww« aeegstonad tty wor- 
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fillip^ tG^prhiT with the idtth hi^iTcIfft rla^o fr^m ihrir 
htum is iiidecti tmccimpimiiisirigly icotiodafitic smA ku 4i hing hkipty 
of Ima^e and temple dcslfuctiofi in othtf countries^ kcriitiiiig Indmirsia 
—ftiid ItMlia itself—where most of the many statues sttrviving from the 
pre-Moslim past art hixitHess. 

Indian contacL^ with il^ya duHrig this period can br better 
stuffied as a part of the wlicilr phtmomenoti of ilei^etopiniE cultures pis 
the Archipdago. Soon nfier^ Islam and EitfopcMi? tame to 
effecting deep changes ii^ her life and cultwret <!iilrLtral luck- 

ground of Islamic Mabyu is disifnctly Indianifed. ^fHIayl still per form 
many ccremnudes which bear the marks of Hindulsmt smtMS 5ianskrit 
words are still used in liLuals, The Ma!ay ceremony^ J/etotf ptfut, 
t^rformed In the seventh month of prcgnanci’ to achieve the hirlh of a 
son* Is reminiscent of a Hindu practjce, V^arlotis other rituals coimecfttl 
with childbirth are the Hies of an Hindu past. Elahonitc rercmcmlefi 
pertaining to the student tSfe* kw5 and cnsloms regulating family lifci 
inheritance and social behaviour^ wedding erremouies, and iemperamen- 
tal similarities all suggcsl the harmonSotis blending of the two cullures. 

Concepts of state and kingship in ^falflyap royal lilies such as Serf 
Paduk^p ceremonies connected with cortmationt aud loyn) preroga^w 
itfe clearly uf ftidian inspitaiitni. Malaysia llteratune and folklnre are 
deeply influenced by ihe Hindu qjics* the and ihe J/tfAuA- 

ftara(d. Hrr language ha* many Sonskril loan weirds, and imlD the in- 
iwJucihm nf MMc and, later, Roman scHpt. Indian scripts were used 
it) Mataya and the Afrhfpdafo. 

Ittdmfsia 

Sea trade between tndia and East Asia had begun to flmrrbh in the 
first century, and Indian seitlcmeuta hnd been established in Southeast 
Asia; I^embrnig in Sumatra was a pori of call ^ route from India to 
Chirm, 

The oldest report on Indimesla found tn the Han annals of the 
Eniperof Wang ^fang who ruled China In tbe first quattrr of the first 
century. Spedmem of Chinese errantics of the Hon petiod found in 
Sumatra endorse the existence of regular cimtaci between China and 
Indonesia at that time* A Chin« source fnmtlona an mibassy tent 
TO China in 135 by King Pfen fTko-plenl of Wliiw; ihe name Is a 
Chinese iraiijwrlptioii of Kinn Devavannan tif VavatJvtpa (Jart WandJ, 

Tlw fad tlijit there was an TndianiKnt (cbjrdom in Jara pnwifdiil 
efimig.b 1o <ll 5 patth an fn^'oj* ici CWna tiii ibe early »c«)d eiendny wniild 
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sug^^t Ibc prtiDf eaiisiefkti^ i^f Incfkixi mHuenc?. Bdlie^ing tKat Jav'a was 
alrsuiy ludianizect by end a^uming tliat thb IndmiusatiDD bad 
miy been eileuted sfowly in the course of tnaoy yearSp G. Fertand 
bdfeves that the beguitiings of Hinduisin Ici Indmzhina and in Indcmiesia 
tnusi be anterior to tht Clirlstian era. Fa-lisien, who vLsiLed Java sboul 
414 for five icoittlis, described Ihc oouniry as a stronghold of HinduistOf 
Frtmt JaiiTi, Fa^hslen sailed for Canton in a miTchant vessd wbidi had 
two bundned Hindu traders on board- T^esa tJmn twenty-five years later* 
the Buddhist mmk^ Ouna\ium[i£i^ siof^ied in on his way to 
China and laid the fouadation of Buddhisin there. Referenoea to Indi- 
anized Java of later periods are titimerotis and spedfie in the CMncse 
chrodktes. 

Ptolemy a referetme in tie second century to labadi&u certainly 
r^resenu the Prakrit lonn of the Sanskrit Yavadvipa. He also men¬ 
tions several plaires in the AichJpdaito and the Peninsula under Lbctr 
Sonskritlc names. The evidence inilicates that IndJan clvdlsatfon bad 
found a firm fooiholil in Java by hb time.** 

The chief sources of early Javime^ bisto^ are elaborate local nar* 
niiivc wfses nnd poems; Pcofile fu Java believed that Rfahi Agastya 
came fran India and settled ihere. tJsimHy ctlled Bhabm Gunj, 
is an tJitremely i^topular legendary figure in IndooeriUt and he 
was widely woRhipped and venerated; niimeroiu reproductlnnii of his 
image in art and sculpiute are fouod in the country. According to 
Javanese chronicles, twirnty thousand Indian families come to Java 
from Ralirtga in the second century* A century later their princcr Kanot 
ei^gcd VatiDu^ other Javanese traditions and legends associate tie 
origiiml settlers and their leader, Aji 5ata, with lJ« heroes of the 
JftfibMjjraro. The Jav'anese era commences from Ajl Saka In tha ywir 
78, ibe epoch of the Soka era In ImllL Another trudition In Ja^*a mcn^ 
dons the fotmdatkui of a Hindu state in S6.** 

The arcKafological rematiu etcavaled far are somewhat posterior 
lo the lltetary mrcrences relating (o lodion culture in Endonesia. 
Amongst ilic earliest fmds are the hnages of the Buddha, in the 
Amamvitl style, dLw:m-ered at Samfuiga in the Celel>es- En the with 
^ the Jemlw provfiM in nastem Java: and on Mount St^utwig at 
™™lmg la SmiatTu. Sanskrit inscnpiiou^ of a King Muljtvamiati 
from Rutd fn Borneo, dating from the fourth or the beginning of the 
fifth cratuiy, have ai« been found. These io»Jpti<m$ are not dated, 
Ijut^ar script dosely tesemblrt that of the oirly Palkva inscriptiDtia 
of South India and the wly bwcrtptlons o( Champa and Karnbuja. The 
OMi »na of iiiscriptt<ms f:cmies from West Javii and refers m a King 
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Puniavannanp these soHpt^ suggiest timi ih^y were tfigraved in the 
middle of the fifth century, Becau^ of its closer pmxinihy to Indk, 
Sumatra waa probably the first tshmd visited by Indums In ihb Meaj 
hut it has yet to be properly bivesiigated by Jircha^lo^ts, 

Koflpcvefp in ihc vazious parts of Ihilochina and Midaya nutneroas 
stone inscripLinos belonging to the third ceotoryp at the latest, have 
Iwen found- These tnicriptioiiSp covering a period of centuries p bear 
nxo^iiaable family likenessp and are usually cooiposed in Sanskrii and 
written in a South Indkn script. The earlifst of these mscriptlmii b the 
rock Ltkscrtption iwm Vo-Canh in Champap written in Sandtriii dating 
from the third Or even possibly the second ocntiiTy. It b therefore 
ptaufiible to assume that before Indian culture spread as far us Champap 
it may have found a foothold in lajids nearer to Tndiflp such as the Malay 
J^eninsula^ Siimatrap. and Java. 

The earliest chief Indlanixcd kiagdum in Indonesia waa Sri N^ijaya 
with its c:epiita] ai Falembangp in Sumaira- The Chinese called it Sliih^U- 
lo-shifa (Saiidi>*tsi, Kan-te-li or* briefly^ Fntbe^* It b generally believed 
that thb kingdom was founded bj the seventh cciitiuryj but Ma|iimdar 
believes p as does Feirand, that it was founded in or before the fourth 
ceniary, teaching greatnci^ at the end of the sovenilL'** In ai'iy cssep 
It b in the last quarter of the seventh century that the first deer 
adudouB to this kingdtim arc found bi epigraphy and literal tire. Qoa- 
ritch Wales, whilst admitting ihe eristence of Sri Vijaya in the seventh 
ccniuryi suggests that it was supplamwi by * powerful kingdom caUed 
Javaka^ under a Mahayanist dynasty of ihe Salltodras ti^wly amved 
from India. Aether Sri Vijaya and Jav-afca were one or two states, the 
cultural pattern of IndlaJd^tion remained the same. 

Sti Vijaya ruled over an extensive area stretching from Java to iJie 
Malay Peninsula and southern Siam from at least the seventh to ihe 
twelfth, possibly the ihirteejiihp century, A group of insctipiions found at 
Palembong. some of them dated 6aM86. refer to the conquet of Jaiiibl 
(Mafayu) mni the bland of Bangka. An inscripum dated 775 from 
^*akhon Srithammarat refers In the might of the king of Sri Vijaya and 
10 several Buddhist temples buili there uiider ibe king's ctmimaJid. TlniSi 
it seems that by the eighth century Sri Vijaya dcenhiaied the whole of 
Sumatra, \Vm JaVHp and the greater part of the Maloy P^iiuula 
Cfmirol of lire northern part of Malaya and ihe two atraitit added to 
lie inertajung prosperity of Sri V'ljaya, Indian traders who chose the 
s*5i rauifi hail to go ihrough one of the two stralU. and Hmm who took 
tie rnTriand route to Indochinn and China had to cut arrass the north- 
cm part of the Malay Peninsub. According to Coedi'J. Sri Vijaya sue- 
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cecdnl lo iht comiiietcinl hc^iony of Funap and coniroL of Ihe sou them 

4rCB. 

Mafeiifit prnpTe$i accelerated tlje of leantfpp and art. i-t^ing 

£iayetl In r\dembang for six roonthi In 67i learning Sajmhrit gtammaj^ 
nnd k^aiD foiirlren years later, on hb rclurn from fndbj ?peni four 
ye^fs, copying and franskiii^^ wv'emj Sanskrii lexis Inici Chinese. He 
was $n impressed by I he Rudcfhbi studies in PaletnbuLng that he ad^dsed 
Chinese monks to go llirow|i:h a course of preiiininarj Icaming there 
before proceeding to Indb. He hiniself came back to Pal^bang for 
ihe ihinl tiiii£ with four of his collcngiies from Canton and wrote hts 
tiro Memoirs there. At the time, Buddhist monks hx SH Vfjaya ouai* 
iwred more than a thousand. From the seventh to ihc eleventh century 
Buddbbm remained most {mwerful in Indonesia, attracting famous 
scholars Irom india^ such AS DhatmaptiXap a scholar from Nakoda 
I'ni vers hyp who vliited Indtaoesb m the .wenth century* Atisa Dipan- 
Icara ^elevrITth ceniury^. ihe monk who became the head of Vikramasila 
Cntversiiy nnd inaugurated die second period of Buddhism in Tibet, 
went their m hb eariy life io ^tudy Buddhbm. 

W hibi ,Siri V Ijaya wm at the peak of its jwwer^ ajtotJiei: kingdom was 
emrfffioR in rrnlml ilw Snilcodras. with whmn Sri Vijaya hnd 
friendly relations at fimt. iltfore Uw rise of the Sailendm kingdom In 
the eicbth ceiitiiiy\ there were jeveral loduniized states iit Two 
of these, caUed fjy the Chinw C'ho'po and Ho-ia^tanp sent embas^^ie^ 
to Llilnii fn the fifth cenlury, Amnnipt Ihc earliest arcIraeoloficBl rc- 
mBin^ of VVcit Java are fenrr Sanskrit stone inscriptions of a king 
rurnavarnian of laninsa who re^smtd in the ftfih century. As these 
refer to hu gra.nd father as a ro/arjiA*, and anoiher ancesior 
Af a fofadMr^jOt u would tMWin that an Indlanijwj society flourbhcd in 
ja’t'A during the fourth and fifth centuries. 

(Iiinese hislorrcat wixk* mmlifin various kmgdoms in Java and 01 hef 
blaock. aUhuuRb not dl of these are ca^y lo Edentify. The most im- 
iwtam Hiigdom \n Java during the rang period was Ho-linK, a 
t^inese vmrkikm of tbr ffujoneflian Kaling or Kalinga, which vm $bo 
the name of a ft^Um on Indb a ca^t cojist. About this time » number of 
Ini^j from Kalinga are said lo have emigrated; and U b possMt that 
they ieitleil b a jiajt of java; iky certauily were numerous enough 
*0 name the state after their home urea. 

Al(«npt5 hii%ie t>e«j made tn amoetj the Iniliatt RaUnjia with (He 
^ intifi of the Saitendnu to Java, ll is arfcued that the two rultof; 
dynt^tiB of Kalihppi. the Giinjn.ii and the Sailottohawis. were cletoated 
i>y the Calukji'a dytuuty of tJte south io the seventh cmtiiry, 'Hm! de- 
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fpjiiMl flilm ihm-u|jon on? for the renowndi hbriib of ihc nast 
Eind /ouacIihJ Lbe SailifiulriL Kin^^doni. Nibk-ani^i Sa^uij, bo^ycvct, 
tilts ib^aty oficn lo ohjecllou and sugg^ls that the Sailcudras may be an 
i>frAhoot of the f^ouih Inctbtn Pandyas. VarJaus othef iheorle* ol their 
precise origins have liecn ndvamred hui none h dearly t^ialilUhed. 11 
i^eetns thut iti Java there nuiiicrotiJi cent res tif pawerr, usually nffmed 
to 05 jtrafofffj, which meant kinif^ and hb ctjiirl. E he nxae jmwrrfid 
kratntis sirti^glfd lor policicnl supremaej^ and out ul ihb cotiflirt 
cnier^etl the Sailendra dynasty in ccnlnd Javn^ bi ihe flflhih rmiin^s 
which was to attaiii not only jpeai politicaE twwer but also a dejcree of 
ciihuTEil advancement wJdam saj^jassed in hLstor)\ 

The occoimls of Arab writers, such as Ibn Khiirdadhhih, Abu Eaytt 
Haian, A 1 ^^asudi and A 1 Birtini* tetify to the political, conimmial, 
and ctdturaE accomplishtnenb of the SaLknilras. The Sailendra EoipErt 
b ncferrtjd to by the Amh writers as f^eAajJ. from llic Eni|>Jre 

of Maharaja; some scholar^! fcjeEseve that the irrni refers to the ^faharaja 
of the 55d \'ijaya Empire, The mosi detailed account of is by 

Ahu Zayd Hasan, who wrote about ^E6> bjising his accotiat on we 
originally wrillcn by Sulayman in SSL Sulayimin fecoimts vari^ 
oijjt Ldands formfnj^ part of the kiin^dom and of the ^eat 

fpriility of its soil lad <if its dense popubtlou. The hinic b described 
ax so rich iliat es'ery day he tlirew a solid of gold inio water 
saying "itiffre h my irrasun?/' Uls daily revenue amouhied to two 
hundred laairj of jrnild+ fiEty of which came from cock-fiahis. The \faha'‘ 
raja was the overlorct of a numljei of EsIantU and* nccnrilfng Eo A 1 
Masudl. Ids Empire wtls so lar^e ihar the fosieiil t *Hi!ii itot 

coftipTete a round trip of ft in (wo yeors^ 

The data to rwnnstruct the history of this Empire are inadequate, 
and the deuils of its rekliunshlp with Sri ^njaya arc nm clear, We do 
not know whether the Saitendras nfre a branch of Sri ^^Ijaya. whether 
^hty had taken the Lalier tinder Iheir protection, or whether ibry fhafcd 
1 peaceful cootisieuce. It k. however, generally accepted that a Soil* 
entfra pn'ncep eiiher bavioj; tireti drix^en out of his home nr by virtue of 
kinship, liecamc the ruler of Sri Vijaya at Fakmbang in ilu- ninth 
century^ and lik dvTia^iy lastetl there untff (he Uirrtmiib cmiury. 

The SaUendras brotiirlit the s^eatest part of the Malay Atrhipetairo 
iindet 0i>e cetiiral authority. Their Empire eitended as far as rhampa 
timl Kanibuja; the SaOendm ll«t raided the distant coo-^t more thjia 
one* in thr' eighth cenliiiy'. This a troubled period tn ihe hhttory 
of Souiheasl Asia, cspcdally IndtjchTna. and our knowledge of It Is more 
olwture than Hint M othera. Why rhew navTil midi w«e cnrtkd out h 
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noi clear. HTiy did the SatlendraA lemporanly bring namtwwtiB under 
dteir dominniioti? li is known ih&i Jayavamian hat] declared the inde- 
{xndencr of Kamliuja froni Jasn in 802, and although li is not certain, 
tlwre an teasons to belietTS that the successive SaDendra * v p tdi 1TonT and 
incitrsioos caused the collapse of ibe royal dynasty of nn u ry p a 
The Snilradras were evidently a grejn naval power, and thrfr rda- 
tloas wiih (be fellow-Builifliist Dda Kingdom of BengnJ wwe quite 
dose: ns early as 7i2, Kumaraghoiha of the Pala Empire was the royal 
prec^ior. guru, of the SaDendra kings, A copper plate inscription, 
Found at XaJanda and dated about 860, records the erection (here of a 
moaasteiy by King Uakputrade™ of Suvamadvipa* VaftoiB and 
schofan from Indonesia to Naiandu hecame so ntnnenstu that « separate 
mOTftsiery had to be built to lodge them. A Chola Inscription from South 
e-i */”**!^^ ^ Saflendra kings, ChudamanivartTUUi and his soOi, 

hri afafarijayoltuagavarman, constructed a Buddhist monaateiy at 
Nagapattaoa (modero N’egapatatn). Tn both cases the respective Indian 
kings granted lands and vflUgm lo these monasteries. 

The SaBcndnia malntnfncd good rdattons with the Chola rulers of 

, ttko a great naval power, and by the 

begfmlng of the eleventh century imHcr Rafaraja the Great ((185-1014} 
j^Ma 3 tni more powwlul son. Ra|endra Chola (1014-1044), they 
Jrome the paramoimt power in soinheni India, The friendly rriatiius 
hetwn these two powers deteriorated in the eJeventh centuty, and 
i^^ola ina^ptions of io?4 and lOiO speak of Rajendra^ mSItaiy 
C^itrwi* and conqueju of several countries In Southeast Asia, faidud- 
^5 . Saftendra Klnjtdoin. Another Chola king, Vira- 

(lO«-tm}, Is also said to have led a sueiassful mDJtary 
i^ursioa to Sailendri. cotififci between the OioUj and the Sailen- 
d™. which persisted throughout the eleventh tentury. ron-Hentblv 
£ilc potTfl- of both. 

r,fis OM of the most important eras In the Mslory 

and 

i ‘he Pafw. rmdwt! a new peak. Indonesian crvllization 

fZ » new kind of script, nevanagart. 

rm India. btiUi world famous mneuments, «peh as Lara 

the peak Of Buddhist art hr Tndo- 
-u. the icmpfe of Lam Jonggrung at rmmhanan b SaJva, 
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In the tenth centtuy (be scene of power and civDLeniJoD oiovcd to 
eastern Java. Just before tbe SnOendras emei]^ in central Java os a 
suprenie power, a powerful dynasty was ruling there with Its capital at 
hfatanun, and, under its rukt Sanjaya, bad led swxtsiful esp^tlons 
to Surnaim and Cambodia. Sanjaya is said to haw bcrti a K^eat rtm- 
tiucror and he was deified ns Divine Sonjaya. An mscriptlon found at 
dmngat in the district of Kedu mentions that Sonjaya had erected there 
a mmiunent for a SivalLnga in 73Z, After hU death, oentrut Java was 
conquered by the Suilendras and his successors were ptubed eastward. 
In tbe ninth century, however^ it appears that bfatamm bid (hoken 
oS the pulliicaf supremacy of tbe SnUcndras in eastern Java, which be¬ 
come a prominent legitm where rndion culture found m strong rtposiuuy 
for the nut ftw hundred yean. 

hipu Sbdok, who ascended the throne tn 929, was ihe first hnown 
Iting nf the house of Mataram to settle in eastern Java, under the regal 
title of Sri Isatut yiitam<l J^AormoltuiigarffTtf, By this lime, the cdtiire 
and ctvduatioa in centnil Java bad visibly declined, ^iindok is on emi¬ 
nent name to Javaoese history, and the later kings eagerly sought to 
truce their descent from him, but the exact accnmpllshnieiits which gave 
him this prestige are lost to faislory. 

1*11006*8 Mnhcndmdatta, the great granddaughter of Slrsdok, married 
a prince of Bali, Irdayana, Their son, Airiingga, who ruled niwr the 
Mautnm Kingdom from tOtO to 1049 was one of the gresiest khtip of 
Java. Ee brought the whole of Jaw under his authority and establtshcd 
ctmimercio] and political relations with other countries. Accotdhig to 
an inscr^iian, he built s dam to stop the Brantas River from flooding. 
He was regarded os an incarnation of Vishnu, and at Bakhan, where 
he was cremated, there is a hue statue of Vishnu on his tnoiuit. Garuda. 
He was a patron of iiieature, and Kanva's poera. Ar/vuvimiAd, the 
first book of its kind, was written under his jottronage. 

Before he died, be divided his kingdom between two of hi* son*. 
The two resulting state*, Kadiri and DJanggala, furvivtd In eastern 
Java untO the heginning of (he thirteenth centtny, when n new dynasty, 
Singhasari, emerged. Kadiri was tbe center of intellectnal actlsdty 
during this period. 

Singhasari was founded by Ken Angmk, who sty’led hinudf as m 
btcanutini) of Bbntaru Cum; he has been the subject of many popnUr 
legends. But the dynasty attained It* highest power and prestlgr under 
the nde of Eritanagara (1268-12921, who b portiaj'cd in Utentinv In 
strikiiig contraats. A Jaii-Bnese dn-tmirle, tkscrihes hnn ml- 

'™sely, whfljrt a welJ-toown hstorical pnetn, A'agsro-Kritatpims. halls 
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liim as an espcrt m Buddhist scripUiros. and polUy. He wa^ ceriatniy a 
(kvout Buddhisi and practiced Yo#?a and SajnadhL Marco Tdo, who 
vifited Java during this period« dr^cribed Singhasari as a prosperous 
tiinf^dfKn nitrtJ I’y a grenl king. Kritanagara initiated an aggressive 
imperial poUcy^ He aubdurd Suitiiira^ Bolit parts of Borneo, and the 
Mpday [^minsuk. Emholdened hy hia succes^^ be eiw pickcjd a 
quatre] with Kublai Kkm, htit liefore the Chinese punitive e^tpediiion 
tould reach Java he wris dethroned by m inteitLiil rebellion ied by ihe 
governor of Kadir 

From the chaos and unrest that followed the rebellioo in SUighasar^ 
in whldi the Chinese expedition played an active pan^ there emerged 
the kingdom oi Majapihii b central Java under Vijay:!, a scm^ln^kw 
of KrltuuiRAr^ Vijay^r having subdued other centendet^ for the throne, 
firockinicd hbnarH the king o( the whole of Javn jn 1294^ asstuning the 
regal name o( Rriinraja^a Jnyavardbiuni. The mm^ mmeur name of (hh 
dyimsty, howeverp is not that of h king, but of a conxmanderp Gajah 
Mada, who bcfaine the prime minbter and the e0et;Llve ruler from 1331 
to 1304. He- c^iinideft the authority of Majapahh over Sumatra where 
he comptcldy demoHshed the we^etied Sri Vljaya kingdom as welt aJ 
dufninatkis Bali and other islands. He b fieHev^ed to have initiated the 
'-Javankation'' uf BatL 

The Empire attained the fieak of its power under Rajasaruigara 
(IJ50-13a9), mitunonly known hy bb jiemiial name, Hayum Wuruk. 
lit. ruftJd over all ihe jirindpa! tilind!i. In the Archipelago and the hm 
tiaic of the Malay Peninsul^ He eiabfbhcd cultuml ajid trade lelatimii 
with neighiiotifiiig counirlesi such as Kiimbu|«p Champa, Chirui« Sbm, 
and India, which Mil a lar^c number of Bratinians and Smmanas to 
his capital. After hb death the kingdom disintegrated and supremacy 
over the various blonds, including Sumatra and some states of Mak>Ti» 
gradually passed to Ming Chhut, whkh becotiie the suzefatn of the 
.\rchipe!agn. 

ITic .Majapaldt Einirilnfii, howr^w, conimued until 1520. About the 
middle of the fifteenth century Iidam hud begun to pcu^tfole Java; 
the new religlno gradtialty bocame powerful irrmugh to brinic about the 
downfall of the Ijist great Indknized kingdoms in Javiji, as of othen 
ID Indonesk. Only a small Hindu siate of BaZiimbangan retained its 
independence, am! ccmtinueil to do so for iwn and a half ceotiirhs. 
Today only Bali still professes a kind oi liindubm, caWrf Hindu- 
Balinese. 

Soon ihe arrival of Etiroj^eon rnerrhanli!. scddierSi luid mS^iionarit^ 
charged ihc paltmi of Indoiffilafi Kciety. In fact, Wetttem cut tune cume 
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Tip 1ndunc!!^Li nt lh(^ same limi? as (slaTnic riiUi™, bul whihl ihtf 

former scarcely aflecied the indigenous culture of Indooftdo ar first, the 
latter quickly bejjan to lake iwt in Indonesmn soil. l"hc ex|ilBfiJ3ilon oF 
I his contrast may be that whilst Western culture was completely alien 
ami liad tooio m ImloiTesia in assodatloa with political dGmlnatioa. 
lAlamk culture was familiar and ccsnipletely un^tlended by foreiRti 
milftary force. 

Indbn Muslim traders and teachers, chiefly fmm South India* em- 
bnrling at Gujanit and ^Mskhat^ carrie+t Islam to the Malay Archb 
fjehtRO, 1'hey were mahil)' interested in profit^ and were not religious 
zeafiiTii. They wtfc not lilting to sacrifice lifr or pttipcrly for I be holy 
cause, nor were they I he instruments of an Islamic Church, Faxti teach¬ 
ers who airiwd later from fC^i^ypl* Mecca, and Arabia came in search 
of gain ihrmigh rich patrems. Their laiiguage was IndiaD—nindustani, 
tiujarati^ Malayakm. Tanidi or iwime other—and tlw books thej- brought 
were Indian versions of Arabic or Tcnfian origifials. From these Indian 
Vffsions. transfations into Malay were made* 

T$hiin niade easy conveerfonSy mainty Ixicause of the sttnplidty of its 
t*diefs, in marked cmurosi to the complex doctrines aind tTadiiicma of 
Elinduiism and BudElhism, in which very sophisticated and varied philoy. 
ophies hod admitted a variety of orIv traditions and superslitimift mTr 
a period of centuries^ Sufiam also found a ready rccepiJun in Tndianjzetl 
Indonesia. Whilst Islam made rellgiouj converts^ IL could not Jmpo&e a 
new culture, fcir Ittdfmeslan culture was far too developed and dls- 
timrlivc iisdf at the lime, (i'b.anj^e of reiigiem was Imund to al!f?ct the 
e^iiting rrligioiis cultural charatlcr* but even In this sphere Islnm ae* 
repted many features tif Inclimesian cultiim For instojice, Islamic fasts 
m Indonesia arc stilt called npava^nt *i teno of Sanskrit udgni; 

a Muslim icadicr u called guru; and Muslim sultans bear llllcA sttch as 
MakartifA^ SrinAra^ and MandulikA. 

Today, Indonesia h the largest AfuaUm eoEmUy in the world, yei 
Tndjdinesian culture is perhaps the only one which Iskm tuts not ptne'^ 
trated beynnd the siirfacr. In Mabya, too. the culture hk3 few Ishunlc 
fealiirfHi but the Malay) ai lea^t have !Mtuilm names^ whilst most Jndi>- 
nKioiw have retained their originnl nafnef. Ttlam i) wot a culture in the 
iTwe sense of the term* but it hm certain rccpgnJiatble fcaiunrs, ac¬ 
quired from Ihe Arab and Tersuin cullures, which it ha) alwxp 
to impose on Its adherents. The French traveller, Jules Ledercq. having 
#ieen Agjw (Muslima returned from Alcccstl Joining In the worship of 
ancient Hindu Jmn^r<, retnarkfd That the advwii of ibe Muslim faith huTr 
lint alEenufrri ihr Javanese rrom iheh old belief 
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rtidonesjjiR languagt, art, fucia! customs, Icsiil and political systems, 
literature, fotklnre, and phtlosophy, ircrr affected by Indian cultural 
mmnta. “To Kain a correct idea of the extent of ibe inftiieace of Iliodu 
ciiltiire in the LsTands tltal mme under it." say* Snstri, “one mitst coo- 
trosl Suitiatrn, Java and Ball with tlw Islapd^ farlbei east which were 
not touchisl by this InQumce. ft wilJ then become clear that all the 
elements of higher culture, the forni of org^rurnl state-life, trade anti 
iivliutry, art and literature were pmcticaliy j^fls of the Hindus to thee 
blantb. and I hat the archip^go falls easily into two dlvbltms—one 
which Rccejtted the new culture and advanced with it into civtiiaatlan. 
and the other which Lajtged behind.*'®* 

The Kowi hiRgimge. Indotiesum In essence, is full of Sanshril loan 
words. The oldest CKtant script in the Malay Archipelago is the so-calletl 
Baltava script—the Ijtneuogc being Sanskrit—-named after the Pallava 
dynasty. By the eighth century Java had evolved its Kawt or Old 
Javanese script from the PafUva, which ms given the Sanskrit appel¬ 
lation of Akshare Buddha, meaning Buddhist letters. Another Imliao 
script used In the Archipelago was an early form of Devanagari, possibly 
introdiired In the eighth century as a result of the close intercourse 
between the Talas and the Sailendras. Madurese, Sundaiiese, ^*nd Bali¬ 
nese scripts also derive from the Palla™. Batak writing hi central 
Sumatra has undergone much shnpUricatlcm perhaps owing (0 the 
writing materials used—baric or sapwood—but it b ateo derived from 
the same sourte, r«pl« in the south of Suiimlra, the RajmB and the 
Lampone, use wriling closely nscmhling the Kawi. The andent o^ba- 
beti of the Bugts and .Macassar* of the Celebes were derived from an 
Old Malay or Sumatran script of the I’alhtva family. The alphabets 
used by the Tagalofis and olhers tn the Philippines, when the Spanish 
(iiat met them in the sfatcenih eentuT>-, wens likewise closely allied to 
the Sumatran script, although the number of characters had dwindled 
Considerably. Thus at one tbae Tndlan scripf* were in use in the whole 
of the Malay ArchlpeUim. With the btroduclion of Islam they were 
partially superseded by the Arabk script, and with the coming of the 
Kiimpnuis by Roman characters. 

Nume^s generally rnnaln nnchuiged in a IrmBnnye affected by 
iorelgn inlltirncrs. hut Indonesians adopted various Indian sumerals. 
Before the arrival of the Indians. Indoneriaos had ih^ir tenns for l-IO, 
l^and IOf». Numbers higher than that, however, were represented by 
mtih meaning “inntimerable." "obscure," or hy bomnred teima. TV 
.Sanskift tokf*a. which means 100.000, b used throughout the Archipd- 
Ajp> to denote 10,000. so when the problem of appropriate terminology 
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for iOOfOOO stotiie, ih^ AfitliipelMgQ tlic Sainatrit word kcH 

tcpresentinj; 10,000|000. 

Whilst the Sanskdt aod koti are fpvcn a lower value than 

the otiguiaJi Sanskrit dyut^^^ 10,000 assuvnes the hlghct value of 1,- 
OQQ.OOO In Malay and JavEnese, and lOOjDOO (tarnyuto) £0 

Tognlog: It is po^ble, howe%'er^, that yuia b ■derh'Hl from the Sanskrit 
tdyw/Oi meaning a wy high number. In Balliuse. stands foi 

10,000, Att'ifffi (0t 100,000, A«-y«fo for 1,000,000, snd hi^-bara (In 
Sanskrit bkant meam weight, a large quantity) for iOfiOQfOOO. Tlu! 
tijwer tndiiin numcrob that have been adopiptl In the Archi[)e!ago arc 
mostly used In corntxiuads: thus puitcuf^Mj (hve^faced^i op 
( tenfold). 

The fonnaiiDn ol ordinak from the cardinals is iniereslhig^ In tndiap 
ptiitk&ma (fnr ^ fwt or first) was excluded from the list of ordinuk 
because the functlmij^ of the first arc diflerent from thawr of other ordinal 
numbers. The Maby differentUtei between its first and the followtng 
or4lLnats by u^ing p^rtrnnn (pralhama) with yaa^f preizeding It for Giil, 
but for all others it merely uses the prefix be before the originiil rardfi 
naU; thus Is second, b third, and so on. 

Tayalog cxpreascs fractions by the use of the term iaAojfi (pari) 
from the Sanskrit bhagfi tfbare)^ In Malay bahagi means to share of to 
apportion. As for the mmieral co^effident bip, which also means ^ed tn 
Mislay and some other latigtuiges of the Archipelago* the origin inay 
be sought in the Sanskrit M/a (seed)* The Javanese rf/f (one) b shwi 
for mcftnlng one or a certain. alone stands for piece in 

cofintjDg, or for 1 ^* and in a literaiy sraae for offering. Likewise in 
Malay it memts not only sad nr pip but abo tiaticlc. The Javanese wtji 
may share the same orlgio with the infoctoal Dayak i/r (one), which 
may represent n word et 5 muJo£ically cognate with the Sarwkrit bi|a^ 
As for the connecUon between bij* and bijii It Is ctinimon to find ihe 
Sansltrii being ciumged into ^1'* in the language of the Malay 
Archipelago, 

LangtiJige b merdy a vehicle of Ideas. \^Tillai its introduct™ was 
dictated by utSiijirlan reasons like the need to coirmuiEicate, it soon 
iSHtmed tho addktonat role of tTunsmittioff idcsi and cultural traits. 
Some Sanskrit bscripiiwu wtgjtest that Indian philosophical *nd Uter¬ 
us l«t$ were canfed to Java from very early thnrs, aJihou^ there yt no 
record of it. The most undent tests composed hi Indonesia appear to 
belong to ibe fifth century: liwj' dal mamly with gtants of land. Hr. 
Later, under the patronage of the great empires, Itidonaitn literature 
flourished, and Indian epics, such as ihc and the 
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tnuDslaCiKl ^.nd adapted in tie Javanese language, 

Several recensions of the Ramayma e^cist in both verse and prose tn 
Indonesia. Episodes from it arc used as Lhfmies In the popular Indonesian 
fshadow play}. The Indonesians have made Alterations hi 
\^almflii*5 versionp coiniinizig it wiih material from oth^r Indian veraHJns 
oJ tie Ritmayi^^^ and with tlieir own imaginaiive embeilisimenits. Some 
scdiobrs, Euch as Stutterheimj believe ihat some of the Iruditiom pie- 
AttverJ in tlie rndonelao version mny even l^e anterior to Valmiki's 
Ramaycna. The Rama tradition, however^ principally in its ludian 
form^ is still 41 livinE iorce in Indonesia. The Indonesian concept of 
chivair)' [a closdy modelted on iHs epic and on Ramans ideals. In the 
edueniJon of Indonesian girls frequent referenireE are fnade In the lofty 
escamples of S!ta, Thr main river of central Java, SamyUj ts namett 
aiier the Jndiim river on the l>ank of which waa situatet] Rama's capi* 
Ul, Ayodhya. 

The other Indian q?icp the Maiabkaraiijt is even more popular. First 
Ihuistaiefi Into Old Javanese in the tenth or elevenih ccfii.ury, it has l^een 
repctifedly translated and adapted. The A/jAoAAnro/o 15 like an en* 
cyrlnpaedia of Hinduism contaiDuifr ^ wide variety of tales of hemic 
deeds and e.t;pIoiis. It appears to have captured the imaginatiofi of 
fndonesiaji peoples, who cotL^ider Lhentsclvcs lo Ise iht descendants of 
the heroes of Uie .^/oAaMerrciflOtand believe that atf the draitia took plate 
oji Lbeir son. They emfeavour to modet their own lives and deeds in »c+ 
cwdance with the ideals and examples of its heroes. The nuijor hero of 
the q)ic^ Arjuna^ ig the ruitbnaE hem of Indonesia. Tlte name of the 
Ifadtr nf the Indofiesian Revolution, SukamOp is taken from Sw-Karna, 
a hero of the 

The style of early Javaneas literature closely follows Sanskrit. 
Cfiurtly poeiry be^n in Indonesia with adaputlotis of Indian epics and 
o^bcf woftE. The Old Javanese work, Amaranuila, is modelled on the 
Sflnstfit and other Indiim lesiccHis. Such adaptations as a 

CLlt^ry att kncnrci as Pan-as were fflilotvni by KakatifitiJ, whicb 
the adaptations of Indian poetical worts. These iU¥ called yitisai- 
t^a-Kasrm in Java, and in Bali just .V( 7 ijoj#rtf. The fust importanl 
liitrary wit of Indonesia, Arjatia Vh^ika, was writiwi dtiring the reifsn 
of Ajrlan 0 ia (Erlansa, or Rafc* Haig Sri f^okewara Oiarmi^’amia 
fcrtan^mtavikramottiinEiKies-a. the only Balinese prince to rate over 
^ih Ball and Ja\*al,and denis with an episode from the MnhaHaraHt. 
I he tbeme and style t.f this work etade the Indian epic estremely popu¬ 
lar in ladnaesta ar^ 4 „, rei 1 ert«l in other i;temr 3 < works and folk talcs, 
_iiriti^ tti« Kadiri perioti two poetkiT works of oulsUiidlR)^ t|wdity, 
httiAmiyvna. dt«iibii,|r Kiisbna's fieht wilh Jataamlha, and 
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afiiHlQka, ha5^ on were wrhltn. Anotlu^r 

masterpiece, the Bff^ratsykdd^m, portrays ihc oinilict between the 
davas and iJie Kauravas- It was ivrllEen in the second lialt of the twcUth 
century by AI|>u Sedah and possibly completeij by Mpu Panukih, Mimy 
other Javanese wwksp such as Harivt^ms^i^ Snfar&d^ffaaa^ 

anil drew freely from [ndian litemturf. l*he liitttpa* 

dr tit and the Fattralcnira, which so deeply [nflumcetl the fptble?! and 
fairs' tulles of ihc Western world, were wcU known in Iftilijiicsta anil 
other parts of Kast Asla^ Their sloties form the tiasis of fndonesikiin 
fables and folklore known as T(tntri, 

Thp Didian tradition of puppet shows, Kijlh<tpMiaU, is not only well 
preserved, but nowhere in the W'Otid are Ihesc shows as rmich in in- 
Ic^jral part of the social life of the people as ihty are in Indonesia All 
over Java and Bali+ and now also eUewhere ifi Indonesift and AlBlaya^ 
wayjuig showrs are freqLtently performed before large audiences. It ii an 
exquisite art developed over ceotutics. The bean ti Fully nit tcalhcr 
pupj3els are operated by the d^lang (performer) wilt incredible In¬ 
genuity and skilL The performance b accompanied by the Javnnrse 
gamrliiu (orchestra), and Lhe puppels represent the heroes and heroines 
of Ihc Indian epics^ wjih the slit, appearance* colour^ and ornaments of 
ewih chanicier fixed by convenLioriH The inlluence of the wajung on the 
life of the people Fs enarmous^ and even ilie dominance of f^iljini has 
not lessened its popularity. For the Javanese, says Wagner 
wayat^-kulii is not just a show; but represents an abafract world in 
which ideas take human shape and imaginaiion becomes rcalily.^^ 
Stamford RaJTIeTi, at the beginning of the otneleeoth century, fqtiml 
eager multitude of people listening for whole nighui with rapturous 
delight Jitid profound attention to wayang-kulii. The nationalists adopted 
wayjing for patriotic show.-i during thdr struggle for power, arul without 
It they might not have siKi^eded In gaining mais support for ilicir 
tnovemenh 

The orgin of wayang is a subject of thjpute, hut there is no doubt 
that the culture introduced from: India greatly influenced it Indian 
myths, tales, and sagas were tnrrtasinjdy adopted; Fndbn gods, heroes, 
and demons alisci scicm found their way mlu wayang. A$ mfghJ be ex- 
iwctcd. Indian (ales and lieroes o^-ei a period of centuries were hope- 
tesdy inlerwoveTir Indian chatactefs and situations drawn trom a 
variety of long forgotten tales may be wovTn into a new context with 
a local character. Indian iradittotis abo tningled with Indigenotts myih^ 
and tales. Indian mftuencet hmvever, is tioticed not only in the subject 
matter of the hkerts (stage verrion of stories) but abo in the lechniquf 
of the whole art* 
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Indlaif imprirLH on Javanese music, village orgaDizalioai, rural econ¬ 
omy. and ciotomaiy laws of property can also b« seal. Hindu influence 
in Indonesian music was perhaps Jdt somewhat later than it was in 
Tnrlochioese music. The relicis on the Hindu and Buddhist shrines of 
the ^Ulendra pcHod ilhtarrate the musica] Enstrumenta of that time. 
These, egpeciaJIy the ones depictett at Borohudur fn the eighth century, 
contain moat of the local and Indian iirstrumeiits that make up the 
modern orchestra, which is composed almost entirety of perausicitNi in- 
Atrumenta. There b no doubt that the instruments found In the household 
of the ruling and u|iper classes in Indonesia mainly bore Hindu charac¬ 
teristics; taler, in tlic lenlb century, small ensembles such as dntni, 
conch horn, and crooked trumpet came Into use. 

Ot the two princlpaj scale tysletns of Indonesian musk, pelog and 
(Icndre fialmdroj, the former b indigenous but the latter is of Indian 
origb and was named after the Sailendras. The deity Baliira Endra h) 
said to have iuHnited this system «t the command of Siva, but it seems 
that it was really given currency by Buddhists; lu Sumatra, Jl is a five 
note scale with three different modes, which divides the octave into more 
oearfj' equal parts than the pdog, lutmely into intervab of about si*- 
flfths nf a tone. It b said that Intlonesia treats slendro as masculine, 
eialled, and severe, and pelog as feminine, friendly, nod sad. The most 
importaot Influence in develt^lng Iiultmesian music was the Sanskrit 
diace-dranui which promoted the development of (he wayong-kulit, pro* 
riding scope for dancing and narrative song. 

In Indonesia singing and poetry go together, and many ancient Todtjm 
found in Javanese songs. The art of dancing maittred In the 
kratoos of central Java, and bears recognuable marks of Indian style. 
The symbolic ^sliire of the hand, mud^a, and the meditative seated 
posture, wi^ legs crossed under the body, for ejumple, an obriously 
Indian. It U. however. In Bali that Indoneslatt dancing has found its 
highest espresslcn, associated with tieligfeus worship and the iiaditioniiJ 
nindu-BoUnme remnonlais. WTiilst Javanese music absorbed certain 
^ trai« under the impact of IsIbit. Unli retamed its older traditJons. 
In lad, it was the Balinese who fled from the advance of Islam, settled 
in Ball, and created the first musical noiarioa of Southeast Asia, based 
on (he vowtb bi the namej of the five ooUa o( (he sale-dittg, 
ifiwjt. dung, deng. iKtinilc influenci! cm JavoiHse musk was not slgniii- 
cwt. and Its chief legacy is a (wn stringed spike-fiddle railed rebab, 
which reached Indimek through Muslim India. 

Both Hinduism, mmtiy Satvism in contrast to Vamaviam In Cam* 
bodb. and Buddhlsn ftiKirtjhrd in Indonesia and both have left on 
mdeirble mark nn the life and cultura of her people. At about the 
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IvK&iuung oi UiB i-Ighth century, ite Pumnic form of Hindubin, 
ing tht Mir$hip of the Hindu Trinity, Braluns^ VhtmUf ^6 Siva, w<l 5 
popular in Ja^-a; trt Indonefik Siva occupied the cupreine position. 
BuddhLim had very Utile hold 011 the people oi at the beginnuig of 
the fifth century, but soott afler, due 10 the tnisalonary iuiil of m 
titdian monk, Gunavimiuinf it gained coJiBidef^le support. By the time 
I-t^ing vlaited SiimAtra^ the tingdnm of Sri Vijaya had bccotne an 
iniporLtnl ccnire of Euddhbt learning m imithirm. A5I1. 

The influeiicc of rdigion and philosigihy was naturally tn 
felt in art and ardiiUKture, The religious atmctiires b Java are 
rommonly called ckandut a lerm which cirigmally meant a cornmemo- 
rative building. With rare eiccpUana, all ihc relics of Indn-Javanese 
orl are temples, amctiuuitts, and sacred statnes. These are found 
throtighout the ishuida hut chbRy in Java, wh^re mo$t of the Indo^ 
ntsLan popnlaticm appears to have been concenirated. In Sunuitm dihOj 
tnany remains have been found. Broiue staiues and a large stone image 
of the Bndciha in the AmaravaU style have ]>cen dbeovrred in the 
trict of Palembang- Considerijig that attention was not paid to some of 
Ibesc manumciita uniU the twenUetb century, it is not unlikely that most 
of them may have been lost forever- Bui there are enough left to 
reveal the high Mandanl of Indonesian art. Whilst it ms Indian in con¬ 
ception, it became incrvasingly local bt chameter, irviJving a wcli- 
biegrated and dktlnciive regional style. For ImiAMce, the fdon ol the 
temple was Indian but the motifs were modified and the Indoneslms 
ctcdled In the creation of decorative deinettis- 

^rhe iimncmus temples situated m the Dleng Ftateau probably belong 
In the eighth century, and are the olcksi in Java. At least sonie of them 
were erected during the dynasty that preceded the SaHendras. They are 
not large mouutnents but are faidy cotnpact with sparse c«TiAnien[atjqn+ 
Images of Siva^ Gant^f Ditrga, Vishnu^ and other Bbdu ddiies indi- 
cate South Indian inQucnce. FalUva or Calidtya art was the midn 
*®irce of inspiration of these buildiiigSii but Pal* art also might have 
influenced the Javanese an of thb period, 

Chondi Kalasao Is perhaps the oldest sJirtne to which an Bpprmbnaie 
•f^lc (77S) may be given- The inscrb'tiofl ciinuiremofating this ihrine 
h also the first Javanese record of the Saflendm tings. Erected by the 
first of the kings, it is dedicated to the Buddhbt goddess Tara *nd 
Appears to have been designed as a sejmlchre for the klng% roiisort- It 
fa sitimicd south of the V^okotiiO hler 0 |il In central Java, Abore the 
entrance b found the kakomkaf* motU, wfakh rai oriidralfy a PntUra 
innovAtlno. 

^fhe tnost Important Indooesian mnoument b the sttipA of Borobtulur^ 
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Khicli iiiinicfluitrly loIloH'n] Kitljisan. The building U 50 enumitiiiK that 
mitsl have taken a ijticade or 5<i to campilete and is in marfciMi tnu- 
tmst to the much sniuJItfr Hindu lempJes of the Dicn^' t’jatcau In the 
Kedo Pfriiji Ilf leiilra] Java, Borobndui' is a strutuire of ovtipowcring 
majesty And splendour and commands an extensive view of the ^ru 
rice fields aod the distant towerinp; ^’olcnnoes. ft a rich and hold in 
ccmi;xpirori, with grand (fccarailoiis esieciitcd in an utmardinarily re¬ 
fined trchni(|iie. CcKunaraswamy describes it m a ripe frttit matured In 
breathless air—the iutlness ol its forms is an expression of static wealth 
that denotes Uie outward radiation of power rather than the votume. 

rts exact origins are shrouded In mystery. Alt bough there is not blog 
in India to comjiarc with tt, Havell regards it a descendant of SaneW 
and Bharhul. 'Zinuiier h nnire specific; "The Sailendra style Ls com- 
pletfly free of Pofyneghm clcmrois. ft is iotriuslcany t ml tan even 
though, h the new. very gifieil envirotuncni. il was guided by a new 
ins)iiraijon. The impulses of the Gupta style, and such subsequent main¬ 
land dn-ebvnieiits as arc represented In ih« Pallava anti fala. have 
Iwcoine infused in it with a new life Spcdfically, it-l basic conRptkitu 
and formulae, as well u the reOjictl, welRrmirohetJ execution, point (n 
the Pullava area more directly than to I he North.*'” 

Unlike any other monummi of tbr jwrtod, Borobudwr is a whole 
tiwuninb toil carved Into nine stone imaEes, cneb of rising height and 
ubiiitihJilng iiw, crowned by a rimple stapn surmoumed by on nrfn^. 
(iiuil t'lnnacle. The ristill b a tmncalcij, lenmced pyraintj sttpportbtg 
a rrlalively small cciitnil stii|ra, surrounded by sevenly-iwo mudi 
unalliT perfnralcd slurms arrangsed in thr« concentric circles. The ter- 
^ have boliiitnides am) there are (taJJeriw running around the four 
tewr tcnucft. The outer ride ol the haluriradB cisimins niches vrith 
m in,ag» ol m«!itaiiuu Buddha*. Buddhas also appear on the other 
trimces. The uitHl ilnnificajil fralure h llse #mes of E500 scubtu^ 
paoeti in the fmu ascending galleries of the lower terraces. The tsirv-itigs. 
with extraordinary iwtuniinma, depict the lives oF the Buddha in hb 
vTirfctis mcarmtlons, his iravda ihtmighout India, ami other stories 
warninit ifje wicked and inspiring the virtuous. The sculpture rcsenihlo 
ce^ Indian siyles all hough typically Javanese are deiiktoJ. 

The ttnique beauty of iinrobiidur is inspired: by the spirit of Biiddhbl 
rtcvmlon. hverj detail b execatet! with care tmd refined realism This 
frahnea and orfgitwliiy was aeWevTd not only by rev-tdiithmary change* 
h EcchnrtuHs. but als& by jt novd appllrjitidn of the c[A5^i:4l 

Buddhna already perfected In Itu original Indian enrirun. 

incnt. All BurWhist monuments arc associated with rdigioiu symbdUsai. 
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KiYTobiiilur r«prM«iitA thu MuJiayaiui Bbitfdhlat cosnitc 5y^tctn iuiiJ b me 
Af the Eiimi af kiHicihiftfca] ^ymlKilfsin, 

Xut far from Bonibuflur there h in e.iEtcn.^ve ponp of Hiirrlu icmplcs^ 
trnnmnoly Tcfcffed to as tht F'^raEntMUiAn proup, mhkh commands the 
veneration of the popEtktlon. There are sLk buPdlng^ jo two lines of 
three; the Larg]est and the most beautiful, Lira Djonggranft, huHl by 
Ktn^ Dakshu of Mataouo uiM)ut 860^ b dedicated to Sivip and the 
two smaller ones to \'isKnu and Braiitna. The larTtest temple derives Its 
name from a sialue of Ditrpi MciliifiasuniinaFdM, tthidi Lt cootaim. 
Oppcxiile are tlw chandis of the niouoLs of the Uiiee Ktxb of the Tilmufti. 
Forty-two Iw-relfefs repf resent Leg the atory of Rniwi are camrd on the 
inner wait of ihe gallery. These reliefs aie, if anything^ superior to tboMr 
nf Borohiidur, and certainty more dnunailcally cnncelved. The pte 
arches and entraoccA nlmthd En iwnamentatbn. udih the head of Maha- 
Inh, an incartunlon o( Siti, in the centre. Both the architecture and 
sculpture me inspired by Tiidkn models. 

The largest and most miportant gro^ip of monuments b eastern Java 
are the temples of I^armtaTan. Although work oti this site nppenrii to 
[iAve begun during the ^inghasori period, the most fasrpoflant was done 
in Ihe lime tif Majapnlut. 

IndoiusUm art b a nyncretbni of tilmlihBiiddhbl technlqiiea and 
of indigenous Lradition^c. 1'bc art of the SaOendra prtbd b prol^ly the 
tnoM Indian, but later, Indonesian ftaiurcs became IncreisingLy proini- 
netiL Indonesian culture grew and pthered momentum, the Imlion 
eletnctit weakened for want of Jinmigtmit reinforcements. By ihe lime 
of Majopakit the ^ynthoii betw'isn the Indiuii and Indisonan arts was 
complete, and from then onward the art of Indonr^co wmi truly Jax-wne^^ 

.Although tnfomuition about fkimeo b at present sanity, seven 
iiufifplIoQS found at iMaera Konun in Kutei (East Borneo), msmbetl 
on stofie pdlaff in the Sanaktii itripi of the fourtli century, point to a 
dlnpct relatimishJp between India ami Borneo, These ioscr^tlimi speak 
of King Miildvarman and bb amieAtora and of a sancinary called Vapra- 
kesvam. prohably dedicated to or Agastya. A beautiful Irmnie 
Htddhi Image of Gupta style has also l>cert fmind tn Kurd at Kota 
Bangiun, and sei’ira] statues of Hindu'Biiddhbt delura have luni 
rxca\-atcd nt ^fount Kombeng and in the estuary nf the Kiwer Rata, 
Indeed, the earliest Hindu fnicriptioiis in the whole of the ^lalay 
A/thipelago have been found to Although the Kutri tn^Hp- 

tkins are c|mp)p, they reveal A fairiy good kaowledgf of SaitikiiL Tl»re 
life olhrf sitia whkh have yti to lie pHJ|>efly excavated. Two oilier 
ubjecti, a goki vymu statuette and a gold tortube, me fount] nl 
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Kutd and were worn by the SulLtn nf Mocra K-twiah |g J)i$ nwlflnrf oq 
stale ocfasiuns. Iraages of Siva Lave been founU jit vaHotu parts cf iLe 
tsJaad, and dtber remains indude a Ganaa Ltuge from Saranak and a 
Pallava JnscHplion from near Songbetrang on the eoat coast. The name 
Borneo ij sab) to have lieen derived fTont Pi/tuitd, and is identiiied 
with Puntadvipa mentltiticd in Kautllya's .•irthajajtra. According to the 
Niiiirry 0 } tAe Snag, Sri Maharaja, the King o( Borneo fPo’nt), sent 
4 diplomatic embassy to China in 1082. 

One of the most delightfui spots tn the world is the small iahne] of 
Bali. In the whole of Indonesia, indeed in all Southeast Asia, it b only 
here that lllnduUm has survived. The Hindu faitH, however, has oL* 
sorbed many load customs and DadilJons. 

Little b known of the first Indian contact with Bali, and some 
scholars deserfbe Balinese culture as axi ctiension of fndO'Javanese 
chdlixatitm carried there by those who had escajied from the Islamba- 
tion of Java, OiLcrs, such as Majumdar* hold the view that Balj had 
been in direct contact with India, for her itiscriptiong are in Old Balinese, 
which conuUns many Snnskrit loon words but Is different from Old 
Javanese. The dbeovety- of JJtUe clay tahJels or drcular bearing 
the confesaJoo of the Buddhist faith or Tan trie Buddhist mdarras, prob¬ 
ably of the eighth ceaturj' or before, slights Indian influence for some 
time prior to that date, tn addition to Sanskrit bscriptions and Bud¬ 
dhist fortnube, images of Hindu gods and characters from the Hindu 
epics have been found. All these dau indicate that Bali received 
culture directly, but evidmea of trade l^twees India and Ball has not 
been discovered. 

Ball bos been Justly coded the Island of ihtnnands of temples. De- 
spite the loss of about 2500 temples in an earthquake. It still contains 
more than 4500 large and important templet, Thmumber of the temples 
and shrinei may well be ovw 20,000. The most important is Puta Besa'- 
Idh, at the fool of the mountain Gtmnng Agung, and n.viiociaied with the 
Hindu Trinity, This temple is said to have been founded by Wira Dalem 
Kesari (Warmadrva Keshari), probably m the oj (jjg imii, 

centtirj'. It may have originally been a Buddliial saflctUOiy as well as 
the stale temple of the Wamnadna dynasty. Even today tltc trndliinn 
Es observed iMt only a Buddhist ptdanda acctmipanybg the ruler as 
his court priest may mt«^ fun Besahih. At Important ceremonies, 
BudilMsl and Hindu priests Jointly conduct the rites and bless the 
devotees. Balinese literature and language, religion, worship utK) cre¬ 
mation sendees, and caste and soda] orgnnixatlon clearly reflect Indian 
influence. 
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Inddof^ui thus givfei a fpfiwkahk cx^iinple ot a barnumji^us blffiiit 
iiig df loail aiMl fDwijga cuIturtaL, ffcw coiidtries in tlic woM havt ?e- 
cehnl sa roudi from ouifide arwl yet have rciiJned Ihclr own distinct 
perisonaUiy. In tJw bcgJniiInjf Indian daments dombated» bdt (hey were 
aU gmdunUy BcmuUurkcd. As an csamplr, the Indon^fAd week cdn^ 
prised hve daySj odled fiantj^ttporna of pmoron, Indians, upon their 
arriv-a! tn 74, introduced lim SaJui calendar bajied on catcukdotis made 
of ibc course of the sun, with a Kven day wedt and ■ J6S day year 
lt« became common and at firs? att iosoiptions were dated ac- 

carding to this system. But with tite passage of iJme eventj were also 
recorded according to the Indonesian week o-i five days- StJlI hi tern Uic 
two systems were fused Ln a new one,** 

Tke t*hMippmfz 

Indian cultural wa^'® went well b^ood BaH and Borneo, readiLog 
the Philippines and e?ea Formosa^ Both of these were for ■ time parU 
of ihe Sn Vijain Empire^ which has been deftcribed by a modem Fill- 
pmo hisiorian us basically Malay hi mighty fUndolftk in culiuiei and 
Buddhistic In rctigion/'®^ This contact of Indhm cidtimE with the Phlllp- 
plnes alao cotitlnurd unckr the Saifendtiu. In the lourtwith century^ 
the Htndutzed Majapahit Empire emerged as a powerfut slate h South- 
east Asia, extending its overJordship as far as Formosa and New Guinea- 
UTiilst the control n( Sri Vijaya and hlajapahit over the PhitippJm 
was rutber loose, thdr cultural impnct w^ts deep^ 

The influence of India over the rhdlppinea was not as direct as that 
of China and bter of Spain and the United States but, with the exce|>- 
Lion of nicMj«^ European cultares, Tn dLm tnfluences have bem the most 
profound. The manner in which Indian influence wai brought and Ihe 
date when iL began are subjects of ^vculation; dales have been sug¬ 
gested iungfjig from ihe first millenciium fe.e. to the early fourth century* 
The rhihppines were near the sea route between Indb and East Asia^ 
so they mny have hwi visited by Indian ssilorB and traders. A series 
of nsiiirkable excavations were carried out by Be^'er in ihe late I520"s 
at Novitbches b the Philippines. His work wits the flnt aystematk 
archaeological bvestlgation In the country, and his flnds ind coodu- 
sioQs were thoroughly examined by R, B. Dlxoo- Beyer conduced that 
oh the artifacts fcnind^ indurlbg a large quitnlHy of poitery^ Ermt fni^ 
plements and weapons such as knives omd glass beads ind bang^e^ 
ond beads of semi-^predtius stones such as camdknp agate and ame^ 
thy&tf were brought to the PbHippEnes from India ova* a long period oi 
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iraffr, wril hefore liie bcKjnj)ing<i of ihe Christian tra. Both iron and 
glasj ob}«is fltc smiilar to, and Jn aomt cases idcBlkaJ witli, those 
of prehulnric South India. “There ia no tribe tti the Thilipphies/’ wrote 
the Ameriau) tuithropologUl, Alfred L* Kwbcr, “no matter how primi¬ 
tive And remote, in whojie culture today elements of Indian orifsiq 
cannot he traced.““ Whatever its antiquity, it would be hard to deny 
the eilsirorr of tmde between ilw two cotintries from the fust ceniuHef 
A.o. onwards. I'n^SintnUh Thilipplne society wilh Its nobilfiy, cofle of 
taws, and political procedure, wa.s larftely of Indian cast. Some years 
ago when a injw legislative bulldhig was put up In Manila, the ■ ^ pitaf ^ 
four figures were carved on lU facade illustrating tlie sources of the 
rhilippine culture, one of which is Manu, the ancient Indian law- 
tfiver.*" 

A fleeting glimfise of Buddhism is noticeable in Philippine Bathata 
worship. The term BatAaia, the supreme god of the ancient Tagafoga, 
ori^ted from the Sanshrlt Hkattara, The flindu eUnienl in the 
andetit Philippine religious beliefs, and b the names of old Phftip|jine 
gods, and of legttidiiiy lieroes is quite apparent. Several religiatis Ejects 
which have been unearthed la the isJnnd of Mactan and in eastern 
Mindanao show the undoubted inDnence of India, but only two images 
«f Hindu deities have so far been dbKOvered. One image of solid gohl 
shows "clrar evidence In its tall pointed head-dress and other omameab 
of the Influence of Hindu-Javanese art of the tenth ctsiitir)','^ 

Spaniards of the sixteenth century foiuid several tdaied alphabets 
fone for each of the principal languages), all of which seemed to have 
tirnvfd from India some eight hundred years before. Malayan lan¬ 
guages, mcliuiliiB those uf the Philippines, are uiuisimlty rimpte in their 
phonetic sysiem. which caused them to discard much of the elaborate 

han-^ii alphabet, but the salient churacieristica of Indian writinj- were 
r^tikirvcd- 


the mosi ndvanced I^Hippine peoples, stich as the Tacald'' 
and Blsayip have fmg ffiven up their old alDhabebc. 



dukika; gufe (leacher) lifuru; muAii, (face) f» 


is ays: Rtul so on. 


voye (nurse) 
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Philippine ZiCcTiiiure, myihaloj^yj and folklort are imceabtc lo fndiii. 
The Maranaw tpk, the lonjce^t in early Philippine lUera- 

ItirCi k tiosicalty Indian tn plot and characierLeation. The tale c^C tiic 
ffugm Baiiiuk is remmbmit of tfctc story of Arjttnita f;cUinK water from 
3 rock with lii5 arrow for Bhidima who was dying of hh wounds. A 
rhilippme legend about tbe rreailon of diAerent ram frocn baked day 
[Mts b f|uite popular m India with Its local variatiens. 

Indian influence through Suouitra brought the calendar, much n| 
Buddhbt folfcloTCp and the sylLibit alphabets; through Java conte the 
more advanced arts of nieial work, Jewelliry, and weaving. ModiL^ of 
dress such as the jfSron^ and f^uton^i (turb^)» pt^rsonal orriainentaiion, 
especially by Lhe people of Sulu and southerti Mlndiuiai>, and old tianies 
for money, stich as rnkpi, pihk^ and faskat, ,ire 

said Uj lie of Tndlait origin. Tlie lotus design on the Philippine ivea^Km^ 
was of Indbn ijispimtimi. 

In 1762 tluring the Seven Years War m Ettrope, which was extended 
io the Philippine^ eight hundred Indian soldiers formed a jsari of the 
British expeditionary force against Manila. A year an<! a halt later, 
when the invnding forces evac uatctl Manila, many of the ladlnn soldiers 
refused to go 1 h™, even at tlic lisk of vJdlatlng mllhaiy regulatkms. 
They setGcd hi the dblrlct oJ Morong in tbe ctmiinunity now isnown an 
Caintu, .^:nith o( the town of Anii^HiIo, and mnniefl IikhI girk, "H^t 
tlescoidanii today form an integral and m^tul part of the rhilipjilne 
society. They have a repuiation of being peacofnl^ Law-abiding^ and 
tndustriouA citizens. 

Except for ihb brief interlude, and some trade between India and 
Manila^ noihlng much was heard of India during tJie JAJ years uf the 
Spanish regime (IShS-lSOS), largely becactse of the Spaubh fualicy of 
sequestration, and also because of the dnular though \r& *evm re- 
sDicUotu of The British colonial government m\ Indfaiis. During the 
Atiurrkan regime fja9ft-l646>, freer intertoiirse f^ith other cautitrie^ 
was allowed, in can 5 o«:|umceof which many British Inditiii subjects came 
to the Philippines as iradcrs, bizsinessmnii and a few as laboarers. The 
contact between the two countries s^nce inrfeijciidcnce in recent years 
has increased noliccably.*^ 

Thua the histoiy of In dLin culiul^l pcnel ration of Souihcai^l Asia 
covers a period of mnre Ilian fourteen hundiTd years tip to the i?nd of thr 
hiteentit centiiri'. Hinduism was fleurishing In Southeast Aria when it 
was in a stale of decline in its hnnirlaiii!, Unbacked hy pditical power 
or mtiiUry cottqiitst, the culturat devdopmetst of Southeast Asia b 
indeed a remarkable irihute to the intemcrioti of human ideas ^ 
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Chapter IV 

IMPACT OF ISLAM ON 
INDIAN SOCIETY 


THi^ APWNT of iht molt importafit event in the butinry qF 

ImlLi ntnce the coining of the Atyacus, and !l was tbe first major [nipoct 
of an ilien cidlure on f^Qnilo $odjtiy. So htf Indk bad as.^imnated all 
immlgninl peoplei and cultures; on the other hutui, fRlatn bad teuialty 
a^almEIated the cnltute of the land to irhicb it vmtt. But m Indht 
Istam oeJthcf Joat Its idenrity nor conqueRd the country ctiilumUy; 
both R^ropriated somethinq oi each other. The Muslims of the IndJan 
subccmtinenlr who constitute the largest MMtm populHtiofi found in 
atiy one cotmtjyi are cidtotully distinct from their co^retlgioiiLsts In 
Atabk, Indonesk, or elsewhere. Allhaugh fslam assigned an Indian 
characier, its RjdberentA retained ihdr dlstinclZ^’e rdtgkus and smial 
oTpmiiatioa. The polUIoLl repercussions of this dichotomy have been 
far-reacblngt resulting In the tmrttiitm oC India into two bdependeni 
stales. 

The India to which Islam oiinr was in a state of decline. Noftheni 
India especialty had lost its old vigour^ the reiisons for which have often 
been debated but newt conclusively esplalneiL Eul for occasfima] 
sparks of brfllknce b pbDosopby and odtura] activity bad 

way to pdJtkal adraturto. An era of Intdlectnn] slagtmtioii and 
sodal degenenitloii had set b. Pride h past accompHshmEnt superseded 
respect for change; progress nieanl not evolution but preservation of 
the xnc«lnil heritage, Insiead of investJug their cultura] legacy^ 
Indians began to hoard ft. 

The spirit of enterprise was dislodged first by arrogance, later by 
Ibnidlty, WhQst AJ Binmi. who sccomp^iod Mahmud of Chaml, con- 
ildercd Hlnctui to be esedtent philosophers, Bccotnplbhed maih^tb 
dans, and remarkable aAtrologm, he law dear marks d sto^bn and 
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decay aud occu^ Ubem of cultuml areo^nce rooted In past 
According to hint, the Bitulii^ called loreigners mlt4(iui {Impure} and 
believed that there was no country' but their;, no inetigton but tbrira, 
no science but tbeirii>‘ IlaviRg repeHed the pruwerfu) Huiu, who iihcxik 
the roots ol the Roman Empire and ravag^ Eutojie, the complacent 
Hindus became cunsumingly conceited, llie flourUhitig commercial and 
cultural Intercourge which had Thrived lo the area ftom Rome to Japan, 
almiist all of the known world, hettan lo comrACt rapidly. Dcfirjvcd of 
this stimulu.^, culture becaine static, Jiinduiao sectarian and ritualistic, 
and Buddhism gradually almost nonexistetil] except in eastem India 
where it flouflthcd until the thirteenth ceoiuiy, Cummon people were 
divided into Inntunetable castes ami lived In narrow dicles; caste 
dlsdpUne became comtpt and oppresstt'e. The Brahmans tightened 
their monopoly of fenjidng and took advantage of the conunoti man's 
ignorance and credulity. 

To the west of India the Roman world bad coflapsed and Europe hod 
sunk into the Dark. Ages. The Eastern Romno Empire at Constanti¬ 
nople, although it survived for some thne, was b a slate of dedine. In 
oHttrsst, Chinn had emerged reunited under n powerful dynasfy after 
a prolintged perfod of political titimt. In Southeast Asia and ancient 
Americn, new periods of progress began.* 

The death of Hnrsha b 547 proved an irreparabld loss. It ntarked 
the end of an era b Indian history. Thera wart to be no mort Asokos, 
Chandroguptas, or Harshos. For the next several centuries most of 
India, especially in the northern and cetiiial regions, was divided 
amongst mdejrrndcnt kingdoms which, led by ambitious kmgs or pie- 
tendera, waged bterminahle wars ai^iost one another, ofum for petty 
ends. Aithougb some of the rtilers succeeded b ealnblishiiig powerful 
kfngdonis, they did i>ot survive for long. 

Most of the ruling dynoslfes of the North betonged to chuii btrr 
known as Rajput. These suddenly etnerfsed iolo prominence towards the 
end of the sixth ceniury, antf slowly §pdned political ascendancy In 
northern India which they held for the next five hundred years. They 
continued to pby a major role throughout the mediaeva] and modem 
periods, during which they did pot dominate but wen soitfdtl os allies 
by the parnniouiit power in the country. After Indian tudependenca in 
1947, the mmierous Rajput states, like all others, lost their Identity and 
wort merged into the Indian Unkm. 

The origin of the Rajputs is the subj«t of hisiortal controversy. 
The icrm Rajput u a derivative of the Ssm^krit word, Rajaputf*. Ac¬ 
cording to legend, they ore the descendants of either the sub, wwytf- 
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nKMfi, (hendfoi'antti, (it lire, Sam? hiKtorinns have 

aiiKKfjHed they iirere the descendants of the Scythians or Sakaa who 
csnie lo India, settled there, and eventually became nnrecofrtdxably 
mixed with Uic locst warrior classes.* Utliers trace their origins to the 
Kduitriyas of I he vedic period. 

The Kajpiits are n-nowned for their valour, chivalry, sense nf hi>nour, 
pride. pstrintiKm, imd ioity ideaie of individual character. Indian le^nds 
and Minits are full of peaise for them. They were italous patrons of 
Hinduhtm and it w,u. in a way, their courage and dexotton which sus¬ 
tained Indtan ctillure and traditions for nearly five renturies during the 
years of [Jtititical unrest. However, their history is a WKtri.wjme chronicle 
of stales cotitiniially rising, muring, and fallinic. They had no unity; 
they could not rlw abo^t- parochialism and clwj rivalries, Uj-al to their 
Ijcrsonal ideals and pridca. they perfected individual culture to the utter 
raiiEfidn (il national uidiy and sochil welfare.* It fa, indeed, a ttagedy 
of Indian hUtoty tliat auch brave Twple, w earnestly devoted to (heir 
faith and beriUge should have lieen madvertmuly rcwponsible for 
the fnilore to dwek ciiitumi and social decline because ni iheir conslanl 
4iyfia,stic feuefe itn4 inlrFTtecihf 


Tlw history of South India durin!! this peritNl was less turhulrnt, 
aliiwugh thero were frequent wars. However. sodoJ ocganimiion an.] 
economic activity were relatively ujidtsturiwd. and cuhiiial continuity 
iraj nuintalnetj In Snuth TndiA.. 

Art amt literature, however, Jlourwhed tmdrr Rajput patronaBe; this 
iwiod witnessed the perfection of temple architecture ami the con* 
stniction of ^e of the grealest buildings in IndU. Bui each Rajput 

rffaimctive ch^rBcter In art, aji in pollTk^. 
and Uui led to the Riawth of sevefnl slylia of archiiKture of which there 
are Eve main onn Mwt imporliint M the aurvK-itig hundinfpi ol (hr 
r»ri(id are ^ remaHtahle temple of Khajumho, built l»ettteeii PS4 

and sculpture; some 

01 theh ivas-rdwts are coii.spicoous f« their etolicfam. The Mutnesv-nra 
^ple at Bhov^aevara. the roost UeaurffuJ ^f alt Orissa temples 

Mtury Sow treasures at ,he fanwHis El|,„a .nd Rephanta Caw ul^ 
bflrng to this period. 


lifs^ie il.e ^avring poUtieal .inrest and mtenin] deruy. India re* 
net pTacro^ly free from forvlfpi aggression from the earlv sixth 

T"‘ r r ""»-f"' «i 't-i-.j "f ch».i h rt 

tlnCTlh renhny, nop, Ibc brief hcunlai o( Muhmiiiiud bln 
<>»».- in S.~l in ni. 71 J. i, b nnn„t„ .„„rt,i., ,h« 
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who luiri fniiTiiftil iia fxiuiuicuiist tiowers jiiicT brouijhi the ti niH* 
U-tivKn Sp,i[ii iutd China under Islamic damiDailon during this period, 
should have !rit India alone. Tautbly, the pi-evjUent Tepulatloii of Indian 
jdon, and slren^iih dricfred ain^pesfion, btii once MaliTnud of Ghaani 
eiptued Ihe myili of Indian nunirtoii^ attacka on India were 

made hi qiikk swcossion by foreitsn armie». Another reason for (he 
Arab indifference to the expansion uf Islam into India may well hasx 
been (he approval of Indinti faiths by (he f^ophet himself, who i» 
reported (o hnve once saidt “I get eexd bree/sis from the side of Hind.' 
In SoA/A iituilim, Abu Horaira says that the rrophel tticnlioned eertafo 
rivers as beloojdng to heaven and one of Lhcni was a rim of India. 
Two Indians, Sarmanak and Ratan. w'Jio collected the Prophet** lay* 
hifis. *il Raiaitiyab, are reported to Jmve visited Arabia during; hh 
time., Many IsLunic tradi lions support ilir htj^h standing of Indian 
culture with tlie Arab*: Alt Halim relates on All's •nithaHiy ihiii 

the V'alleji' of Hind where Adam rlcaccnded from Keav'Cti, and the 
Valley of Mecca, which bod the tradition of Abraham, were the |ie.sl 
valleys in the world."* Certain words occurring In the Quran, such su 
tfioto, fnadai, and aWdr, are of Sanskrit (ttlftin. A common Irticnd suit- 
sest.s that after the Dduice some of I^uoh'jt sons settled in India. A son 
of Adiiin, Shees (Seth in the bihllcnl form), was Iwtu In India and is 
now said to be burled in Ayodhj-a. The fourth Caliph Is reported to 
hAW sold: “The land where bouhs wwr fWs* w^riuen anti fixun whm 
wisdom and kn{fw1efU;e sf^rang is Inrim/'' 

'rh*:$e mid other truditians may be rmc, wholly. In pari, or not at all: 
hut they ccnauity indkaLc ihe aifctrlion and respect of early Muslfiiu 
for lodLn, Comiderifig that Ihe Arah^ we^e tionvnaced of their own 
superiority and had lm|K%sed their cuityre on the ecmqucred, their hJjijh 
regard for India h a rare tribute. Even Lhe bbfhfy de\^elofied civ ilU^tlnuL^ 
of Tran and E^pi could not withstand the 

penetraiHim into India wajv ncii a of wboftrsale rolnnka- 
tloop but of smxesstve milftaiy attacks, migratibo of small groups of 
Wesi and Ccnlraf Asian Muslims to iindia, and tar^sode ctim^fTsioti of 
local Indians over a loufi period of if me. The first wave of JIiHlim 
twiquerars originated with the Arnl>s, who Isbm a foothold in 
India but did noi press tm with expcimlim. In &3(i-ei7. the Arab Gm* 
emoc of Buhrein and Ifnian^ Tasman Sskifi, di^^ratched an etpcdiUoit to 
the coast of India, but India was sUJI lOo st]tin;i; to be succe^diy nm- 
cpirred. In any cttfe* f aifph t-mar vfHb nppcwl lu attjickini^ India, evm 
when Ije was lold that Indian mw pearls, her mountatRs rubles. 
Iw irro perfume^t*' I’m ht regntded ifttlb ^ a couniry of complete 
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(rtcdum of Ihoufjhl and belief when* Muslims anil othin^ urert free lo 
jifadite (heir faith.* Inileeii, he tthiikei] Usman for dbpaicbing 

a itiiliLaT>- npcdiiUnii anti threaleneil him with severe punbhment if 
the experimeDt were repeated. About ifaree-quarlers of a century later, 
in 711—713 Huring the Umayyad Colipfaaie of Walid, Afuh nirurta d bin 
Qasim conquered Sind and Multan. This inEcrventlao, bt 7 we\’er, was 
occiuioned not by any talculatcd riolirus of aggression; il was in ilu* 
nature of a punitive cxpedlUuo against the pirates of Kvicb who rashiy 
Interfered wilh the trade and vesseJs of the IfajjaJ, the Viceroy of the 
eastern provinces of the Umayyad Empire, 

Puliiicatty. Iskm remained cmifined to Shad nncl Vfidtnn for the next 
ftnir hutidrod years, but a new era of inteilectual coifaboratJem bet ween 
the Arab world and India began wliieh was to have lasting eHects. 
Althongh their eonqurat of Sind was politically insfgnilicaiit, the Arabs 
acquired knowledfte of vedantic philissophy, oatrouamy, tnalhemarics, 
medirine, chemistry, and tlic art of adndnistratlmi, Elsewhere, the 
Arabs liad iried la impose a composite cultuni on the local peoples 
which was based uo iheii own language and acripi, and some dnneiits 
of the indigenous civltlationi. tn contiasl, the Arab rulen of Sind 
adopted bcaJ practices to a much greater eatent than even the later, 
and not hi accunipllibed, Turki^Afghim rnlezs of northern India. The 
Arab rulers drefsed like Hindu rajae, and even followed o policy of 
rdigtons accommodation, rieqiite thdr uncomprotnising iconoclasn, iliey 
did not apply lo the Hindus the itrinKcnl provUlons of Tslamk law re- 
saniing itirtl.wofsbjppera. On the cfflHmry, they treated the Hindus as 
‘^people of ilie book." 

YVliiiti the Arab* trewed Indian culture with uinwt considcratiou 
and hoped to profit fmm It. the Indiana gmrraMy naiiBined tmre^jonsive 
to Arab tnHuri, thus gaining vety little in mum. There are, howps-er. 
a few eitainples m nxatd which are siigi^tive of some Hindu Inttrast in 
Islamic thought. In S8o, a Hindu king cnnimtasioned an Arab linguist 
from siamu™, un* of the two Muslim stales in Sind, to prepate a ver- 
sJnn of the (Jurim m the local languaRP. In the eighth century, Siad pro- 
duced II schnfir, Abu Maashai Slndi. m authority on the life of the 
l>rop!»l and held in high eslmn tbruusbolll the Caliphate; scvexal 
other notable schaliirs fnmi Sinti nude Iheh mark fn the Islamic world, 
jurfsti fram Sind were jiartfctilady noted for ihefrnwutciy of the Hadith, 
,Ahtd Ala and Abu ZHa, twn Kindi poets who wrote bi both Arabic and 
hrndl, atuJnH great fame. 

T^ Arabs were a* likilfal traders ait they were C4nqiJcn)r!i, and tbeCr 
merchants, under the stbntiias of pofitlcol supremacy, Inieniified their 
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ccmnicvcm] including maritime trade wiib India. With ilie 

traders came the new faitb^ but it wa^ only a trickle compared witb 
wfaat was to cnrrie later, asd li was cumHoecI to a lew coistai areas. 
South lodia, with which the Arabs had trade rcktioiis bog before ibc 
adv'eni of IshiiOi at time was involved in poliilcal upbeat^ oa wdl 
as In rdigiouj rethinkiDg^ The Cheras were losing power, and ntw ideas 
were emerging in Hinduism. Indicatlvt of the Arab indLience b Maiabar 
h the mnvi^ion to Islam in the ninth century of the last of the ChEmun 
Pemimi] kings whoj a few years ai(er hts change of faith^ went to 
Arabia where he died. The mcniciry of the txatii was kept olive in 
Malabar rnitil recently. The Maiuira|a of Tra^imcore. until the end of 
princedom In Indio, u.sed to deditre at the time of hb corenuitioo that he 
wmdd keep the .word of power until the uncle, who had gone to M^ca, 
returned. Whilst the historicity of Lhb conversion Ls mainly based on 
legends and its details are subject to doubt, that Iskm had gained a 
firm foothold hi Malabar at the ttme h not questioned. Tbe Muslims in 
the area were desi|;nated as Afa^piUuf, a title of honouri and v^ousi 
privilepies were granted to ihem.* Uridtr Lhe patronage of tlie Zamorin 
who actively encouraged conve^^kai, the bflux of Arab merchants In¬ 
creased, the wlume of Indo-Arab tratlc greatly etpjindedi, and rrmay 
Arabs settled permanently in India, 

The real history of Islam in India begins with the Torfcl-Afghan in- 
VAsiofis^ bI though the invaders were nminly advetilurers looking fw 
plunder Mahmud of Ghnzni, ruler of a small TurkI khigdom fn Afghanf- 
ston, attacked India m !e$$ than seventeen times in ihe Gist quarrer 
of the deventb cenLiny^ and carried back inunerusc wealth, treasures 
which tnduded Ihe pJUors of the Temple of SomnaLh and enomimis 
quanliLiea of jewdi mtl gold. He was itlso respousible for the destruction 
of countless Hindu IdoU and lectiples^ His lavasioris ended the ruk of 
the Arabs in Sind in IOOSh After Mahmud^s tteaih, his successors were 
unable to bold hb kingdom together, and it wus left lt> Muhammad 
Gborij nilei of a srnall mountirinous state in Afghanistan, lo found 
ihe first Muslim state fn tndhu En il 9 Z Muboinmad Gbori gave a 
crushing blow to the Rs/i^iJt power in nortbem India and appointed one 
of hts Turkish slaves, Quthuddhi Aibok^ as the Gkrveroor of his ladian 
lOTitory, Afto Ghori^s its^asdmirion In 1206 near Dom^k, probaMy 
by nn Ismnflite fanalic, Quthmldin Aibflh nsfumed wvereign power 
founded the Slave Dynasty^ which lumed into in oligarchy ul 
Turks, Jealously guarding its doore ^inst men of other races, whether 
Muilims ot not 

It was only when the Tttrki-Afghnn rulera bad established their po- 
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lilical Aulhniity in narthcm India ihiit liilum Itcgan to nuke iu impiicL 
Indian «xjrty. It is. perhaps, n pity llm Jstam did not spread hi 
India during its early periotl of Arab supremacy when it was yotmg otid 
\igorous. When Islam came to India, it had passed the peak oi its 
jKirwcr ami ^lory. Worse still, U arrived through the medium of military 
advcQturers iiiwl free lioOteis whcKe own cultural at tain men Ls were 
almoit nonevinlrnt. 'fhe Turkl'Affihuns had raidetl aittl looted India for 
more than two huiirlted yeari liefnre they began to orjtanire nn adminLs* 
inttion in fart, I be Turks ahnoet devastated the Umpire of [slam 
through inbgmxmnient and interminable warfare. Whilst I he Ottoman 
Turks at ConstAniinople were cumpcilctf to respect the dignity and 
traditions of Islamic cufitire, their kinsnen In India felt no such coni- 
pvlsion. The fihoznavfs, the Ghoris, the Kliiljifl, and the Tu^uq* 
w«e much too concerned with the conquest of tlie country to devote 
much altentioii to religious or cultural matters. Theae conquerors were, 
in genend, rough and crude people, ill^grounded in and immsplrw! by 
the Islamic faith, (i was a great misfortune for iwlh Indio nnd Islam 
that Islam fdl Into the hands of ruthless Turk!-Afghan getietah, whose 
sole aim was to rstahlisli tbemselvm as wvcretgn powers and use the 
rich remuires of India as funds for their almost ceaseless military 
ompoigiis. 

When the Turk)-Afghan ediuiuests ore camparetl with the early .Arab 
Hivosicms of India, the dfHerence between tbe iiarharity of the former 
nnd the cuittue of the latter stands out dearly. At first the Arab 
invasion was mork^ with cruelty, and Muhammad bin Qasim did 
cmnmlt nub dents lit bts rrfigious xeal or political nervoumess in a for¬ 
eign, Tcpiiiedly mighty, country. Moremxr, Muhammad bin Qasim was 
wry young, k et, a^t soon os the war ended, be compeicsited those who.w 
prtipcety wu wnatgfuHy dnmaaed. gave ofikes of resfWnsibllity to Inca] 
npresentatives. permitted them to worship Ihelr own gods, practice their 
own customs, build their Own tempTra. and gave proteclkm to the pwmte 
under his authority.'’ Heesxu kept Hindu mraisters and police oiiicials 
in bts sers-ice. Indeed, when be Infonwd bis Caliph that be had de¬ 
molished templfs. convrfteti Hindus to Islam, and successfully waged 
war against fJwm, he was ncprlntanded mstead of receiving the com- 
mei^Uuii hr had espeettd. Hb actftms w«e held by the Caiiph to be 

(bf IftUmii: hw, anct he wsj i>rAtrtd 14 * cirnnKnsate for the 
fiamage he hjid done. 


Ctmtcsu fm political supremacy had been a feature of Wamk historv 
from the very incepUon of the frnJiphate- IVWlsi thr first four CaHpfe 
may have had religious moliiw fm their politicai acliona, the wars and 
tonquesls of later htusUm kings were never purely rriigious. India re- 
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mitd the early hlamk iiiYasiotu, ^ vcmiM ha>ic any intrudi^r, re- 
gardle$^ of DfliscBialfty or rdigkni. 'Hitia, the early armrtJ cotiillct$ 
t>ttween tbe aggressors and ihc rtaimtials were not religious but simply 
poiitica] wars^ Once Mustmis states wtr^ foundetl m Indian wars bc^ 
tween Miis^tun kings w'ere ^ common and naturaj as wars between 
Muslim and Hindu rulers. Most of the wars wluch the r^tusllm Emperors 
fif Ddhl had to fight were against ^^^s]3m sovereigns. All Llie xVltisLim 
invaders who camr alter Muhammad fShori Jjad to coniriid with n 
Mualim state. The in^^askmis of Timur and .Vadir Shah wc^re not apinst 
Hindu kinp but apiost ^Euslims. The tnieltles of Timur were directed 
against ^fusllms iind nun-.Muslims dike, h was Timur who built a 
hiiinan wall by piling up two thousand ikaHki of JsJam one upon the 
uther and p1{istering them ali>'e. Bailor had lo defeut a Muslim king, 
Ibrahim and he was opposed by the combined forces of Rajputs 
and XfuslijTis. HumayoTi wa!t dislodged by ^lierskah. and Akbar had in 
defeat other MusJim rulers to coii^lidate the Empire^ and was actively 
aided by Rajputs. Aiirangaeb spent the last years o( hb life in a long 
struggle lo suhdiie the ^lusltm plates of £>eccan wiih the help of well- 
kntrwrt Kimlu geiurals. Even Mahmud of Ghnmi riia^lr firofiise use of 
Hindu generals and soldiers in his campaigns. 

A Muslim king was first n king and then Muslim. Akoddln Khiiji 
abotfsbed the supremocy of the Utnina and asserted I he king's inde- 
tiendenL authority and rcsponsihiUty for good gpvcmmcnl. Even the 
devout Auran^^i did uni imdc^tak* the holy pilgrimage to Meco, Haj, 
for he wa.-t afraid of losing his throM wi hhi absence, ^•d^bef the Sultan¬ 
ate of Delhi nor the Moghul Empire was an tdumic state In the leuil 
iwfwe of the term. .Although wmie nilers acktinwledged hut rlld nnt nbey 
the authority of Ihe Caliph^ hnposird /tew and many laws of the Skarta 
on Hindus, and patroni^l Jfusllm saints and nobles, all of thrm suh- 
ordiaAted the dcnuuids of religion lo the esigencii!^ of fjoHtIcs. Few 
w-cni to Haj. a major requitrenieni of Islam. They eximiied far more 
rev'eoue from the cultivators thnii was allowed under the tsianik law. 
indulged in the lai and lujctirious life forbidden by Islam, and, by 
claiming to be the “Shadow of God" on earth and assigning divine rightfi 
lo ihmisdves. tmrrped the soveTeiginiy, whkh, acxotiEtng to klani, 
fxrlonged to none but God and which was e^rdied under rigiifly pre^ 
scribed conditions by the Caliph, Even the Calipha did not gm^m 
according to the instruct] ons of tslam. TCo ^fti^fun rulep other Ihan thot 
of Ihe Eirsi four I'aliphs* was truly Islamic in character^ and in a sense 
the Islamic ilate and Islamic cnlLiire lofted for only ahotii half a cen¬ 
tury imder the Prop^hel and the four riiihteous Caliphs. 

The jjcrbd of effective ^tuJ^iim tu!e ui India fa generally divided itilo 
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two parts—the Sultanulc of Delhi (1206-1S2A) and the Mughal period 
(1526-1707),*' WhOst the latter is a glorious perltid of Indian history, 
the former was very lurbulent. The Ddhl Sultanate did UtUe to syuUte'^ 
nee Hindu and Muslim cultures. 'S\1th a few uoUihle ejccepliona, the 
rulers were incompetent, cruel, and degenerate. Dynasties were short* 
lived, court intrigues and palace (evolutions were rampant, and learn* 
ing aj)d the welfare of the people were completely neglected. 

The five dynasties (hat ruled at Delhi hefore the rise of the Mughals 
were the Slave (1206-1290), the Khilii (1290-1320), the TugUijq 
11320-1412), the Sayyid (I4I4-I4SJ), and the Lodi (1451-1526). 
The Slaves jealoubly guarded their doors against non-Turhs, bat the 
distinctions between Tmis and non-Turks vanished during the KhDJi 
period. The f jmIij were the first Afghan tribe to rule at Delhi but Babur 
wrested contro) from them in i526. The early Ttirisiih rulers of India 
had been Arghamecd over the period of tlietr slay in AfghatiL^ton. Most 
of the later mlm were actually bom in fndiu, and many were of part 
Indian parentage; the pn^rtion of these steadily bereased whh the 
paaaage of time. 

Most of the Sultans were honed potting down rebellion:: of their own 
fubordinatea. No les* than thirty-five Sultans belonging tn the five 
dynartics wl on the ihrmw nf Delhi during a period of lliile more tlian 
three centuries, an averaae of about nine years for raieb SuTtan. Of these 
thirty-five, nineteen were aMossinated by MuiUm rebels. At if ihii had 
not done eitioug)i damage to the pnstli^ and power of Islam, Timur came 
iti I3U8 and left behind a trail of violence. He demolished a Muslim 
stale, converted Delhi Into ahomlites, and laid much of northeni India 
to waste.” 

Yet, the SuliBiiate of Delhi was the richest and most powerful Muslim 
state of the time, and a1tr:icted innumerable scholars, soldiers, and 
statesmen, who had Iwen forced to leave Iraq and Inm after the fall of 
the Abbasid Caliphate. l^TiUst the frequent lluetuationa in the pollttad 
fortmes of the Sultans of DrfhS did not allow thm to eiiha harness 
the occumulatinE laJcnl for ciaturul ptogies ot to impose thdr su- 
premucy. usurping the CaUphate, over other Muslim states, the very 
fact that Muslim Kholan poured tnlo India stimulated Indian contacts 
with tiM outsde worltl. 

\V^ Xarih lodin renewed its dose contact with tVatent Asia and 
the Idatnic world. South India ctmtinued some relations with Southeast 
^Wa. and tverived vEsiton from the Koropean world. Isfam tiavdled to 
&uthea.it Asia from South Indk durfiuj this period. Marco Phio visiied 
South India on his homeward Journey from the Mongol Court of China 
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towMcis the ul the ihirteetith century^ lit enmnundett Indiiui 
khigs for good adminbtmtionf and ttulian nttTrthanU for ihtir wealthy 
and dectared that India vtm nobl^t and lichest coimtiy Lo the 
world/* 

or Lhe visitors who cajiia Lo India during thb period llie mori! prooii- 
tirPl wrre: the Morocom Ibn Batuta^ who stayed tn India for alsouL 
twenty years in the middle of the fauTteenili century; the liidiim Klcoio 
de Conti In the early fifteenth century; the Persian Abdur Itasjiarii who 
was an envoy to the KamoeJn oi Calicut in 1442-1443; oiid the Ku&^ian 
Athanasius Sikitinf who travelled thiwigli the Bsihmont Kmgdntn In 
South India from 1470 to 1474. and waa awed by the luxury of the 
nobles ood the pox'crty of the peasant*. In i498^ Vasco da Gama landed 
nt Calicut^ thus the direct sea route between India and 

Europe which led to a reguliir influx oi European ^'iiitors. 

U was, In fact, after the cojumencauent of European activities la the 
eoiasuil areas of Indui that the Mughal dynasty was fmmded kt 1526. 
Dttring its rutej ludo-Matnic art and culture mode rapid and tnem^H-able 
strides, .All of the great htughal Emperors were meti of tltcrar)’ ac- 
compUsLment and refiruenumt and generously patrmuied art and learn¬ 
ing. Akbar. although hinisdf [Uiterate. far nubiripped all the others in 
intellectual capadly„ humanity, and cuituriil patmmgc. Babur wrote 
bis jnetDoirs, did Jahangir^ who was also interested in science and 
medicine. Shahloiran was weil-read and knew Arahk^ Turki and Per* 
sian fairly wxjII. Hb ddesi sm, Dara Shikob, was a renowned jcholar. 
Aurangseh profideni in aeneml languages and a devoled student of 
the Qurait. 'Fhc last Mughal Emperor, Bahadur Shah tl, who died 
tragically in ej«ile In Burma jiItct the rtvoU of 1BS7, was a sensitive and 
accomplished poet. 

Islam ex|iamdoii has been mainly aitrthuted to coercion rather tlum 
persuasion. Whilst it Is Uue tbal coftsiderable ofTicial vary mg 

according to the oral of the individual, and at fimesg persecutioit and 
force were applied, much of the Hindu convetdon lo Mam was vol- 
unuuy, Scyme Hindus, e3|»cialty in Bengal, oiihmced Warn because of 
Hfnflii cosle oppression, and olhefs because th<y' had had a genitijie 
change of beliel under ihe influence uf Muaitin mk&briitrtes. Oibm 
became Muslims in order to gain concrete hfmifiLs by embracing the 
religion of the rulcra. 

The devdopinent of Mam In India was a process of evolutkm rather 
than of Impckdlkm. Indifferent to culture, the TutU-Afghan mfets^ hi 
fact, sought nehber to impose Islamic cnltiirs oo India nor lo enrkh it 
by drawing upon the rkb Inflian hefitage. But mciol eaduaivoMssa 
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mmvIiF n<4l be iniilnlilitietl itiflennllH).'. Alt tlit ^Icliet? arict afTiciob CouM 
not 1« imfiorteil from Wcsiem ot CeRtniJ A«i 4 . Kvirti if Itipre wpri; 
enotijth nisn in these areas who were competent and prepared to imder- 
take eovemnieni ]>osttki]is in tndia. their teemitment would have l*een 
imftOsstldc i>n croiHjmic ^fouflils idtiiie. In addltimi, Lbere were poliUcal 
iiiirl veiarian rival rirs demandtnit the ctclm^inn of alien Mirsllmar 
MuiUin ruJe Uatl to be Jntllanieett to ensure success in India. Tliis 
l>e<aimr Inrviialdr os tlie Ifindus who ein1in:«j Tsiam wKtn fur iiijt* 
ntimlirreij the few who luiit cutiic Inrm uuuide.''' The Muslims fn India 
were like the ttiufdKbts in iMitnn, or tin? Thristtans in t-'iirope The 
(rhtnfse lliiddhlsts voiddnol Iw called foreiKoers becauiv thej? embraced 
a faith rif nlien orlKin, or the European Christians called Irecause 

(nirisliaulty wns bom in Asia, Thai the Muslims of India frit t.hrmsdx'nr 
to be Eridl!Ui!i is well illusteatcd by Abul Foai in his He woa 

M> tiirried away by the beauties uf Hindus ton tbit I be apuh'i^ifnl for n 
rllftrestion whkh proceeded from "the luvr <d my native cuunlty*,** 

The Hiiuiu* qradualty overramr Ihrlr natural hostHity aitainst what 
had come fmm outside in the company of the ^wnrtl. Slowly Ihrontthoiil 
India, the Initial dash w lollowefl by fudoii am! syntbr?^!?' In Unffuar^ 
and lilrratitre, scientific and phllosiiphk- thmotht, and art iind archi¬ 
tecture, a new charader licf^ to rmrrRe which reached its peak dunittt 
the Muiihat period, especially omlrr Akbnr. He iniiutted measures tn 
hlend the two conimiinitiis in a variety of ways. Ills £>m-f'//ifAi (The 
Diviiu: Faith), in whkh he sought to create a utiivensal rellamn. was a 
noble effort. Dam Shikoh irnnsloicd the Upaablmifr Into Fersinn, amt 
if he* Instead of hU younitcr brolher atid *i»«mioncr, AurangaHt* hart 
come lo the throne, the JUslaryof India mifiht have lawn different. Ftnth 
Mhar and Dora, la attemptins; to tmitr the two cultural Equips, wrte 
fnUowInu the- main feachlriK of Islam, whkh Is unity, human equality, 
and milvmal idetiitkin. Tslum teJusTnated Indian life, but k did not 
(tlve file to subitintially new and endwinjt doctrines m Hindu culture 
A (wsihle eafdimation may be that Indian tlmuRhv was hlfthty futricate, 
whilst Islamic tbouRht wu simple and straight forward with i powerful 
anwal for the cammm man but a leas strona one tot the Intrltectiia), 
Tslam was URCOtnpromisingly mcmothclstlc. The Quran laj-s jtreiil 
stress on the unity of God iunl on the Mlef that nothing can share 
a Jingte attrlhutr with God. Tbie doctrine Ui] to the mass ikstnietiim of 
llinilti trmplB and ernaon, cuinifem works of arts amt lenminB, and 
etcuted csimne hitternm in Hindu minds' but It aJmcompcilfd Hindus 
to refUrl on their uwri MIefs. many of which lud become tinrecogoiaible 
Ihrnuah iradiibm. rupmtitinn, and dORma rflns«iuenlfy, ICnduii liesan 
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l<> modify Ihclr prnclk?, mainly by returning tn the oriftinal 

purity of thmr own ^riplures. For ihstunrc, lh« viilunUc philnsotdiy 
of monism, ibe principal leachinj; of the UpanisHiids, rovivied under 
the vigorous guidance of Sankarncliaryii (Sankara). Opinion is divided 
ns to whether the new emphasiit on the upanisivudk thought was the 
foroiequence of Ihe Islamic [miraot or a natural siaito in the dcvrlufimeiil 
of Hindu thought. 

Whilst Islam preached the iiiiily of God alone, accqning the universe 
as his rreatititi, Sankara’s vetianiic tihilosopliy ^.ireiM?i| (hr* unity of 
inrth the creator and the creatfoni the laiier twlng iwrt.wr, an iUuskm. 
''Bmbman—the aljsolule existence, knowledge, and teal. The 

imiverse is not real, Brahmnn and Atman are one.*^ Sankara is the un¬ 
rivalled propounder of Advaita tVddttlo, the iKHiHiiuillstL: aspect of the 
vedic teachings. His clarity, vri^am, and spiriLtiaHi)' are deeply iiit- 
(ircssed U(yin the V eda m u—^whidb is not only the primary Indian philos¬ 
ophy but is also widely popiiiar aliroad. However, the histurkai 
posibility iliat Sankaia revis-ed the upaiilshadk leaching ItecHuse of 
islamlc thought cannot be altogether ruled out, f« he wai Ixim about 
686 m a lillage in hlalabar. where Arab traders had inircMiuced Islamic 
ideos.*^ 

tstam opposed the caste system, and taught hitman equality and a 
personal pride in religion. The f?ufi missionaries met with con^denble 
success amongst the lower caste HiiuJus for whom conversion to Islam, 
as huer conversioo to Christutnity, meant ecafie from a life of Indignity 
and suffering. Isiam’s attack on «wte and idolatory led to religious 
fnrneni which culminated in the Bhakii colt, single-minded, direct 
devotion to God and libeialLsm in religion.” 'niere emerged a iucerwiem 
of remarkable teachers, such as Ranunnija, Madhava, Rmwananda, 
Kabir, Valjabhachaiya, Cum Xanak, Chaiianya, Hadu, and Miratwf, 
who advocated recoiK ilia lion of Che two retigiaus hdiets. Between them 
Ihcy covered a period of more than five hundred years, from the eleventh 
to the seventeenth centuries. Ramanuja and Madhava were arncHimi 
the early saint-refotmers, and of the later ones, the most important were 
Kabir and Guru Nanak. 

Ramanuja, of the eleventh ccnltiry, ranks second only to Sankam 
amongst the great Interpreters of vedantic thuituht. He argued ihal Coit 
ami souls of men were not the same, although not wparaie fiwn each 
other, and that the highest ideal was to love and worship God and to 
surrender completely to Him. Riimortuja’s philosophy ts known os 
VhhtiidvaUa (qualified non-dual km), for he admilled the phnaUly of 
of lioLh matter nrul soulf. 
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Wliibt Ramanuja was strict in culinary nilts, his eminent fulloiver, 
Rjim aniirtiTa, wbo probaMy iliiwl during the end of the fourteenth and 
Ihe first hali of the fifteenth century, wm not, Ramanonda admitted 
dlsdplra of jJ] oistea to Ids group, and they learned and dined t<>- 
gelhet. His disciples Jnduded Dhnmia the cultlontor, Pipa the taj, 
Ravlibis the leather worker, Satan the barber, and Kahir the hlusUm 
ireaw. Chailanya < 1481-1533) of Bengal, In whose traching is found 
the cuSmbiailon and fuJftUnent of the religion of love, and who ushered 
In n new era in the spfriiuat Ufe ol Bengal, also had both Hindu and 
Muslim dtsdptes. The cult of Krishna was partkvfariy impulor with 
MusUmH- 

Kabir (Ctf, 5i8>^ who&e laeiJibg h a aynlbesiM of ihe fiMsl 

Hln6u And Mudim contkmnni rUnal^ and «f)ppo£icd 

ucttktmii 4iid premjch^ Lh^ relignm of luve.** He Ci>mbb)cd ih^ o-f 
A Ttfcintw wfth the htmiility dI m (Se%t)te«. He tlie sfiiritiiA] 

ba^h of Hinduism and blum as wa$ revoUed by the 

stnictures of djjgjra. lUhir the embodinient of the pmceas of Elinclu- 
Mitidim union in rnodiaevaJ India, He odvooited a imK'erisal religkm, 
10 which no Hindu or could take objection. He denounced the 

tlindu worship of idohs, eeremonbi rJttiohi nnd oiste on the one hand, 
and on the othcr^ the Mudiiii trti£t m one rropbet and hk book^ pO* 
grimngej, and foAts. lie n!f>eaied]y pointed mil that Hindus und 31udlnii 
were oner Ihey wnriitlpfied the rame Hud And were cbililreii til the some 
nnentors. 


Make ihy mind thy lOubti^ 

Thy body ill enc)oEing tipple. 

Ccmdcacc its prime tcicHer. 

llicn, 0 priect, ci^U mm to to ih^t mosiju^ 

Whkh lulh hte ROles. 

The Hindus ntid HiMulniimi have the same Upnl. 

Kabh haii n targe roUmring attionost both Hindus and M uFl im* 
Aintmgsi tsL^ friends wrne neverol relometn who are remfimbcfcd wiih 
refpcct even lo thij day, tif T^ul of the Sufi Suhniwordl wcl^ 
whewe djiugbLer Kmm\ niArded a Bralutiati, and Ebividas, who was a 
low tiste» cAamar, lllrLffu, Kahh ii regarded oi one of the gre^t men of 
Indian biilocy. He U an oiiU^auding Hindi poet whose poetry- b steeped 
In the low of Cod. Today there are more thim half a million fnTlowers 
of KitHr, in IndU, Other offshoots of his leaching arc the 

SatuatnL^, RadhaywAmi'n,, end DodupanthR 
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Gum Nanab ^ conti^nipooQ’ *>f Kabif aitsi Ibe iltiglial 

nilcr Babur, fountted iht Si^ Principally a social and religimta 

thJnLcTj Nanak Ih^d in a period of Indian histOfy filled with poHdeal 
upheavals, aiTocitieSi and lawlessness- He amdemned fnrmalbnfl aiid 
rilualbini In Teligian and tried to bknd llw mystical itkas of the Hindu 
and Muslim faiths lu Sikiiism-^* His first piipHc prodamaiion wm that 
there was m Hindu or hliulim, for all were lie chfldren of the ^me 
God. The ultimate Koal of htiinaii lielngs was to enjoy divine beatitude. 
In many respects^ be represents the high water mart ol this flindij- 
^luslbn cultural ^Titbesis and tenaisaatice phflosrapby. He (^^posed all 
ftTTins of idolatr^^ and dcnqunced caste and ^onnniinalisin. Re prrached 
i]e%>>iign to one Godg trunsceiiding religious dfvbioTiap His leachtnp 
were jso liberal that they constitute a daily prayer not only for Sikhs^ 
but obo for many Hindus,** 

All the neforffiPTs condemned caste, denouiiced polytlitisni snd idol¬ 
atry^ advocated a puritanical w^ay of life, preached cotiuniuiid batmony, 
goodwill and unity, deposed iht fudltty of ccremoniesi tendeil to rman - 
cipale the minds of men from the duminatiem of prieaLs and muUa^^ 
Mifeguarded Itindamental religions Ijellefs, am) encouraged local Uteni- 
Turo, They were iioii 5 ectarian> nonconimunal^ and noodogniatic+ They 
realized the oneness of die God invdied by various religions utwJer 
different mimes and believed In thjy hh^kii as the pruiripal nmaris of 
soIvniicKi, Their chief contribution to Imdiau religious thought was ■ 
profoundly ptsjThoIogical analysis and comprehensive biterpretfirioei of 
bhaktL 

Whether the Bhaiti movemait was iiupired by Warn or was a togb 
cal extension of the developing Hindu thought during the mediae^^ 
period is ilcbaialile. CeriaJuly the cxcrasiv’e, if not exdurivei atrea on 
dcvoLion and love of God as preached the leaders of the BhakiJ move- 
mtnt was in contrast to the ancieni Tndiin phJto^hicat speculations 
which emphasised inldlectual scepUckm as the essence of retlgioo. 
Howirver, before the advent of Lslafiip Hindu mediaeval thought had 
driJiirted from the quettloning sttituckt demunding logical csplfiMtions 
of coiirltirionSj and bad come to seek its vuLdity tm rcvcakd truths The 
mention of bhafcti is found in the Sxfttajvutara tlfnmshud. U(« 
the Bkogauad composed before ibe Christian era began^ emphasized 
the triple path of bhdtli^ jttima, and Jtsnna to obtain and by 

the middle ages bhaktl had l^ecoroe a ccoiral doctrine of Hinduism. 

The sarred language of Idam was ArabiCp the mother fonikme of the 
turly Invaders; later coufiu*™^ spoke TurkisJi and Pctshm^ infl'ufjnced 
and ntodified by Arabic. WbiUt Arabic rtmamed the langua^ of 
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rejiftbn, I'ffilAn tiecume the uf ihe court durtnj; Oir ?i!u!flnn 

rule. Penion firaSj tturcforc, studied by both Hindus and Muslims if 
they sought adrninbtrutivr posiiions, but it did not become the {anguuge 
of the masMS, not even of the Mtislim mussei,®'* The o\'crwbc1irimg 
iiujurity of the Mustlms in India, were Inriian entiverts, and the cKan^ 
of reliRiou wu easier tima the chanRe of tongue, Of necessity, Arabic 
mid rrriion had to Iniertnlugle with hxnl fnnsuaRrs. Tiie reult 
L'nJu, nhkrh is ijHjhim in northern India and b a nalional language of 
Pakfiian today. A romliinaiion of Peisian and Kindt, Unlit b a fine 
eaampk of [ndO'Isliimic s>'nthcsis. The n’olutinn of a contmon langimge 
was ifldicaSive of gcowing IntimHcy between the tvru religious groups 
and an assunuice of future understandmg. 

OHttioany a spoken tanctiage. Urdu came to 1>e written in Arabic 
script. Its basic alnicture and granimsr arc Indliui, as b most of its 
nKsbukry. Tlie emergence of a simpfified and popular language helped 
the develotnnent of local binguages too. A flood nf Jitemture appearett 
In the different languages of India. The Bhalctt saints wmte and preached 
in the Iixb! Unguogn, which gradually ^ined Importance and respect- 
ubiliiy, and the tnubliery attnclicd to faiuhrit, which had dbtaumged 
the dcvtloptnent of literatures in rrgionai languages, was ovErthrown. 

More fmportant, however, was the growth of a comnum ouitoofc 
which discounted retigfoiM riiualism unci fed to un extensive e^cchunge of 
ideas at the comninn man’s les'cl and, oonsequenlly. to the devrlupmeut 
ur ((Hnmon tultumi patterns. As Urdu and Hindi were the eapressiofu 
of tlw new cpinnion culture. Hlnffii and Muslim scholar; wrote tn troth 
huiguage*. ttTilUt Amir Khusran, Raliim Kbanikhana, and Malik Mu- 
hamrnjul Jaysid wtule dusskaJ jwictry in Hindi, many Hitiilus conlrih- 
ut«l to Urdu Ilt«nlure. Muslims conlrflniled lu the devel<^ent of 
regiunat Jiteraliira afw; fiw imtancse, .4kol I AlaobKusanJ, the son of 
the Nftwnb «l jalapitr, benlded a new age in Itengali liteninire. He 
translated nn| only Jaj^si'a famous Ifitidl epic, fudmatit, into Beinjali. 
but abo the T'endun romance, Sdi/riV-ifu/if* vm Hadi’ul-iAmtii, 

Hindu and Muslim rulers in practically every tccion eaCBurugcd Ind«>* 
tsluniic culture and liteniiure. Muslitn kings dufownl Hindu temples 
and granicd crown lamb to Teamed Brahman*. During the retgn of 
(j^tbuddin Ahmad Shah (1451-14SS). the first lyrical poem, Vnmnia 
i ifaia, was emnpoMd In Gu|aralt The Bmgali Iranslatlttn of the J/«- 
huhAare/o waa undertakcfi under the order of Kisir Shah of Gaur who 
ruled from l ig5 to 1325, and Id wbom VldyapaU dediculed one of hb 
poems. Stmllarty. Husuin Shah coimnanded Maladhar Vasu to render 
the Bkafind CUa into Bengali. In South India, the Qutlshiihi and 
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rul«s, somr of itfhooi wfre poeJs in ilwir own rigbl, |iat™iied 
the local languages even iKrore than the Muslim kinp af tiorthern Inilk. 

The creative energy released by Indchlslamk ctiltuKil intercou™ 
achieved even belter results In art. In many waj’s, Waimc art^ i^hich 
had assumed a synibedc character from a select iv'e ftLsiem. nf Arab, 
Syrian. Byzantine. Persian, and Cenlral Asian iradiliuns, was Oie antith* 
CMS ot Hindu arl. The divergence In natural Ijackeround^ reliirinu^ 
iMtIfefs. and polirkal history o( tlie two r*roples was refleciecl in their 
respective art rorms. Yet upon con tact + instead ul claihlng thry bleruicd 
toi^theTj giving rise to a new form of art m India- 

Bt^ca^ 5 e of religious taboos^ Miisluns were not iidtially mtertsied In 
mujJc and iMiidiing, but they soon actjuired a deep alfectton for ilimi. 
Before the rise of Islam, Mecca was not only noted for its shriiMs, but 
also for its dancing and singing girls. There is some evidence that even in 
Ihe Quran a benutlful voice is indirectly praL^d- The Persians had 
always been fond of music. The oldest part5 of the /fve.rl<7i named 
wisre recited tn a mui^ical voice. Tlie Sassamaa kings were 
famous for their patronage of tnitaic. With this backpouncS, tsUm could 
not resist mu^sic for long. The seti^^us study of this *n began during the 
last phase of the Umayyad Csfiphate and was well developed by tlie 
time the Abbasids ascended to their rule. The growth of Islamic musk 
Was a valuiible ctmtHhutioD to world cuhure, as well ns to that of India. 
Tslamic music first came to Sind with the Arabs, and was soon blended 
with the prevairnt Indian syitem. 

The riivire service m ihe mosque was perfonned without v^ or 
inr-truinenia! musiOp but when Muslim mlrf^ saw that Hindu life w;is 
full of lnl^sk^, they adopted it into iliefr social lifci although they Con¬ 
tinued their minvas (prayer) withoui music. MusUui Sufi asInU, who 
Were fond of imulc as the Hindu Bhaktas^ tvm tniroduced il Into 
their congregational meetings, where sonp of divme love, ^awwfi** 
were simgj f|awwa]Js aree?clftmely popular In fndia even today- 
^ufiie Muslim rulm became rfdlfid muflidans. A Atudim ruler of 
Jaunpur h crediterl with develojifpg the Imaginoitve Akay^fl frum 
ihe nias^iv^ and solid rag^ dhrupud^ .Alauddin KMlii had a niimtier of 
accomplished musicians amongst his courtiera- Singers and dancers^ 
Hindu, Turkish. Persian, and others—nesided permsticntly at Muilim 
darbart, often under the headship of a Perdan oflictrp Devoltonal songs, 
liuch us bkaimvi^ rnrdorajf, Aafenfra. and bkairm^ were lung at religkius 
gathermg^, and in the darbar^ and dafbttri were pftsentffL 

Thtis, by a fusion of Imlo-Iranian musk. N'oiih Indian music was 
rofmrd.^ The Muslim poet. Amir KhusraUH was also a famous singer 
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vvhu hlnxlucrd i^ew ^lylcii. From iht foiirt^lh and fifleetitfa centuries 
oftwnrds Persian modes wL'it: tutroduced into ibe mii&ic qI northern 
India, them1>y malring it a little rliSerent from that oi South India 
Mhcre the tninkn inllucncc tra^ not fdL The nroclcrn ragiis and ragiok 
developed undef Mtuilini paDonage. Many Indian mstnimcnts also owe 
their oHgtp ifi Mu!s!im artiitSj for Instaticc, the iaOh^ 
and niiiiqura, ii'cre Uiuoduced by the Arahs or Iranians. Amongst the 
tunes bdtrved lo l>e Iranian in -irigbi are MJtgofo, t4ht and kftamxti. 

A synthesis of Hindu and Mixalhn musical ekanents had toien plate 
even during the period of the l>dhi Stiliaimte^ and by the lime of the 
Mughobi a musical art foim cKUted which became bigbly devdof^ 
under the enthusiasm and patronage of the Mughnls. MusiCr as other 
aspects of Indo-Ishitnic culture, reached its xentth at the time of Akbar. 
During ills reign About two hundred times were tnodi&ed unde!* IranloD 
inBtietKC. Darbari, or chamber niuak, was minxluc»l in his Ume- The 
cdebTAted pupil of Swami Haridas, Tansetif lived at Ahbar's cmirt, ajkI 
waa one of bU mivofatm (nine |ewds), Tansen^s disdples gave dse to 
various schiKdi of miuic, U h ^id that when the ^fughab mtumed to 
the imrth after thdr c«uiuesi of ikte^n, they look with them the moit 
fujiuMis South Indian mustdans along with other artists and jcuJptors. 

Music in Muilhn India was far more popolar limn it ia sometimes 
nmdc out to be. A major reason for this may wd! be thot the 
™t majority of Muslims in India were of Umdu desceiiL and Hmn v 
dined to upi like their ttmgue^ thdr musk. Evm today iscKue of the 
tiefii known Indian tnuskiims are Muslimir wch m AU Akbar Khan, 
VQiiyat Khan, and Bbmlllah Khort^ 

The mediaevd period^ in fart* appears to have been an sigc of ac^ 
cmnplbheil mimkiana* both Hindu itkd Muslim* The great pocl-singers, 
Tubldw, SunUs, and Mtrabai* belong to ibis period. Afcbar’s cwi- 
tetnfiorir^'p SulLin tbrahlni AdD Khab of Bt|upur, was also a composer, 
a teacher of both tthidu flud *Nfitslini musidansH uod i!ie nutbor of a 
book* on musfe. In Kashmtr* Kbg Zoinut Abldk patranked 

art aiul iniiik: and had a liifft number of Ccnirol Asian musidans at hb 
court. Shohjahan, the pnnee of build-era. who did c-oL care mocii for 
pointingp was a great bver of music During AurnngzebV fdgn, muski 
iw wetl as olhef aiI fofrms* lost court favour but by that time Korth 
Tfu l i a n musk*—often calkd HEndiniani—had already asautiHd its new 
pcraonAllty. 

Tudayi Hindustani ind Kamatak schools of mtisic are pmnlent in 
the north and »uth raspecUvdy. There may be minor dlffercoce of 
uotnendatuje and irikiilaijon but hasicidly there is only one 
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niUBk. Tht ruga i$ the Uiisbp and its de^’dopmfaiit the gya] of nmisicoJ 
etpression. Both systems have ilie same pumhcr oF notes—eeven sudd/m 
and h%'e m ihe octave. The classifpOLtbn of rogaa imder parcDtal 

mtxles aleo common to both. 


EtccAuse of toteoMr avcrsloo to f m age^, srulpture mas not Ji 

^vfR-dmloped ari in Uio Ishunk countries^ Pr^InJAmlc Arahi.-i htid IdoU^ 
and A r™ anlma] figure In ^txmr, hroa^^ or othtT metalii arc found Ijj 
the palace of Alluunbm in Spain md nmongat the txlIes of Ef^rpt and 
5paftt» Pro-Tilainic Iran, umler ihe AchudnfFniaiLs and SassanifliiA^ ims 
rich In sculpture. Sculpture was clso highly developed in India and 
remained almost uimliected by T glniti , 

Ai first Islam did not encourage painting^ bui later Ihe Caliphs de* 
cLired that the religlum tnjimctlotiL agnJhsI the Tq>re»ntiitfon of living 
CTejitirts applied only to rdlgioiis simetures, not to residential bciildiiigs. 
Hence* the Umayyads and tlie Abliosfds in Asia and the Caliphs of 
Sp^fn had Ikeir palace walls decorated with floral designa and even 
human figitrcs. The Mugha] nileis loved and piitTOTif?»d painting, 
Babur brought with him aome of the fittest specimens from ihe ancestral 
*:oll«tion of Ttmurid paintinua. The Timutid school of palming, one of 
ihe tTTO grcateai PerEjan sehodli—the otlier be Log the SaJavl—was 
hfinm !iy Timurgrandsems, Tht first patron of th*^ school was Iskondar 
-'^ultajip SOD of Uiugh Ifcg, who ruled over Faia until J414. Sotifi after- 
aiHithrr Tlniurid ruler, Baysujighiir (d. 14J3), aUmted artkia 
TO his llbrai>< at Herat; it was there that Kamahiddin Eihzad (Imu-ished 
111 the middle of the fi^ecciLh century, Rifizad was the greateist ariki of 
Ihe possible exceptiOD of Maui—and his interpretatkm of 
the Tfmorid style of painting greatly fnllucnced Indian art. Both Babur 
and Bumayim mnatJy adudred Eihiodr md when Hunia.yun rrtumed 
lo India after hb CTilt In Persia, he took with him two of Bifuads 
distiiijttJifihHl pupH-i, Mir Saiyid All and Khwnfa Adhus SamAd ShlrazL 
In the course of Ume^ thrw new scbiHsls of paioting—ihc Ra|pul, the 
J^mu, Qnd the Kmigra—emerged in nonbem India, appMiing first in 
*hr early sixteenth century in B^fasthan. tat^, the Rajput st3de spread 
^ l^eycmd Rajmthan to the Himalaya stares, Kashmir, imd also to 
3Iaihtini and Banoras. The new st^'le was primitive but highly expres- 
rivte and colourful. The eyes of the figures were aloHWt hypnotic, with 
all expression conveyed through postitres and poses of the body. How- 

Mughal art superseded (hb style hy ihe niiddlc of the sevwiiM5ih 
century* 


Mtbar was a great admirer gf the realistic and forcefu! snuplfrity of 
HJnflij stj-re an<l of ihe dcUcaq-, linear grace. aiwJ dccoratfon of ihf 
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I'miun. He iJcIjtKraljely inHlateO 3 l]«niJing of ihr two untfer ex- 

pcfis of txiib sc)uK)1$. Akbm rcwurticd good paintings generously, and 
J«ttb Hindu and Miisrlfm Artists were destgnat^ as ofliceTs of the state. 
His fuirotiage. coupled with the use of paper as a medium. Ereatly 
udvantrd the development of the graphic arts. The importance of paint¬ 
ing is stressed in the Ain-i-Akbttri. Talented Ininiati and IjiifiaD artists 
e.Ttcuted the miniatures of the Illuminated manuscripts of Ifimianam^, 
Tutiaamat BuburnamOt RaiHWtfWfl, a Persian version of the ,\U/iabkarattj 
which ensi the Emperor oboul eighty thousand pounds, the AHarnomn, 
lUustiBled by Fatrukh Beg. ^Waia-DitmaymUi of Faiii, the Ramayanaf 
the /larivamta, and others.*' The paintings are noted for 

Ifiicir unity of design, even though Mughal mlniftiitTW were usually 
tnlnted by several artists. The miniatures of the Indinn epics are not 
only fine an speciinein, but also a vatimbir source of informatiou ahouL 
ermtetnpoTary Hrndit manners n 4 id 

At first the style was cfafeily I'ersian in inspirnUon hut later it was 
more infltumced by Indian styles, and by the lime of Jahangir!s reign 
a new hlughal siyle of painting had hern fmrii. Jahangir, a talented 
painler himseli, patronlad painting aJenott exclusively; aU the great 
painlers ol the school belonged to his court. He had a kcca aesthetic 
wnae and loved the beauties of naliiTe. He was so attracted to Kashitur 
that he visited it Ihirteen limes during the twenty-two years of his 
reign. He favoumi naturalism in an, and the painiing of landscapes, 
animats, and portraits reached its Miiiih during his rrfgn. Mansur b the 
most renowned of the bird and animal painters of Uie (leriod. From 
Jahangir's reign onward, the Rajput and the Mughal schools can Iw 
distinguished. Shahjahan tarried on Uw tradition, but hb chief patron- 
age was given (0 orcUtettore. Hb son. Uara Shikoh, patroniwd the 
arts, although he was more Interested in philosophy. He left behind a 
vnlimhle album of paintinKs, hat liefcre hr could stamp hb personality 
■HI Indian culture and society, hr was execolcd Ity fi« younger ibrothcr 
Aurangzeb. 

Islam's richest Cfinttilnition was m architecture and the whole of 
onrlhern India b studded with beautiful huOdiogs of the period. The 
FatehpBr Sikri romptea. the Red Fort of Delhi, amt the Taj Mahal are 
a few of the many ouistanding building in which the blending of 
Indtaxi And TislJinilc oui I’le smi. 

Muslim architecture, a fusinn of Arab, S>Tiim, rersian. Turkish, 
Centn] Asian, anti fiiher traditions, b gmenUly massive, with e^lenstvr 
buildings and mojriues, mauMreum-,. domes, minnreLa, lofty portals, t^KO 
courtyards, geometricnl patterns, and calligraphic itiscriptioui Itjs basic 
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fr>rnis cin? the pillared hall, the duinr resting on pilbrs, Rnd (he hrirk 
V'^Uli and cupoliL 'J be monolheisUc ptiritanUm of Isbrn dclij^htctl m die 
^amplirity oJ the unbroken dome, the plain symbolism of the pointed 
arch, and die .def^dernes^ of the minaret, lire inhospiuiblc mituraE $ur- 
roundings of Arabb had inJItieneed (he art of fslarUp as they did its 
nipliwk on 1jle> making it austereH vigorous, anrJ pujywi^rful. h u pnr(k- 
itlarly cimspicnous in mosques aud %cred pLacts by the absence of repre- 
’-miatlkin.'t of living beings, whethej in painting or sculpture. In itintfast^ 
Hindu arcbi ICC lure is renowned for its jnaie$t>\ richness, and \T! rieiy. 
'rcniples were carved wilb reliefs of alf fomw of ibe supernaltiral. and 
animal and plant life, Hindu art is decorative and at times voluptijuu^i, 
whereas Xfuslim art is simple and puritanical. 

Ky the time the Muslims came (o India tvith a view lo setting up an 
empire, they already had centuries of cottural tritditjori l^ehind ihcni 
which was influenced by the niiftierous peoples with whom they had came 
in contact in Europe^ Asm, and Africa. Although Islamii; ardiiteaiiirc 
started tn Arabia^ it attained maturity through a period of siisiainef) 
devf!io|}mi!nl in West and Cenlnd Asia, Xorth Africa, and Spain, liefore 
reaching ft^ ^nilh in Xndia^ I^krnk ancbltecture originated io the 
coniitnjcilQfi Hnd design of the mosqtie and many of its nnest buildings 
are mosques. Next in impoT(ancv come tombs, followed by palaces^ fofiSi 
and public buildings. In their early days in Indbi the Muslims weft 
darted by the e]rtra<Yrdinary richness and sumptuousness of Indian 
architecture. In the fourteenth century^ they began to react against ft, 
but this was a short*iived phajfe; soon syncretic tendencies reached their 
peak during the Mughal period. 

Ttie oldest c.^tanl Indian mo£i;|ue£ are In the tieigMiourbood of Detlil 
where the Mogbals built profusely. The mosl significant early Islamic 
biilJding in India Is iheQutb Minar at Delhi, which was completed abnui 
12^1 diirfng the reign of Htutmish. One of the most siupendutis archie 
liorltiml achievements conceived by ^yfuslijns, the toweTp comprifiiiig five 
stories and standing 2JS feel bight funiss part of the Qatb Mosque 
J^heme, The Qutb ^losque was built by Qtitbuddin Aibek in 1195 on 
the spacious substructure of a Hindu lemple, and consisted entirely of 
spoils extracted from temples In the area. Such a secofid-hnnd building 
bar] Hnle architectural beauty or order. Howwer, four yem later U was 
decided to project an expansive arched screen across the sHe of the 
itructure facing Itecca^ this screen is possibly the nrot surviving eiamfilr 

a structure in definite originfll Islamjc style on Indian »i!. 

At about the time the Qtilb JHnar wo> beinc Imilt in the eastern 
tremily of the Islanifc world, V'uauf I Of Spntn. nt thr western r.itrmiify 
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of IslAot, W3S mldng A tower even higher than the Qutb, the Giralda, at 
Sevnte. Uownvr^ neither the Giratifa nor any other tower in the Islamic 
world tmrp;i<iKS the Qaib in beauty. Another extremely nne example of 
the early Indo-tslomlc style b to be seen tn the adjacent AIni Darwcun, 
built In 1^10. Thb and the ruined tomb of ALauddm Khiiji, erected soon 
after, represent the early Sultanate style at the time of its |;tieatcst 
(xifection. 

Many palaces, mosques, mausoleums, baths, and ethiotiona] in* 
stitutions sprang up, especially during the reigns of Akuddio Khiiji uid 
Ftrux I'ughluq, After Alauddln'^s death there was a change in style, 
which had tieen foreshadowed for some tune, and Tugbluq mchl lecture 
became marked by the absence of extravagant features, llie Tughluq 
style, however, is vigoroug and straightforward and readily adapted old 
structiirid featiires to its requirements. Its departure from Islamic iradi- 
tkitis became clear i red sandstone and marble gave place to rubble and 
pliuter. 

The Lodi style was an elahoration ni the Ttighluq. enriched by new 
ornamenul motifs front [ran end Turkislan. The most important feature 
of the tmnb of Sfkandar Lodi is the double dome, which subsequently 
played an important role fn the evniution of hfughal style. This 
orchiiertutal invention, designed to preserve the symmetry and relative 
proportions of the body of the htiilding, probably originated in Syria 
and came to ladia through Iraq and Tran. 

The assimilation of forms and techniques In art rmtunillv went on 
throughout the entmtty. tn Bengal, the prevalent brick construction 
was adopted by Ihe hfudJtn coiu]Uerors who imitoted Hindu tnntifs hi 
their structuiat embcltiishmrots. Tlw ir,ain features of lalomic archi¬ 
tecture in Autern India art heaty stone pillars, pointed orchis, and brick 
vaults, fn Kashmir, the benuHfnl wooden architecture wos readitj’ ap- 
proprUltd, anti Kosbiniri tombs arc quit* different from simflsr 
itrurlures dsewhere in Itidia. In western India, Gujarati styles were 
rimHarb' adapted. The rich ornjmtoDtation and delicate style of the 
Muslim architecture of Giijatal accord with the highly developed and 
rich Hindu orchltecture. In other regfons of India, sfmilaily, lalatnic 
arohitectute absorbed prev'olcni local chonctmstic^ emerging with a 
disliortive peraonality. 

L’nlOe other Muslim luTmof India, the Bahmaot roles of the Deccan 
largely ignorred the indigtmnus ari with the result that the Deccan style 
w« tnajitiy itUltumced by the Imperial buildings at Ddhl and the 
moniirrveots of Iran. The Bahmani Kings, who were Shia MusUnu, were 
palroiur of the orta and sciences. They attracted eminent scholars and w- 
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ptrt tcclimcuitis ftcam ptber countries, and k was probably becaiiH of 
Uiis that their milkary architecttire was much intlucnced by Europe 
and Ihcir dvfl aj'diitecture by Inn. 

The MiLsUffls acquired much from the SaasaiLLin and Bymntim: adiooJj, 
and in all iJie cotmlries they couquorod they adapted tbc indigeiiotu 
architecture to their own requirements. In India, mosques and trmples 
required some omamcntii] decoration, and co^onnad^ adorned the opm 
courts of both but tbc contrasting sty its were striking. The pnycr 
chamber of the mosque was ^ciouSj whereas the shrine of the temple 
was small; the mosque was tight and open and the temple talhet dnik 
and closed tn, hiusLlm construetJon was based on arches, vaidU and 
domeSp wh^eas Hindu ciKistnictioD was based oo columiUp arcfaitra^'B 
and pyramidal lowers or slender spires. The Muslims readily edtspted 
the Hindu trabeate^ the system of using beams or sqitarc stott^ 
as lintels and entablature instead of using the arch. I'hey made 
ttse of the bracket type of Hindti corhel^—the stope or Uniber prujeetton 
Tot support. In retunip they gave to Indiaa architecture a sense of 
i^reodth and spaciousness and introduced new forms and cokura. Like 
the Romans, they used emcrete and mortar kpaginail%^dy- They $paiiDcd 
biH Spaces with arches, roofed large art^ with magnificent domes, and 
iijtfodiiced, ainonpt other architecturo] fealnreSt the rulnaL They 
introduced decoraUve arabesque or geomeLrie devices, inscripfiona in 
graceftit lettering, gUdJng and pointing In variegated etJouR, enoiusfk 
tile-mosaic and tessdate designs in coloured stones and Tuariile, 

With the establbhment of the Mughal Empire tn 1526^ i new era of 
architecture djtwned in Tndia. By that time, even those Afuslims whese 
families had eome frmu outiide had been largely Tndianired, and Ihe 
tmlcKl^UinJc cultura] synthesis had attained maturity. The Mugluils 
gave It a new and vigoroua impetus. In Eahur^ the founder of Ibe 
Alughal Empire, wua succeeded by Ms son, Buiruiyunp whOp after ten 
years of imsettled rdgDr exiled for the nrsX fifteen years. Because 
of the almost unending warfare throughout their brief reigns in Indfa, 
Babur and Humayun were luioble to contribute much of Usting value 
10 Mughal architecturE. 

npriDg Huniaytin‘'3 erile^ his conqueror, Shershah Sun. famous for 
bis revenue administratlmi and public welfare works, ruLrd from 13elM, 
and aichitcciiire made cmsiderablc durmg the relatively brief 

rule of the Suri dynasty. At firsL Stui Archhecture was soberly elegant 
but toward the end It becnnie highly deotwatire- It is (he precursor of 
tbc ^lugho! styles, and in tiuporUml stage in the devdfipment of Indian 
architecture. Shersbah's finest building Is the mosque constmeted at 
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iJeUii in )54i. 'nic makiiiofcum of Sliershah, in Sahu^am in Bihar, 
tjuilc fn a siplmdid Indo-Tnuiiaji style ttl about the same lime, is an 
archilwtuml maslerptetr, It is iiiciBed & suiialile trihule to the genius 
«f 3 ruler aad to the shill and viaiati of its architect. Constructed of 
line siandsionc, the mausoleuni la ISO feet wide ant) stands four square 
in the centre of a large artthcial lake so extensive that each of its 
concrete sides nieosttres )400 feel in length. Whiki the style of Babur 
and Hiittiaytin was foreign, that of the Suris, although Muslim in 
cslemal apisearunce, was influenced in details by Hindu architecture, 
especially in the construction of doorwaya. 

The lirsi □iiislaDtUiig nuinlimeiit of the early Mughal style b the 
m:iL.s«1eum of Hurnnymi (Hunsayun k» Makbara)^ built by his widow 
dutiug Aklxif's reign. She Is isaid to hove employed an franian architect, 
Mimk MirM tihiyas, who intrixluced certain Inuitan features, such as 
a tyjiioily Innloji dome, an arched alcove u is found in the royal 
tombs of tmn, the interior armngemenc of comdkirs, and the complo 
of rooms. Indigenous chiu-acteflstics are to be found in the drgant 
kiosks with cujKilas, and the excellent stone masonry. The style of this 
moiiumcnt has been described as on Indian interpreution of an 
Iranian nJchltcctural conception. Both In spirit and in structure, 
Humayun's tomit Is a captivating example of the synlbesij of twu great 
imditlons of art. 


All of (he early Mughid imadlnits rtisphiy the solwr clegaiict uf the 
Iranian alyte, .\l the beginoing of the Mughai period, a fresh wave of 
franlans came lo India; this infiiK of noblemeti ami men of learning 
and culture more or less contiawer) throiighout the period. Iran thus 
plaj-ed the same inert in the dcvrfopmenl of Indo-tslamic art during 
tbc siHwnth century os Renaissance Italy tilt) to the art oi France. But 
eariy in Akbnr's reign. Iraniaa iDflurticrs were blended with Indian 
styles, ITns fusion k reflected In the mosque and pqlare buildiDgs at 
l-atchpur Mkri. (he copiul city butll hy Atbar in 1570^)574 on a she 
near Agra Tbe« hulldlnp form a hrtniaut complex, with |>r.«d Lerreres 
wid stately courlyarrh surtgiinded hy numerous palaces and pavilions. 
The mwi imjiitthig building is the Jama Mas;i(l: its finest fealiire Is the 
)76 fret tall ^uiliem gateway, the Buhuwt Dorwara. which Is m^rde of 
^rUe and sandstone, and is acdiitecUirally the most perfect ®tewny 
in India and the fargest of fta kind to the world. Inrieetl, the buildings 
at Fatehpnr Sikti constitute one of the most spectacular structural 
nchie^cmenis in the wlnde of India. The style nf Fatehpnr Sikri Is 
matiire in e^ety reipcct, fully aJanrhing Iranian elegance into the 
e.«LiJMa3 of ijHjian wortminship. A momimciir to .«ibar'j visioti and 
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nrfietnality, it after the Taj ^hi: most miiiiih architecuiral 

udibipenteni qf the iMughais. This capiUi! was buiJt purely as a retreat 
from military strife. But Sikri'5 tenure as the capita! was irorucalTy 
shorty lasting biircHy mure ihcui a gimerafion, 

Aicbnr left scores of buHdiogs at A^n, Allahabad, md elsewhere. 
The Ai:ra fort, built ki 156S-lS75j is one uf kis miiMandlng structunil 
achievemcuis, ft h inijvurtani not «Hi)y in providing* an etoiupit of ibe 
niJIttar}* arddiectiirc of the early Mnghals, but in lestifpnjir ^h:i1 Ibe 
aestbelle laste and arlistk fwfinjj of its huiltlets fudveiiwl even 
iitilhamii struciurs. Unli&e mast rirlers of India, Akbar en^ 

eotiragwf ]i]d]{;eiious coosinictiwi systems and borrow^ed fmm other 
countries only when necessary^ liti^l oT his buJldiogs are red saotbUnuep 
with white marble here and there for emphaab, and both arcuate and 
tral^te styles were u&ed. 

lo the secular buildlnp of the time, of which the most important 
and complete is the pi&lace of Akbar^^ Hindu queeUt Jodh Bai, the canned 
(tecofattnn mas: unrestrained. Figures of efi^>hiiniS| lionsj and peacocks^ 
and other embellishments suggest that Hindu crafismim prcdominDteiK 
under the supemsicn of accommodating ^f ugluil overseers. $nme of ihe 
cfvjJ buildings are nwre Hindu thaja others, and copy fea lures of Hindu 
and Jain temples, AUhi>ugh this synthesis was a imturd oulcome of 
ImJaTslainic cultural ^^changep AkUar's S 3 mipathies with IndUn culture 
as a whole partly accounts for these tmorihiKlox mtru^iocis bio Islamic 
Jirt. fn mosques and reZIgbus bnildbgSp however, traditionaf Mu.«liin 
conninjciion was adhered to more do^Ey. 

By the time of Jahangir ond Shahjabaiij both of whom were sons qf 
Hindu queens, ihesitualfon had changed. Islam had long been Tndjanired 
and 50 had ^lugha] rule. MusUiri art had already asumed a pre- 
dominanlly Indian personality^ in which JranLaji Inflirence can Iw de¬ 
tected only by experts. Although Jahangir [nherited .Akhar^s arltslic 
tasie and bnllt some magnificent structures^ Ids reign was rcliitlvdy 
unproductive in orehiiecture. However, other arts devcitjped, and a 
uew school of miniature painting was established. Of the buildings 
erectwl fay Jahangir^ the tomb of Akbar, at Siluindra nem^ Agrn, is the 
most impressive. Huili in 1613-1614. it was a depoiiun? from the 
convenlionol domed stracture, and is a tpw^ truncated^ three^itorieJ 
Eiyromid shape, ReHecUng something of the mture-lo^*ing tnofiarch 
whose remaiiis it rn^hrities, a seiise oI space is given by the vride-temced 
flower garden which surrqundi it. The carvings and paintings, ui both 
cold and colfiur^. ore exquisite. Its fmir tniiuifieis. are in pcrfict harmony e 
nothing IfUe thesr had liem hnilt in nmiheiti India since The Quih 
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ernluria Whilst it <|o« JWt coiiipare wilh Lhe nuusdeuin ol 

Hunu^iin il Delhi, i( was a tonceptioo of such magoilude that it was 
lUJl compTetril until cti^ht yean atlrf Jnhonfpr's accession^ even though 
the Emperor look a petsoiuil Interest in its constmetioft. 

Anoiber interesting Imiltling of Jabiui{tir*ii reign is the tomb of his 
father-in-law, Itnrndutl-daiilah, at Agm, huOl by Empress ^fuT'jlliulTl, 
This jrnsJl, elegant, ami ocquiiitely finished mniisolcum mnrts a transi¬ 
tion bciimn the style of Ah bar ami Sba hjaban, Siustmting n fresh 
inrcTpretation of the art of building, As on estample of architecture in 
miniature, this buOding. with its garden and gateways, is one Of the 
beat of its hind. Built of while marble and decorated in atone of Sve 
colours, it b diibonldy omammta] and embetilibed throughout with 
subtlety and delicacy. Thii mniiaoieum morles the beginning of the 
most sumpiuntu phase of Mughal biiiiding characterised by the pro* 
fusion of gold, precious stones, and while marble, which replaced 
.untbmtie. The beat known buildings of Shahjahan's period are the 
Jama Masjid; the Red Fort at Delhi, with its Diwan-t-Am. Diwao-i- 
Khas, and Motl Sfasjidi and the Taj Mahal. The Taj b the iriumph of 
lado-E.siamic $>'□ thesis in art. Shahjnhnn built the mausoleuni, whkfa 
stands on the Jamima River at Ar«, to enshrine the remains of his 
qim, Mumtax Malud. Comimiadng work in 1631, twenty tho usand 
Hindus and Muslims laboured for twenty-two yean to ftniah it. Whilst 
the broad conceptioa of this unique memorial is attrilmted to jShatij nka,, 
himself, there b some uncertainty about the ittottlty of the architect who 
irafisblul hb Ideals into stooe. Some Western scholars have suggested 
that he was a Venetian Jeweller and silversmith, Geroniino Veroneo, 
There b no rddesce to support thb suggestioa eitcqii that the Italian 
emptpyed by the Mughal Court at (he time and was invited, along 
with many others, to submit designs to a anindl of arehitecis and 
criftsnwji conreited by the Emperor But the design finally accepted 
was prepared by lucal master buHderi. Thnt the Taj ^fahal b wholly 
indigeiKnB b olivioiu by the indLsputably lodo-IsUmlc style of aidii- 
tKiufe. Cocitianpamy manuscr^ts give fuB defoib of its construetbn 
induding the names of the arehiierts and buiUen, amongst whom or^ 
fDtmd Hindus, Mnsltins, and Wot Asians, but no Italiaaa. 

Shahjihan’t reign was followed by the long, austere, and autocmlk 
rule of the intensely orihodoa Muslim emperor, Amaagieh. the last 
ol the Grmt htughals. Aurangaib was not a palrea of art, hut was 
an actwnplbbcd calligttipher. umI had made copies of the Qw^ to earn 
hb living. After death, the unity of India was broke) and the country 
was pltoiged into pobtfcal chaos and intrl^. 
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Just as Ibtf bujldings constmcli^a by Muslims blefaEltid tskmic deigns 
with Imllai] deudb, Uie Hindu tmpJe came under Indo-fsJamk in- 
Oueincc. The Govind Dt<i tmiple buili m I59D ts tin- nio^i ncRiilite of 
ihc$e And is a iributr t* the versatility of Inflian masons. It jibaws a 
sense of n^ftnemcot and an appredatiim ol plain surface^ nal often 
seen in lemplt des{gO!S< The secular arcbltrclure of Hindus^ Fof (stample 
in Malwa and Ritjasitiaoj was also ioduenc^ by Akbir and Ills auc- 
ctsMSTS. Royal residences and other slate buildiiigSp for msbtnce at 
blkamr, and pakee fortnssesp such as Iho^ at Jqdbtmr and Onchhap 
show the iaOueojce of the Mughal style. 

Ollier arts and crafts which the Muslims tntosrnitted frofn Iran lo 
fndkp are mmmellfngp faience^ the pared gilt work of Rashmir^ 
damascening^ and papier mAch^. Innovatinns were inuoduced In the 
manufacture of cotton and dtk textiles., wnolJen shawls end carpetSi 
and Xurjaban is crcflited with the dism^-ery of the attar of rc^* 

Islamic pdidcal InRuience was considemhle. In fact^ the whole mdliiiry 
organiEQtton was revotutki'iiizFd and a new mflltary oHgurthy became the 
prindpaT poHtkal InstJluLbti ol Muslim India, New w{£tpons and 
techniques of warfare were abo introduced. 

The Muslims introduce Into India the system of tnedidne. 

The large numiicr of physfcuuis^ Adjtimj, at the royal nsuti held bij^ 
maitsak$ and rendered inexpensive medical tiM ta the sidt. The Viinuni 
syatem b firestrmahb' so called ticcaiise the Arabs had borrowed Itbermlly 
from Greek mediefne. 

Warn made a greater impuci on Indian urban life tlian on mml life, 
tfiflucnced by ihe royal court, the urban populatfon attained a hJgh 
decree of sophisUoitlorL In language and Ifleniture, arts and crafts^ 
manners, dress, diet , luxitrla and refinements. The ten Ires of power^ 
Gdhl^ Agrat and Lucknowi set fashions tJuii were wWdy followed in 
all provlndjtl courts^ including even unfriendly states such as Rajasthan 
ami the Deccan. This ^fughol impress persisted fn the purloursp the 
rnsmn, the wardrobe and the dJnmg roum„ and continues to do ao today 
amungst the upper dosser of Indian society. Isiomlc conn loslUonf, 
under Afcbar and afierwards. tserdsed considerable Influence nn mcB^s 
WFflT smoiigsr the TTmdu upper and mlMe dos^. but twi so tnuch on 
women^s dolMng erapt m fcwtlry.^ 

^Tiflst Ui^ court played a siafiiriainl pari fn detefmhdng styles, dress 
b iHindpoIty governed by dlmalic condltfcms. Coosoqiie«tly, in Urge 
enuRtries^ tte naikmai dntxs has regiona] style. For instance, pajamas 
worn in the Punjab by both BJudus imd Mudb^, as b the dhati In 
the south; the varikrfocts In dress more often lefleci daas mthcr than 
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lutninitnaJ distinctianji. Womenorniimvnts are catninoii to boLli 
m unities. Wliilst the ikulwur is worn by the wixnen of the Punjab, the 
nrW is the most coounon dress of all Indian women, in India today 
certain rcttiunal dres-ses, like dishes ul food, have ftalned national 
Itopularity. For tnsiauee, young girls In all parts of India preler the 
sholwor to the sari liccause of iu suitability for active work and sport, 
and the Afghan-type kutakuli cap is a commim sight in Delhi during 
winter. 

I*.vet) those Mualntis who came to India from other countries largely 
arloplcd costumes suilahle to their new country'. For instance, tie Arab 
amonro, inAAa, rido, takmad, ami fesma, as well as the Centnl Asian 
Himt). and tirosu, were replaced by the Indian pagrw, rAira, Aaria, 
uwgorAAo, patka^ dupattit, and pajama., l‘hc asshnnation in dress was 
primarily an upper class prohlcm. and the large numlicis of Hindu 
converts fdt no need to change theb fashions. 

In the rural Indian villages, where practically the entire Muslim 
population was descended from Hindu converts, the tradiibnai Hindu 
outlook anil social forms were n^olned. Even the casie prejudices, the 
objection tn widow mnaTriaKe, and the love of ritual and image worsitip 
continued. Both Hinrius and Muslims observed simflar ceremotiies uf 
birth, death, ond marrtaite, and had nitich the same fain and festivals. 
The dress, the manner of cooking, the family sy.it«n, and the style of 
housra continued to be the same for both, and the common 
remained I he regional tongue. 

In social life, however, sonw efTects of Iskm on Iridian society were 
not too healthy, for ciantple. the ilevdofiment of purdah, the sectusiun 
of women. Many Hindu nnlitcs were tequlied to oBer their daui^ters 
in iTuniage to Miuthn sultans and noblemen, a demand which the 
former found ooniiary to their rdiKihus beliefs. The caste-ridden Hindu 
could not enninict marriages for their children outside their own caste or 
es-cn rabcastc, let atone ibcir religious group. ConsecigenUy. they 
rrstwndrd to this pressure by adorUms the Muifim practice of pimJnh, 
which, in time. 1^ to cbnd-majtiapf and the general deterioration of 
llic woman's ttosithm fo Itulian KKiety. f*usluniB such as jaukar and 
Mil becBinr mote froquenl. However, in the areas where Ihluslim influence 
WM weak. «ich a.s South India, the ctuitivn of ptodah was mR prevalenL 
For all ft* emphasis on human Hpuillty, Islam, like Buddhism before 
It, failed to detnolidi caste. From the Hindu point nf view the ^luslims 
bcame another caste, und despite culiuial rimflarity, they rnmninH 
a distinct nicuit group Bcouse of the rijtid Hindu caste snton bUrc- 
mamage and inter-dining Tieiween ortJwfloi Hindus and Muslims were 
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riol {lostihlr. Also, no oftbodn\ Muslim ^xjuld atlow hL<t son or dauehtfr 
lu rnart^^ an unronverl^ Hindu, 'rbere iras, howpvier, no hostility based 
on group prejudice or religious consciousness. CnHurnl dissimilHriiies 
were rc^oUdl, nntJ power ccnidicts jKtIitIcul. 

A common Indian cut lure could not be evolved unless Islam tn ttim 
M-us influenced by Hindu collutc and become tmliaii in dtaracln-. He- 
cause of the Indinn lolluGnce on their socint life and customiv, Indiitn 
iluslims trxbiy are n group dLstlnci from Muslims elsewhere. Hindu 
caste nffccteit Islam. Oottimonly^ M uslfrns are rcfpirded as belonging to 
two soda! groujis^lhe tkarifiott (high castes) cuid the ajlaisati (low 
Castes). In fact, however, Lhcne are many more social castes mul distinc¬ 
tions which diidde Indian Muslims.** Whilst fnler-c&ste ttiarrbges 
amongst Muslims were not prohJbrlcd. they generally did not lake (dace. 
Social distinctions wem preserved ont by idigious belief but by snob¬ 
bery, The Muslim bkanj^i waj as downtrodden a» bis Hindu cnunler- 
IKirt, akbough the IsIamJc ideal of biimBii erfuatity was a major in¬ 
centive for many caste-ridden and opinessefl Hindus to embraci; idam 
Bui In ptaclice ihcir social inequality mnained. The frtreign Mudinui 
regurdeil themiirlves as somewluil superior to the local ronverta and, as 
11 natural ewtetision of thb snobbHfry, the niised Muslims, like tlw earlv 
Kutnrians, tried to identify themselves with the niling foreign 
Having Irren refused the superior status of the foreigner, ihcy developed 
a class of iheir own. The Lerms and shaikh, impiying Arab origin, 

carry bigliest pruUge: the Mughal ranks next in impotUttcc. Ouiraste^ 
and ihc converts from the lower Hindu casts were dsignated an Nan 
(Xew)-J/ju//i«j, samewhat bi the same way as new migrants are called 
New AustniliBii.s in Australia today. 

Islam condemns pristhood. but it devetuped amongst Indian Muslhns. 
They also showed a marked fondnem far ritual and eUbonite ceremony. 
Islam Is monotlKislic and ii^onacIflSttc. but Indian Muslims oJtea 
venerate saints and their tombs. Numerous sacred shrines, such as 
Shaikh Chishtt at .Ajmer and Bhaitava Nalh at ^fatllUTH, are fretiuentcrd 
by lioiii Muslims and Hindus, .A MujJitn sect, Fantk^yas (worshippers 
of fire pirs), venerate saints to such a degrre tbal an Indian census 
of 1911 descrilied them a.i Hindus whose rcligimt has a strong Moham¬ 
medan flavour. The Prophet rejected miracles, but fndhiii Muslims 
sanctify their hemes. Many Mnsliins ev'en derefoped Idolatrous prnctfcm. 
Fof nample, the Chiiurfharas of Uttar Prodfish worjhjp Knlka Sahja 
Mai and observe sraddha- the Mcoa of itw Punjab won^hip many gothi 
sirrh XN 5htu.%t. MoglL and Ijidif, Lhc .Mbnsls Like offerings to Durga- 
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Khnvuni; iJic of ciistem Bengal wotEhip Lak^unin Many 

BciigB!j wDHibjp Silataf KoIl Dhanoiirait B^udyarmlUi and 

other Hindu ddtics. The Avans of tbe Funj^ use B remans as family 
priests, mid ihc cw is revered by the Shins of Qse Indus VdJQ% t?ho du 
noi eai beef, as, well as hy ihe MonuDs of Kuich^^* The Motnins wor- 
ship ibc Hindu Trinity^—Brahma, Viihnu and Mahesh—and tbdr salula- 
iitm is *^Ram Ram/' Muslim ascetics are oftim imsured and stnear tbeir 
Utdies with ash; they also oflen art as guardiam of sbrlnes. 11:ie fine in 
htuatiRi aveas such as the Jhang dlatnct io West Punjab and 
GorUkhtntr in Uttar Ptadesh is looked upon as sacred, Many Muslims 
partJdpate fully in Hindu festlvdlies^ such as Holi and DiWalt. 

Hindu women in Mn^icn tmrems fonii«t a pa^ierful tnntience in 
working out the Indo+Islamic syntbesfs. Hindu uvtmtu vho toarrlod 
Muslim men iniroducnl their i^odal customs and riles bito tjie new 
homes. Muslims tended more toward, monogamy imder Hindu InilueocrH 
Ihe remarritign ol widoM^ became rarer. Many features of Muslim court 
life were fawtowed from Hlntlus, The Hindu of tht tvil tyt, 

and Hindu habits of t»Athing and ceremonial purity were adopted by 
Muslims. Many Kajptit emverts retained their [amily namfs* The 
^Malkana Rajpul5,now Muslim, stfU perform Hindu rites and ceremonies. 
They prefer to be coJJtd Miynn Thakurs and admit lo being a mhture 
of Hindu and Muslim, The Avans^ A}ihaui|;li they arc nearly oU MuslfmSp 
retain their Hbdu tuunas and keep their genealogies In the Braltmank' 
fashion. liLndu tiUrs, such as Chaucfluiri, Thaktir^ and Raja, are aLuj 
found amrmgsi Muslims. Some Muslim groups itre the Hindu marrioge 
ceremonyp or perform the Hindu rito first and the Muslim CEremony 
after wards. The Hindu joint fatnQy system and. In many cases, the 
Hindu property law were followed by Muslims. 

lakmic thought wo^ alw affected by Hindu docirities and philosophy. 
There were^ no doobi, a number of peofde amongst both cofumuuitles 
who bitierly resisted extraneoim inihiencea or innovaiion*, but there were 
many more who regarded the spirit of rellgioD as more iniportant thnn 
its klter. Amongst ihcni were who interpreted religion for the 

common man. It was btt^tuse of Ibe endeavours of such people thnl the 
dosefless of ihe two apparently Irrecondlable doctrrnes came to be 
notii:ed; both stressed inner dbcipltnr, pufilkntion of mind, and unifka- 
tlao with the divtne. 

The most mystkal Muslim phllA^qphy h Tajowwi#/, Utiown as SuTiwo^ 
whkh b easenlblJy the cborCfie of ibe love of God* and which luti 
mrdiwd an bcalculnbb influence on the iutellretual and etmtional 
life of Muslims, as prell as cm Isbmk culture, AUhougli Musiim 
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ofUiodwy often perserulcd ihc Sofis, U waa their inlerpretfltfofn which 
won the most cooverls in Jslani ui India. Africa^ Indonesui, and else¬ 
where, It has heeii 9 Ugtt»iMl Uiot it is ot\iy l^usc of Suhstn that Tdan 
became an mtematignal religion. 

Suiism k not rej^rded l>y its Irdlowm as wmethinK which oriAuuted 
at B ^Mcific place or at a certain point in lime. Jahiluddin Rumi wM In 
his Dm an thal the Sufis drank the wine nf wisdmi and kiiowledRr be¬ 
fore there were vines on ih» earth* Anolhet Sufi scholaT assetu that 
Sufitm Ie too sublitnc to J»ve liad an arfflin. One th«Ky derives Sufism 
friun the esoteric docirine of ^tuhsmmad hitnscii* another from 
Ketrpiatouism, whOst >«t another maintsfos it origitutdi indepcod^tiir 
in the Inbcrent mystics] urge in all religious men. It has olw been 
suggested that Sufum represents the reaction of the ArjTin mind to a 
Semitic religion imposed by force. 

The leiTO S$ffi coroes from mf mfianing wool; a Sufl is ijoe who wears n 
woollen ganofmL The movenoit represented a reaitkm agaitut the 
worldiness. Imeuiy* and estettial piety of the period which fallowed 
the Muslim coiK|tiest5. The early Sufis were simple, unsophisticated 
and pious people, who lived a life of self-discipline and poverty (/oi^r)', 
dnotinH then^vis to mcdiiaiion and prayer in the quest of truth and 
righteoumtss. Their meditation was original ly the aaninumis chanting 
of the iBune of Allah. Asa'ltc* at first, they soon easily became mystics. 

It was a woman. Rahin al-Adawiyya (Tll-SOU. who introduce! a 
new dimen^on, the doctrines, of divine W, Into early Sufism by her 
concmlration on serving God wllbiiut being motivaled either by the 
fear of divine punidraient or etpectatioji of reward: “O God if I 
worship Thee in teof of Hell, burn me in Htil; and If I worship Thee 
bj hope of Paradise, exclude me ircmi Paiaibse; but if I wotahip Thee 
for Thine own soke, withhold not Thine Ewriastlng Beauty," She thus 
murks the tmaution from the ascetic quietism of early Sufism to the 
adtwnred fortn ft anKimed with the latroduction of the doctrine of 
tKarf/of. gnosis, by the Egyptian Dbul-Nun ol-Misrl Id, 8oi), and that 
of /ana, passing away into universal being] by the Persian Abu \ azld of 
Bistsm (d. 87S). Ya»d was bold in hb language and scandalued the 
orthodoxy. He was the fint of the '‘intoxicaled" Sufi* who had drunk 
the ••wine of knowledge" and who found God wfthtii his own soul 
through the myslic path. He was the first Sufi to give i detailH descrip- 
lion of hb mkai, myrtiesf csperieiice. From hb time onward, the doclrfitt 
of lana became a cortral theme in Sufi theory. It was, hmiwTr, A! 
Jimsiil of Baghdad fd. 910), the owsl oiiginal and peneimtlng intel¬ 
lectual of hb ibne, who was respotj.'sible for developing thb doctrine 
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ils an Jnlrgnil r«iri of a well co-ordinated iheosophy. MansUf al-Hajjaj 
i S£S—^22) carrk^ (he phJioeophy Alill fuither. Ho did not mofcty see 
fn the jiiji)mne myTttical wpcrfetico a reunion wiih Cod, but taught that 
man Cod tncaniatej the doctrine of aniit'fiiiqij ( f am the Truth )- 
hy the end uf the twelfth century Sufism so duminatcd the Muslim 
mhfl (hat weiy school of Islamic thought had becfime Influenced by St. 
Imam ol-CtiBcall t I05it-I III), who has been dciscribed a*; a “Renewrr of 
Tslam,' was mainly les^Hinsilde for ihec His {ihitiKophy was the protluct 
of varied experience. Afirr prolonged study, he iHcniplctl to teconcife 
orthudok tsbmic leachuip with myslictMii and applied nitJona) methods 
in interpreting Sts dogmiu and dociHnes. He liecame a wandering Sufi 
in IMS, asserted the futility of scbolosticisoi, and declared that 
phihisophy cannot unfdd the mysurries of Cod and creation. He 
cmplusixed the value of direct experience us the vital efement in mUgion, 
□mi tnughi ihm man's duty was to seek Ckxl and to love Him, whilst 
the rdf of the inicllecl was to realiw Its own limitations in this task. 


Cbnali look Abu Yaxid. Al Haj^gj and Abu Said iiin Ahfl Khayr, who 
had reached the “reality of rwiUtio." as hl» modeb, and iLSed their 
pbrasn, sticJi ax ^'anal'hjuju,” to espre^ hb belief in tnunistn and *“the 
annihilalion of the suiil and the sole vision of God.’* The greatest 
Mmlim mystic thinker, Muhi ah Din ihn aU-Arabl {d. 1240) was in^ 
fluenred by .-\1 Ghazali. He built nn imposing philosophicaf sysiflu anti 
through his prolific writinRS Muslim m^-stlckm attained its aenith. He 
wa.'t a complete numistt not only Is there no other god but God, th«e fe 
nothing but God and the world b His external majiifeatation. The 
evolutionary c>cfc oi SuTtsin WHScompleltd in the fourtcerh century with 
the rise of the school of Wahdal-nhWiiJnd, caistentialbt monism. 

The early Sufis adhered to what was prescribed by Islam, but their 
idea] of life was reniincJatioo. self^ahnegalioo. jmd poverty. Later, 
Sijfivm gainni greater spiritunl intensity and breadth of outlook. Whilst 
reralning its mystical content, the Sufi vision embraces lioth hsiven and 
earth and sevks to penetrate the innermost secrets of creation in order 
to comwthvnd the Divine mysteries that lie beyond ordinary human 
peKeptiwj. The Sufis came \a lelteve in the altaJnmcnt of the vision of 
C^ and union with the Divine by adhering to the mystic path, tariqa or 
For them, spiHliia! life b a jounwy (so/rrr) Blong this path- the 
joomej- has many stages ,ind each slate {maqam) has its cortrspondme 
«hiet™t of cerlam vNues (*e2). For Sufis, Cod or reality ]»the uni- 
J^l will the true knowtedge, the cteiua! light, am! the supreme 
Wy. rrflKted fn the mirror of ibc unlveme. .As the nature of t^y 
is sdfMnamfMtutjnn and desire to he loved, Sufis ctutsidtr bve to be the 
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0^ aII rdigfinis and the caiue or cicaLion and its egotiauation. 
llie worid is unr^], mtrdy nn itliuion. Sufism thus leaches the doctrine 
of Wahihi(-jil4VujtsiI, mi\y uf being, ihat being Is ont^ that M upparcnt 
differences anr modra^ iuipcct$> and manifeslatloD of reality, and that the 
phenomenal world ia the outward expression of the real, annl-hjiqq, 
"^Know ITiyself" is the core of Sufi philosophy^ as It is in tlie Verdanta. 
Il is through the path of S4.ir-kciow1edgc tluit tnjth or Tc?i11ty Is discoi'ered 
in both Sullam aud Htoduism, whether it 1$ colled Jnmia in Sanskrit, or 
AI<jn a^ajn RtsbboMu in Arabic, 

JJystidsn of the Sufi type has no pbee in nrlhodo* Islamic learhing, 
for the strictly monotbeistir reUgions, with the exception of Chrtstianityi 
are not condtidve to mysticism. Neither the Torah nor the Quran tend 
themselves to u mystical interpnftailon, as both lusert most emphatically 
the complete oLhemess of God. Yet, the fact that n>>'$tic thought did 
develop in Islam is m illustmtitin boili of the powerful mystical Btraki M 
all religion, and of Indiaia influence on It- ll 1$, therefore, mi sutqiriihig 
that numeiotii scholars, Iwth Mialim and non-Muslim, have been struck 
by the teuiarkable [Kirilleb between Sufi doctrines and those nl Indian 
Vedanta and Buddhism. 

One of the earliest examples of IndbV possible influence on bJam 
appeal^ to have lieen ihe ti*m of opposition to legal Islam, known as 
JCifJtd or asceticism. Bur in the further advancett philosophic concepts 
of Suiisni, mare definite tndkn inlluence is sujg^pstfd. R_ A. Kicbohion, 
strongly supported by Max Ifuriuii, Insists that the Sufi Idea of 
b of luduin origin, and strikingly dose to the iiir^anA of Buddhbiii. 
All hough recently A. J. Arberry' has dtspuled this ossmton as not 
jrroven, the weight of argument and opinlnn would seem ro favour 
XkhoJson and Horton rather than Arberrj'- The founder of this doclrioet 
Ahu YazJd of Bblani, an uneducated man who dbbked books, was a 
pupil of Abu A!i al^indi, whti came from Srnd in India {and not from 
A village called Sind In Kborason, as Arben>' a.verts) ajid who was a 
convert to Islam from a foreign rcligiun, evidently liloUubiitH. He 
iniiructcd Abu Va±id, os YazkI himself admits In ihe doctrines of 
divine unity tiofphid} and the tiUimsiie inith Bvm Abu 

phraseology is tcmiuiscimt of Hindu phPcteophxcal expression. 
For iiisiance, his usage of “That'^ for (kxl h a typical^' Hindu way of 
referring to Brabniou as the absoture, Tat. The phra&e Takvftu 
dhatka Is indfed a literal tnmsbition of the upanishadlc phrase, ro/ iz^arn 
uji, meomng *‘Thou art That"' which is fiiclusive to the Vtdanla, Con¬ 
sidering that the v«biilic teacher, ^ankarachsirya, had just revived and 
^'stetnaiireil the vcdantlc philostipby one! made it a widespread and 
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vtfjortius ntcn'fliulilt b tnHU, U seeim likely that Abu Yiuld knew nf it 
Ihrough bis Jnilljiii tcjuiher. Abu Vaxi'd’s extreme itionism and hu 
dneriptiuo of ihe world iis illusion or deceit is rem:irkjih[y rl^r to 
SiinltaraV dbmiisal o( liw phenomenal norlfl as maya, and his inter¬ 
pretation of vctJanlic mimUin.* A contempoury scholar, Slachncr, in 
fact, fejfanls Snfisa) u “Vedantst in blualim dr^." It is indeed a te- 
niarkahle iUustnttion of culltimJ roiRration that through Stlfbin Indian 
motusm should have found Its way into islamic philosophy which has 
heoi tincompriiftiLsbgly (i(iposed to any motilstic or pantheisttc doctrines. 

GoJdiihcr, who counseb that Suhsin can be looked upon as an 
otganiaed s«i within Ishan, points out that even the Sufi doctrine of 
Fawhii], or unity uf Cod, is fundainenially dijerciit from tlie usual 
Islamk mcnHiiheistic concept, and b dependent upon Indian philosophy. 
*'A Sufi Roes S 0 far to say It is $k»k (pvfng asaociatn to God) to assert 
that I know Cod; for la thb sentence duality between pefoeisdng 
subject and object to knowledge is involved; and this U also the cuiroii 
Indian view,"’*t 


The doctrine of anai-buiq b too renunisemt of the vedantic ahum 
BraiMaimi to be attributed In parallel growth, especially since it is 
ciunidetrly alini to JaWntc thought. Els founder, Mansur ol-llajM, to- 
curml the wrath of Ulmuic orthodoxy by his mtmbf doctrine. He 
was amdemned fur blasphemy and was crucified b 912 for heresy. His 
thenrte w^ later incorporated into the of Ibn-nKArobl and 

AMuJ Karim Jlir. JUia feroilbrily with Hinduism Is testified to by his 
refcmice in ten major sects, Incltidrtig the Bmhbu (Bmhrmn}. Another 
Mponeot of Sufism, J^aluddtn Ritmi (d, 1273), was also persecuted 
at first fi» opinimu which were later accepted by the onbodoiy. Throtigb 
JUS most ImporTant wort MatJiHtrei contatolng rcfiecikms on Su3 thought, 
he bttoduced the practice uf lowo, a devotional dance akin to the Hindu 
to Sufism, He taught that the heart Is the rnlimr of divinity and 
that the “seif h a copy made in the Image ol Cod," manS own true 
self belocgs to the eternal sdf, which is God, to which It mast mum 
Ibroo^ faaa. liie annlhiJ&Uon of the self. All these doctrines cEoselv 
resemble ihose of Hindu bat, ^ 


Many of the mpik*! pmctlea of the Sufis have Indian parallels. The 
may have bnn detliwl from yogic breathing eierelses- 
tte Sufi b similar to the Hindu f^jn. and the fajirt frooBiy) 
^ a rrplka of the Hindu mob. Both Indian thought and Sufism 
Jitw approach to God not only through love but also submission 
to ib^ or ^stfu who guides the way om the torturous path of sdf- 
knowkdge to BdiRhtenmcql, 
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It prot^iiile ihat jkJiluFttgh ini!«f»cinlffnt in wiis Assisted 

in iLs growth by cmiact with Ifidiin Uivught, India and Irjm* where 
Sufism d^eloped, twd long been exch^nj^Iag schelsrs, merchants, artisis, 
wid tnvQy^ Sun^Bt 6ni emerged os an eclccik; in iMl part 

of Iran which li now Soviet Cmtia) Asia and A/ghonishui, where 
huddbht monks had been preaching Jw cenuirii^, and which, until the 
rise ol Idam, was d th»ttrishing centre of Hmitiitsni and Biaddhiwn. The 
ciinverston of Ibrahim bin Adhntn (il 777)* ptince of Haikb, lo austerity 
bemine a favmiriie legend Eimofigst the bter Sufis* Admonished for hh 
frivolity by an invisible voice during a hunting e^^iiedltion, he la mid to 
have pledged himsdf to an aiistere life. This Atury bas often been com- 
pamt with the story of the Uuddhn, find A) Jtmaid biU t4lW Adbam ihe 
"Key to Sufbm*^ 

It is also clear liiat Suftsm was more cnnaenkl lo IroniEiiis and Centml 
Asians than to the Anihs, BuddMsl Timnaslerii;^ nouHshfd in ensteni 
Tran and TriuiHoxinna with a pcnwfful csilre at Baikh long before 
lie Muslim c<ini|iic3t i>f India in ihc dfVcnih cc«iitiy, Watitlcritig 
Indian monks were found as fat as Baghdad during the Abbasid 
Caliphate* and are graphically described by }abb (ce. 366). A good deal 
of Buflilhlst hieniture had passed into IslAmp often through a ManJ- 
dwexin medium.^ By the eighth century, aotue Buddhist lexis had licen 
tmnstated Into Arahk along with many other Indbo works. The Arahk 
version of the Eelitakrir BydaiaJ (Barlamn juid Jwiaphat) had be¬ 
come a part of Arabic llleniture. The Buddhist sltwy of the tiHud mm 
describing an deplmnl accontmg to thdr sense of imteh rrciin in the 
writings of Tnwhidip Al Ohaiatl. Snna-I, and Jaloluddln Kumi. The 
mam] of the story is that* ns each blind man fdi only » port of thr 
ekphant and acct^pted It os | he whole animat, so Tmrioiui rdUgions know 
only parllid Inithp but b their spiritual blindness, daim it to be the 
eotiro truth. Tbb denuncbtbn of religtous bigotry was an e^iaeotlal 
aspect of both Buddhist and ftlndu teaching* oml suited the Sufis 
admirably. 

During the Arab period, many mafor fodbm works were tmn^ted 
into Persian and Ambic. Al Kindi wroie a boot on Indian religions; 
Sublmao and Al Morudi collected and recorded infomuitidn about 
India; during Iboir imveb* Al Nadbii A! Ashari, AJ Binmi, and others 
discussed Indian tt]!gi«7iia and pbfiosoptuc systems nt length b tbdr 
wriijn^, Indian life and thought influenced the Utaink worTi! in three 
areas ’ popular literattire, science, and religfoili thought 

Indian mystk Ideas were possibly transmitted fo Jewish mystldsBip 
known as Ksifk^th, iJirDugb Suiftsm, Kabliabi devdoped In Egypt and 
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Wnimi Asm onij w,ts {nlmduttd inlo Fiurofjc about Imjionunt 
mmllliicatiuns in ihe iJoctHnc w«c made i:entuiies tiller by' l^aac Luria 
(I5M-)572) wIto iived {n I’alejtine. Many fixtures of Kjibljala, such 
a» ihe mnrvttlnus pnims aii^iipied to letters, the use of cbitims anti 
amulets, the emanations nr phusei of the deity, ant! the theory of tJie 
correspondence between macrocosm and microcoain, are amaziiijdy like 
(ndbn Taniruin. Ifinttn inJluEm-e K defiiiitely discerned in the iheorieA 
of iiulem|>!tycho!>is and piuilhekm, so oflim found to have stmie co«- 
Tiectioo will India when tliey e^mi in an extreme frirm, Althoot;! oiirn 
to the ipirit «f orthodox Jiirlabim, the iire-esbtence and repeated embodi- 
menl ol the sotil U lauiithi in the /ohar, and even more sysientatically 
by Luria whose school enmpaoed works calicd Giigulim. or lists of 
iransmijtrations. The ultimate llidhcad is called En topk or the inGidte 
and ts unknowmble, not to be deserfbetE by positive cpitbeis and. there¬ 
fore, in a sense nonexistent, since nollluj’ which Is predicated of existint; 
beings can be truly predicated of E« topk. These are crumbs from the 
table of TIutiiiiKand the L'pajustuids,^ 

Many Sufis were atlmclctl to India ami srttled then*; eventually 
JiuiLi b«mi*ie a ceiure of Siiftsm, Mansur nl-Halbj (S5S-P22) was one 
of tile earliest Sufis to visit. India. Truditiem also mentions a few 
other Sufis who settle*! in South India. However. All bin Uthmun al- 
Jtdahi al-Hujwirl td. 1072) was the first Sufi known to have tnaUe India 
hia home, and in the middle of the eleventh centaiy he wrote the fir^t 
treatise m Persian on mysticbm, caDerJ KAskf^t Makjub, which has 
remained a standard test. He b revered by fM.xifjle of various faiths os a 
great teaciwr under the fiamiririr title of Data Oanj hakhsh, 

Salar .M.uud Chazl and Shaikh Ismail came to India in the eleventh 
cenlury and made many cnnverLs 1tl Sufism before Islam bccamp a 
poUtkal fotce. Muinuddin Clihhli came to India from Central Asia 
about 1192 and founded the (TdshU order of Sufis, the brgiest Sufi 
enter in India and Pakistan even today. Bis tomb at Ajmer Is a popular 
pUgrimage plnce for both Musthna and Iltndujt. Lnier, Sufis enme in 
larye numbers willi Muslim conquerors and began tu preach Idam. Thtv 
tstablabed monasteries, presided over by a pir. murshed oe shallth. who 
giiidnl the disciples alnog the path of srif-realiation, teritfn. Their* «al 
tolerance, and ^‘mpathy with Himtu thought btought success, but soon 
l^y of ibem give up mlssltmary work and devoted their attention to 
the study ot Indian religiam: and tliaught, 

SuiLsraTn India aided the rapfirochmiert between Hindu ajvd Mtidim 
bebefa and cull lire, for example in thi* Phaktt nuyvrmnt. Sufi ihooeht to 
a limited rttriii inspired such eminent TtidUn Uiinkm as Kaliir Guru 
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Nanak^ Ram Alyliiin Roy, aiid Rabindr ana th Tagofe. Sub$ were in- 
flucnccti by Iniiian thougbi, pafilculafly in the ^vttiieenib century when 
they were repelled by Aurangajb^ji uitense adherence to the !cHer of 
fiilani. Drawn tcfwards the Vcdanriip many MuiJbn myaijca dcciared that 
fLOthing wail tea! esccefii God, and ewrythini; was Hiusiati. They t%tii 
Jiflopted the doesrine of karma and the tran^igration of the ami. 
Tl»ey Ttf raj lied frtnn denoimcing image-worship and preached 
tiunvfulence. Unlike the Sufis elsewhere^ many Indian Sufis did not re* 
nard Muhammad aj the perfect man. but as the equal of other prciphets. 
He became a hero like Krishmi in the The Quran no 

longer remained the only holy bock, but one of numerDus holy scriptures, 
including those of other religions. The Sufis condemned rehgicus bigotry 
and fanaticisms and preached the e$^tilbl unity of all religkHi:r. Kn India 
the Sufii apprdxbnatcti the Hindu practices of meditation and asceti' 
dsm. 

As might be expected of any great religious movement with a long 
hiaiory and u succession of saint-philo^hers, Sufism developed a niun- 
1 h!T of sitis. In India there were three chief ones—Dogmatics 
rhJiosophy (Flikmai)^ and M3*stld$m (lujuitntir/). All these schools 
ijrofcKied fuadamimtally slmihur phibsophlcs but each was conditioneft 
by a distinct intellectual frsdItinnH The most ongrnal thmker of the 
IndUu Dngruaiics was Shah Wall UHah of Delhi (d. 11^2), who b emn- 
psoed with A! Ghajstit. He endeavoured to reconcile iheolojj^ and phi- 
and entered a powerfut plea for moral recomitniction and socuii 
refonn. The iDogmatics dkl noi believe in conversion and considered all 
religious riiimls and dogmas Ktipcrfiuous. 

Dara Shlkcih 5 taiid!( out amongst those who soiighf lu hartoonDse Hindu 
and Miisllm mystk phllosophieSp abandoned dogma, preached simple 
faitli rounded on the love of God, and ■stressed the fundanaental unity of 
fniths. The eldest sm nf Shahjahan, hr wrote a number of ireatises on 
Mudlm rtiy^Udsm and exfwutidrd the identity of Hindu and Muslim 
mpiic thought. In his Af^/ma he sought to recoudlf the 

Sufi ihfior^' with the V'cdanta, He emphasired the yearning of ibc soul 
for unity wkb Cod (tawhid) and the conceptiort of God as absotute. Hii 
as^tioa of the fiindameutal iinlly of lining, and bis teaching that the 
I'P^nUhails juid the Quran bath sougbf the s^tinc tiuUi prcvisked the 
wraUi of Mtidbn orthodoxy. Dara ininAlaUd several of the Upauislmds 
Into Persian under the title Sirr-u^-Akhar^ and it was in thh feum that 
ihe>- finsl became known to Eun^an scholars. There was perhaps no 
other prbice in the history of Muslim India who multi mutch his scholar* 
ship and who was so juis^onateJy devotett to the !^>irituEil life- 
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txtow ¥(as lurnwn lo EuJro|ie in andoil ttaws; indeed, paria of bail* 
Greece end tndie eiere under Iranian dmiinniion ai ihe sajne 
Greek and Indtiin soldiera had fought together and against each oilier; 
dipioniatk, MMitnerdal, nnd cultural rdatlons existed for ceaiuftts be¬ 
tween India and the Hellenic and the Hellenistic worlds; and cogntlci^ 
aih’enturers, sdiolars, merchanu. and misemaries had travelled to and 
fro. Hcweirer, this close cmlJict ceased after the emergence of Islnmic 
I^er in the seventh century, and during the Middle Agee there was 
hide or no diraci Intereotitse between India and the W«u European 
pledge cif India was remote during the Crusades, and was. at best 
fmspiicnlaiy during the mediaeval period. Sotnclhing of India was 
koown through travel acroiinU, such as those of Maroo Polo, but here 
roUjty often gave way m romantic imagmaifoci. However Indian in 
flat™ ran defi^aiidy be traced in some works of Uterature. For instance 
In ^ S<nig. composed by iViest Lambrechi in the twelfth 

^ti^, ih* Bower ^jirls;, (n their charmtng cxlsteiure as half flowers— 

who 

»o ieduce the Budtiha. Prom the Alexander novel (he 

tITi^ enlmd the poeiry of Frauenlob, Hugo vtm 

Trimherg, ^ mbec. TW. tiory betunp to Indian tradirinn ta co^ 

Vfaak^ltai ptoy i 

^f^ von EschenUeb's becomes the embodiment of ^o 
^08 am! nwtey as the pcdtlve result of the comfmMtdmmt 
Raoarkahle, too, Is the description of the ''schastet mam)'* and the »ll* 
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IndL), and for whom ihe f’cH-iuguese went looking hi vain, may well 
have a Iia^is in some kind of cultural contact. 

During the fifteeiiUi cenluiy the KenaUsance spirit drew Europe 
<nit of taedisevalUm, and the imw religlious and cmnniercin] «al liwpired 
Europeort exploms tn find a diiwl ica iJlik with India, l! was the (lUcst 
for India that Jed Columbus to atuinhk onto Amcrka in 1493. After 
rmsiftent explunitoiy expedittcMu, the Portuguese, in their bid to reduce 
the power of the Muslims of North Africa and Westeni Asia, as well 
as in jeanii of Christ Ians and spices,” clrcanmavigatcd Africa, crossed 
the Arahiao Sea with the assistance of an Indian sailor, and reached 
Calicut on the southwest coast of India, on J7 May H98. This success 
evrntunUy led lo the alnuatt Cofiipktc dinunatlon of TutIusIi supremacy 
on the tndUin Ocean; the Arab trade mrampoly between Asia and Europe 
was aLw destroyed by the uiconiing Eurtipean powers, “ft is to the 
diseovifty qf ihe pa.Hsage ti» India hy the Cape of (ajod Hope, and to ihe 
vigour and siiccesa with which the Portiigueae proMctited duir conquests 
and esLahtished their domminn there, that Europe has been indebted 
for its preservation from the most j!!n>eral one) bumitistlng servitude 
that ever oppressed poffshed nations,*’’ 'Fhis ctmiact also slowly altered 
the whole cbariurter of lodian sodeiy. India Itecame for the first time a 
political and economic appendage of another country, her weaknesses 
were exposed, and the processes of mcKfemiaatlon were stirred into 
motion with increasing rapidity. The maritime activity nf India, whkli 
had declined after the fall of the Roman Emfdre, was revived. 

Although prufitahle trade was always one motive for their acilviifes, 
ilie Portuguese, as the first European power to come to Asia, looked 
upon themselves as crusaders sgoinst Islam. Every injury mfUcted on 
the Moors or Muslims was n gain for Oirifitumity. Even the capture of 
the spice trade was described as a device to reduce tlw fmonciot strength 
of the ^fudifI 1 s. Tl was Imth a r^tgious duty and a pattiotje pride in 
combat Iglajn everywhere. The oenturies^d struggle for the Thertan 
Peniiuula hod made the Fortugueso intensely hostile lo Muslims. 
Alfrmso de Albuquerque, the Portuguese Commander, reporting the 
capture of Goa, on iint>ort]tnt centre of Internationa] trarle and com¬ 
merce, gloated oyer the fact that be had put every Moor he could find to 
the sword, filled mosques with the bodIe!;i, and set them on fire. He 
calculated six thousand pes^ns had been killed, aome roasted dive. 

These acts of terror and brutality, uiitiariy directed principally against 
Muslims, gradually became typical of Ponugueae coJonJallstn, They fro- 
queoUy attacked vtssrls canydng pilgrfroi tn Mecca and set them on fire, 
sometimes with the pusaengers on board. The Portuguese were no less 
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sc%'LTc un Hinduism: "The fathers of ihet'hurcti forbade Ibe Hindus 
under terrible penalties tlie use of iheir own sacred books, and prqventctl 
them from all exercise of theJr religion. They destroyed their temples and 
mosques, and so harassed ant) Interfered with the people that they 
abandofird the city in Uri;e numlrers, refusing to remain any longer in 
a place where they had no liberty, ant! were liable to tmprisDnment, 
tofturt and death if they worshipped niter their own fashion the Rwts 
of thefr faihets.'* The PorluRtiese irwJ to build their empire in Asia on 
their bitter ImtrecJ of Islam and Hinduism. Thefr reign was de%t>id of 
scruples, honour, ohd tnorallty, and was a major reason for the decline 
of Pciituguese power 

Aa the Pupil Bulla o( Alexander ill protccUfd Portupl from other 
Catholic powers, especially Spain, the Porluguese were able to carry 
OB their trade without rival or restriction lor about a century. They 
established a highly oTgnnieed and HourfstiinK commerdal empire, 
sirelcbfng from the coast of Malabar to the rhilippinca, which was 
Incomparable to any empire in European history, The Portuguese 
supplied all of Europe with Asian goods, of which spices were the most 
ponslderablf and precious cotninodily. Almost all the writers of the 
Middle Ages confirm the widespread demand for Indian spices in 
Europe. Mon European dishes were highly seasoned with Indian spices; 
they were regarded as essential at every entertainment and were 
principal ingiedlents in almost all ntedicaJ prescriplioiis. Despite the 
reducUon iti the cost of tniuport due to the dbeovoy of the direct sea 
route, and the consequent cheaper price, the Eortuguese conducted such 
a lucrative trade that the jealousy of other European nafiom eventually 
wutd 1 U 1 lunger !» contained, Consequmtlj', by the beginning of the 
sevenletnih century, when Mughal Indfa was at the height of Its grury 
Dutch and British, and later Ftwich. trading companies nnetged to 
capture the Asian trade. 


The anti-Atuslim upect of European expansion tn Asia was soon 
Traced by the rivalry between the Catholic and Protestant power-* 
of Europe. HoUand. inspired by the Reformation which began (u Ger 
nutny b 1S(7, revolted against Spanish tyranny and assumed indr* 

M ^ ^ ProiHiaut nations 

dc^thc E apal Bulls allocating the two halves of the world to Spain 
and roriURiJ. Their struggle fgr commerdaT supremac)' in the East was 

fcntl ih toU inlrroo h«l ihrfr ,ri„,pk 

«llv.ly. Conwiomrty. u,, E.« IMi. CompMj, ™ ^ „x>0 
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TO I he tiicralive Porlugi icse imjnopoly of E^t Indiim tratliTr The 

rtinuRiie^w ^Ei iifid the iCurnpcao desire for profit and 

power fmdn rdigiem^ rivalty {nai^nifirani; mcleed, by thr inidrije of 
tho d^hieenth cetiuiry religkitis rivafry had aisiimcd the ptunounced 
chiiraLlcr ui a political mA economic strMj^^lc. 

For over two tiiindred years, bcmrvrr, the Westem powers remaine^l 
ffsnfined to coasrd commercep and atquin-d only $rnall territorul pos- 
sessJpfis in Asia because at this lime the Mu^hal^ m Indfa, the Min^ 
anti Majif bus ia CbtnfiiH and the ^fuvis in Persia ruled prosperous and 
powerful states. These A^Ltn sLatrs were alrong land pofwerft with 
limited inierest b maritime actlvitlri, TJiU was especially true of Ihe 
MughaJ-s. who hud come lo India by Lind from the northwest ami did 
not apfireciate the ilfinpjer to ihtir security from ihr tM.flT the tmiMwtance 
of marhlme power. When (lie>' did r^Mut their mistake It was too 
tale; thet' bid liramie tow weak even rm land to reverse ilie proci^. 
The early Huropetnis came to India as traders, not as [ii\^ders, which 
possibly concealed the emerging trend tn their activities foe son^e time, 
bul It seems incredible that the ^ItigbalSp who were so jealotu ol the 
integrity of their Empire, should have failed lo detect il. The era of I he 
great Mughak ended after the death of Aurnogaeb in 1707 , and through¬ 
out the elghtiTetith century local powers eonitmued to deettne. In due 
course, this led to the KuTo^iean dominiiifon of lodiii and the industrial 
and lechtiojofiicat advance of ihe West. 

The Mughal period was In man^^ tespetU a gforinui pcrjqr) of tiidum 
bistorj'j and the Mughab dev-oivd much attcntjofi to art and culture, hut 
they completely neglected practical and ^ular learning, especially the 
sciences. Throughout Their tong rule, no uistittttjoii vms established com¬ 
parable lo the modem nnfvcrsity , allhouLgh early India bad world-f^ous 
centres of leamfngp siich Tjuufa, XaXanda, and Kanrhl, There were 
nourishing universities in medineval Furope, as In other parts of the 
l?ibinic world p some of which had tiem b exhtenre for tyenne centirrk?. 
'Hie University of Paris, which became ihe tnodel not only for the 
univ'ersiiies of France but for Oxford and Cambridge, had an 
urganiecd pattern and legal status by the early thirteenib century. By 
The scvcnteenih ccimtryi a number of tiniversidcs had come into existence 
in Europe. These universities nnrlureci LnteHeclimtlsm and laid the 
foundations of Wetem ^denlffic cullure titougli dlidplfni!d thinking^ 
systematic mvritigatioii. and free dtscnsslofi of knowledge. What is 
significant Is that the EtiropeaLu iiinv*efifty had borrowed freely from 
tlM? amiienl A^bn and IsJamic rmideb^ whkh really wm a part of ihe 
Mughal bhrriiance. Although their court was frequented by Eurofieon 
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viiltof3, ilie MughttU took no interest in European knowledge and 
tecktiolo^ltal accompiUbments. ALbjir received numy EuropeaD inis* 
siomuics, and Ibaiiat Kkana discussed religion and Uieoiki^’ with them 
and protMled them agaimi the fanaUc mulLu, Chrlallan misiotuirics at 
AkUr'j Court came fully cqulpjied, having Jeamed Pemian and read the 
<?ar3ii. and repeatedly had the edge in dtscusdon over ihe Muslim mulbs 
who argued with Jntoue feith but with no kijimtedge of their opponents' 
holy book. Neitiirr the nullca nor the mullas was atiircd hito teaming 
IjilJa oiu] Investigating the Ulhle. Xor did Akbar show any curiosity in 
EuratMaii science and philosophy, although both Hindus ond Muslims 
had ttiiwle notable sdentilit contrihutioiis in the past. Akbsr was pre¬ 
sented triib printed Ikh* 3 and a printing press, yet even the Jnillati 
ctossJo wiF first printed by Europeans, li is, therelurc, not surprising 
that during the period uf European smiggle for fwwer. [ndb was in a 
mte of unparaTteled decline, which not only made it possible for the 
Europeans to pursue tbdr rivalries at will but also to do so with unique 


upheaval* 

f^ 

1 anarchy, and 
crnifitsion. Eighteenth century India, in contrast to renaissonl Euiop«, 

™ contenders struggling 

oser Indian ti^iory. It was the British who eventual^ 

in?.™”" *" conceived 

01 hurapesm bcjiti^oDy mff IndLtsi rulfrs. 

In tins ttn^Ie fu, t^hnoTogy, mther than diplomacy played 

L '"r »S.r^n7of 

the F^l bocati»af two ihings_,hlps and, more hBportaiit, gunpffwder • 
To these oould Ue added military organizaUon and stmteS Superim 
-rmoury *xm bi«I , military mentality and «, awr«dv?Ll^rr 

iVrrtugal. the first mnridenthle <K^^r^ZMTu^ 
borrowed aortbem Eurnmtn tn^kpui j C)i the times, 

IW f,™. T, technolosiy and met the cost o[ iwoduc- 

«*ifitWy «ib^Iitn‘!S*St‘’{rS‘ 

cheopCT tcdmlque, luierted her iiipreniacy over others. «y 

I- —wijr. rtwui me aanie lime, Fmoce, and a irtil# !..».» r* 

^' 3 ; 

achime any temparabie results hut felt birtlier 
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and fitrihet behind, and it was not unlii the miririte of tbi^ century that 
they bc^n to catch up with Europe in the raoe for arms. 

tVhilst the Dritiih were strugitling for poliikaJ suprcmajcy in (miia, 
Kunopean uhulara bc^an an io^'cstlKatlau Into Xudiun literature and 
heritage- Sonw of these schotqra were iospiretl by the spiffi of bqtihy, 
others by uUUtnrbui ends, hut they al) began to eiplure fntlbi*e put by 
working back wards from its ciuTEnt phase to its earliest one. 'rhey also 
ttegnn, undersUitHliibly, by leamfnij tlie languages spoken in the areas 
where they carried on their commerdal nod polliital u-Uvilln. They 
■unm hecojue fcrmiliar with Persian, the court language of Mughal India, 
through which nuNfera Europe first became acquunted with Indian 
literature and religion. It was only later that eftorls were nuule to gain 
knowledge of the indent classical lirnguaife of India, Sanskrit, and 
finally of the vedic literature and the early cjvilintlon, 

DIscouhtbg the mythical StgheJmils alliiged to hive been sent by 
Alfred oo a pllgrhnjige to the shrine of Sl Thomas at Mnilapitr, the 
first Englishman to visit India was a Jesuit priest, Thomns Stevens, 
He arrived in Goa in 1579 and was one of the first Europeans in mod¬ 
em limes to study Indian languages serioiisiy, He pubtUhed a Konkoiil 
grwnirutr, and m 1615 a remarkable pwm entitled jCrijIona Furana, 
which was the story of the Bible Intended fn [ndlon couveris to Cbris- 
tiotiity. He was & groat admirer of the Marathi langtroise, wltirh he 
described os “a jewel amang pebbies.'' 

At about the same time, a Dutchman, Jan Huyghen \'an Llnichoten, 
published bis Itineratia fu 1595-1506 in which Iw referred to the bii’- 
prnonmenta and lortunes Inflicted tipun lud ia n * by the Portuguese 
tnrjuisIlJon. A Floretitine mercbiuit, FDippo Sasrvttl, who studied at 
the U'tilvetsity of Pisa for sis years {tS6S—tS74) ond bred ai Goa for 
five years (1563-1 i3$), collected a wide variety of data on Ifidi g 
Most of the letters in which hu InformatloD was lecoftl^ deal with 
mcteondngkal obsemlioos, but others deal with fndiiw folklore, ttd- 
cnee, and rnnUdne. His iautest b phamiacvulkal texts awakened hb 
btereit In Sanskrit. He was, perhaps, the first pemm to rlerlire that 
some fvbtKHi.'dtip existed between Sanskrit and the prbcipal tanipiagea 
of Europe. 

Until the last quarter of the righteeulh century, several other isolated 
misdonaries and travellers acquired certain, chiefiy itupresslooistle. 
kninvledfi^ of Indian literature, language, and conionporoty life hut 
few mode any serious a I tempi to understand lodiui civiliaatHin. They 
accepted Imliaa culture at its facie value without frmaiigatltig Its orf' 
rIhs or studv-iug It b its proper huiorical perspective. 

Those Europeans who came to India at the time were a motley crowd 
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of merchmiiA atirf me^Jicos, tnvnys sknJ etcle^tajiticA, ami 

advfntutxrfs and fortune seekers. They arrived f\im different countrJeii 
by different routes with different motives; some eccentrlcSp such as 
Totii CotyAX even walked all the wny from AiepfJO 10 Ajmer. Seekins 
pecuniiry ifaia or tscHementp these early Europeatis were pienerally 
uatutAfed and iU-equipped to dtber transmit or absorb Idejis. The 
Kaglish were no nccrfuicm. Trnde^ and nnly Inn lei was their object and 
they ende4ivnUTe4i lo L4t lain it. merchanis still ih^ not iie^es^ffy by 
sharing the betlefs of ibeit tusiomm or ei-en by uinterstanrlirig their 
caltore, hni by making themselves agreeable to themn Consequeolty, 
they adopted Imlian tiabhs in fond, often married Indian womenp and 
respected Indian costofiis, beliefs, and authority. As LToders they were 
ctmcernnl only with making money* rep^dless of scruples^ morality, 
and learning. India was an '*El Dorado" for mterprisJoit yoaoj? men la 
^rch of m firrtune. 

The travtillrrs whi^ carried information about (ndbi back 10 Euro|>e 
were tnadtqtmiely Informed iboiit thr geogriq^hy and society of the 
COiinlO' a frlMile* and iheif stay. In most rases* was ion brief fw 
accurate knowledge. Mortoverp like nvost Eorelga ^d^ttors. they did not 
bring unprejudiced minds to the aJien land, and whilst they fully under- 
stood and railotnili^ed their own sbortcomin;^ and imoousistenclfs, they 
were much loo wilting lo believe aind record^ If not maffrdly^ imytldng 
which even vaguely bnd the rfi^ o( the eitrftordlnajyT unfamiliar* na- 
exciting. And thr complexitiiM of Indian society and bdiefs wre far loo 
imiutoxital to lend themselves 10 easy camprehension. Furthermore^ the 
impressions and the narratiirTS of Ruropegn trairelfers had inifcprlnnat#'ly 
Iwmne sletieolypedt 3nd each visitor referred to practically ihe same 
Ihingf^ AS if he Jiad come lo india with precuticeived ideas und was 
merely looking for reii|f«iri;:enifot. IHilst some useful [nformution 
mchKl Kurope through these travellers, references to Lhe exolk and 
romKitic East became frequeni and indlsmimlnale In European lilera- 
tore. At liert. sf-v'ealeetiUi-cimtufy India to the European was thr Imlb 
of the gri-fti Mugbulsp depleted with extntva^nt imaginottoti. For tn- 
jtnnce Dr>'defi's popular drama. Awnagtebf ptihlished in 1675* por¬ 
trayed tlie Mughat Court quite faoUistJailly. Uofenliabk as these 
namtim they succeeded in projpcimg a pidure of liKfia in 

Europe which has arv'er fully worn off. 

It h tigniffratit that althmigh the early Eunsptein iravrlfrrs were Im- 
burd with an antt«MaiuiE bias, they tusiiany arcepted ihe fanatic 
^f1lslim point of view about the Hind^ja, pfesumably because they 
shured the Judaic tfudiiJon with Mmlinks, knew a gooil deal about 
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[uLmi which WHS no loniier so siraogB hy ihal Ilttifi firnl fliwi Iwcati-W 
tlwy were by iht splendour of the Mughal Court They looked 
upon the Hindus a* dejinulctl and supeislitbia- This attitude was re- 
tnforcnl by missionariis lUut Abbe Dubois, who focused tbeir udenlicm 
almwt ttclitrively on the darter side of HinduLmi, and sought to re¬ 
place ft with their own faith. Alerandcr Pope’s cMplel 

is ij-pfoil of the British responw to fniHait hieas as they unffrrsi.«uf 
tbeoir 


Lc. the poor Indian whew 
unmtofed mind, 

Se« God in clouds «t hears 
him tn the wind, 

The rrench response to India was somewhat diflerein from rhat of 
the BrilfsJi, poBibly because many of the French travellers who came 
to Indn were known for their litcrnty taste and f-aw inle^tlni? ac¬ 
counts of their travels. J. B, Tavernier, Thcvenoi. Francois Bernier, 
and Atib^ Carre concentretwl on the Mughal Court and Fttipire In 
their travel acccitints. Tavernier, a Jewel mericharit. travdlett to India 
as rratty a* five times heiweeii 1641 and 1008. A competent business- 
man, l»e had no eduiatioo or rermemeni. however, and wrote mwe to 
amuse than to bifoenii He probably saw more of India than aiij olher 
tfuvellCT in the seventeiaith cealuiy, although he said little tlial fs 
worth Temembering; his anecdotes are chlldislt and oHfli oEfeiwlve_ 
Bernier is better known, for he was an etfucaietl man, and was respwisi- 
blc for brfnjiing Indian Ideas to some of (he piwnineot French scholara 
of the day. He spent ivfelve years as a physlctmi at the Mughal Court, 
and upon his felura met the eminent French fabulist, La Fontaine, at 
Mme. de la Sablier’a SaJoa, ami shared his knowledge of India with 
him and Pascal, the philosopher uad malhemoLician. Jean Racine 
(]6jO-liV99> gave a flallering portrayal of Puru, Alexander's Indian 
advemiry-, in his Alexcndrt, A friend and disdple of Rousseau, Bef- 
nardio de Saint Pierre (I?3f-iaf4), who bui liv'ed In ilaurftlus for 
two vears, wroie Le Co/^ dr ^urirf and other pieces with an Indian 

wtlhig* ,, „ 

In lira a work was puyidied dealing with Sanskrit liieraiure. wlk 
legends, and doctrines, called t.^Esouf Ffdam, which creat^ a setwa- 
iron in the West bv alttactlng the afterilion of VoJtaire. Bui it was later 
shown to 1* a work faked by a Eoro(MSnt missioMTi-. RolKfio de 
^obHI, for the purpow! of converting Hindiw m the sevemeenth cen- 
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tury.* Earlicf, V'olliune bati publtshi'd a Iragi'ixMtiic stoiy relatirg this 
iidveiitiiriss of a Hindu nnd bis wifr, as weiJ as bis Uhtoncal Frag- 
tntiiti 0 n Ittdis, WTiilsi V^ol Utile's infoTmation od India cams from un- 
rellahic sources, lie believed ibat the W«( received iis tinswiicdge of 
ulnuiomy^ asUdogy, and meteRipsychosis from India, and he looked 
to Indiii for iralh with the eyes of a diailiusioiuid European. 

Several other wdl-kiiowji French writerg of the EnligbtHimeiu were 
sooiwhoi familiar with Tndb, Diderot wrote several artkics on Indian 
reliKHm and phDosopby in the Encyhftidit of I7S1. In 1770 Abbf 
Rayal, wth the assistanw of Didetol, d'Hdback, and Naifion, produceil 
the Fhihiopkktti And Potitkd Uhtwy o/ tkt Europeans in ihf. ftuo 


long aflcr ihs publication of Vdlaire's works, AbW Dubois 
fied France as a political refugee from the Revolution to Jive fji India 
for thirty^me j-ears, Typical of the class of people who regard them- 
«lm as chai^sed with dvaiang the heathens, and convinced of the 
supenority of his own dvfljiatwn, he puWuhcd his wiiiely read Hindu 
CefenjOJiifi, which, de^tc his lahon'miaty cot* 
I^Kf^to, « essentially a scalhing aitidmi of Hindu belief and prac* 
(ICCA if allowance U made for the Roman Calhotic standards he 
apjdiKl to the Indian reltjtions. many of h» observations am mo^lv 



hundmi prov^ of the Sanskrit f»tt, Bk 
piesc and not only desoihed ihr 


8. This hook iticlud^l nl>oiJt two 
pott, B bifirihari, front a Piifiu* 


ihr custotiu and ttUgkm of 
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tbe Hintlus but aba fnenLlanect the Vtrdas For the fif$i dme, Tntn^latfd 
bto Gemuui in it waj drawn upon by Herder (l744-lgU) 
his Siimmtn drr in JJ^dern {Voices of tbi; PeopTes in 5d0|^)* 

After the stories of Use PanentaHtra^ ihb work was the first Iiulum 
liteniLiire to become known in Germajiy. A Gemson Jisidt^ Johann 
Ernst Rimsdi^den^ who w^n-ked In ^Jbljihar Ircm 1699 to 1752^ com^ 
piled a Sanskrit grammar in Latin and one In Malayakni. Hb San¬ 
skrit grammar abo miminect unpublished but was used by tbe Austrbn 
noisskmaiy^ Fra FitoKno de St. Barthdomeo (whose re«t nsme wu 
Johannes Pbilippus U'essdin)^ '^undeniably the most toipomot of the 
niLsdcmaries who worked at the earliest openlng-ifp of Indian Utera- 
tirre."'* He Jived on the Mntal^ar coast from 1776 to i7E9 and was wdl 
acquainted with Indian iiteraturei langoages^ and rdigitHu. He wrote 
two Sanskrit grammars in Roine iti 1790 and se^'eral teamed treatisea 
Another missionary* Coeurdoux, iu^geaecd k 1767 that there was a 
kinship between Sanskrit and European languages. He reached this 
conduslcm with the help of Matidas Pfllal of Ponctlcher^. It appears 
that be was quite familiar with San!ikrit Itierpiture. Re correctly de^ 
scribes ita system tif grammar and refers to the Amcrai<? 5 a and other 
Sanskrit diaionaries as well as to the Indian sj^stem of poetics, called 
ahmkar^^ He abo describes the nt. systems of Indbn pbtlosopby, in 
addjtbn to Buddhism and JainlariL 

The English were mti^t closely bound in polttkal and culluraJ re^ 
latioELs with India, and olibough Uwy Initlnted a systemitlc invstigii- 
tirm of Sanskrit llierature^ most of the west on the sabiect was done 
<Ki the contiarnt, particularly In France and Gemumy. Perhaps the 
Anglo-Indian pbUtltal association, enforced and uueqiui! u ft was and 
oftett douded by mutual distrust and Feaff was not coodudve to a 
deeper British appreciatioo of the Indian heritage, h^orrvocr* the re¬ 
markable practical qualities of the British tn commercei military or- 
ganizaiiQu* and odnimtstrationp and theit faculty for reccigoiiing and 
making use of opportunities^ Inevitably* althou^ not hiordiiiately, 
sutiordinated their cuituml and icidlectual sensitfvitiia. Hencet It was 
admlmatrativc needs which hiitially induced the Sritlsh to study San^ 
skrit. 

Diapiie ibe leas of countless tests, Iwby there are scotea of thousHTids 
of fwkskrit manuscripts In various [Cbtaries, When Alenmder wns, 
theft existed tn Indw an antiejit literature ffiir richer than that m 
Greece at the Ume. The first schnbtr to pubtish a real dissertation on 
Sanskrit leArtilng Alexander Dow, tn a preface to his history of 
tndla^ whkb appeared in Europe b ihiee volumes in 176H. WbUst hb 
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tii^iory fciiJiiKt bp^vLIy op hb Preface caml^d a s^iTicaiit ac- 

coupf of Himlu religion and curiums. He pomtfd oui Uii; existence oJ 
inDuinenible oncieni SaiLbkjrU Lexis^, ub$ervlng iliat tbe auili£fitk bis- 
ioty of Lhe Hliidtis wtiii farther than that of any caher nation. 

The iuminit point in ihc Kiirc^>ean ducovet>‘ of Indiana pul came 
Elurfhj; Warren Hast Jugs' Ckivcnior-GciieraJsihip* By this time the 
hnttah had pined control of Bciipl and theif cpipmerda] mterests in 
India dqHmdee} on tbelr ability lo eliminate rampant corruption in 
then 01411 ranks and to mtionalize the admtnLstmtioit of their Indbii 
jiQ&sessions. The itififtlianis of the tlul India Company were ^^ene^al)y 
greedy an<l corrupt, itlUiig tlieir own pockets by tbeatlng the Compimy 
and the TncUaiis. Their cooLributlom lo India were political anarchyp 
mmomlc evpluitation, cruel uxailon, extravagant tinjosl inter- 

veniion, and forpd iFifties. Londem appalled at thb umbhing d( 
I he firillsh name- 

iJorn in 1712, Waffen Hjutinp was the son of ^ clcim'iiiiin from an 
old Anri gn» w«»1lby fnntUy. He wvnt to Indiii At the age of seventeen 
as a writer in the Conipaiiy's service and, ttirmigb his vntied experiences 
in trade unrt adminblradon, be acquired an exceptiunaf knowledge of 
the iRdkn mind and tenqMrnuncnt, Welt^lisposcH towards Indian llt- 
eraLurc and culture, he stressed the nc«d for the study o( ^rukrll, 
iiUwii mainly for iitHitBrijn reaHHU. HasUtiss also realiz^ thai Brilinli 
suprotiiiL'j' In tJidla tvidd rest only on a proper unrierstanding of Tndfan 
frilgion and cullun. Aftbmijzh he teas impeached for acts of corruption 
wwJ tyranny, lie gave the beginnings of a wiind admmistraLion to 
EtriiLsh India. Tor the codificaiiott of the laws of the land and for the 
cfhcienl <r}ienim] of the administtatkm, it was esseorijJ lo jjain an ac- 
otmte fcjniwlwlipc of the andent Sanskrit legal texts. Hastings had \im 
Inrlian law booika compiled by the local leamert pundits under the 
title of I'fstfifffnMDorcrn (meaning bridge itver the ocean of dispute) 
but there was no one who could translate the resultaut text Into Kiiidish. 
Hence. * Persian translafior was made and an English translation of 
thil WM pubTbhcd in London ftv 177*. This was eniitled Code of 
Gtttloe /jm'i iy B, HaJliead, a schodmate of Sir Witllani Jones.* 
This MCQfid-baiu] tiaiulaiinn Introduced the jtudy of Sanskrit philol- 

ITie first Englishinan who, urpd by Warren Hastings, acquired a 
knowtedge of Sanskrit wu Churics Wilkins (l740-igje>. Hr was a 
foitndht#! meaiber of the .Asialic Society of Bengal and had acejuired 
v.mj(dmihle knowlcdire of Sanskrit at Varanasi (Banarasi He sub«- 
qucnily betaine the first librarian of the famous ftidia Offtw Library 

ilM 
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St Tendon, ihtn t^iiown os chr Easi Isidki Ccirtip^ay Llbrsi^'. Hr Is 
dtsutbed by hh ci}strmporari€3 as the first Eumpean who really imdei- 
stood Sartshritj and he gave Europe Its earliest aoqiLutntaTice wirh arituil 
Sanskrit writing, H, T. Cokbrooke, a founder of Sanskrit sdiotarship 
in Europe, said that Wttkins ttad more informaLioti and knmviedgc 
rospei.^‘ng the Hindus than any other forctRiieT smuc the days of Py- 
iliagoras. In 1785 WUkins poblfshrd an Engll^di trafislatian of ihe 
Bliaxcv^d the first f^r^ikril work rrr^rkre^t diretily rnio a Eu- 

ropean langiiuge. Laterp Wtlkins published the HUi^padfm (1787) and 
Ibe Sakuntalii epbode from I be Mak^bhi}r4t4 (t795|^4 Thfcaj Sanskrit 
works were trandated principally to famfliarire European inteEkctuals 
with Indian ideas; their litemry merit w;as a sabordinaCe conddcrBlkm, 
if nt itll. Thirteen years later, in 180S. Wilkins* Sanskrit uminmar 
appeared, using Devanagarf type (which he liiinself had caned and 
cast) for the first time in Europe, Wilkins also inlUated the study of 
Indian InscriptiDns and translated sonw of them into EnglUh, 

It was, however^ the celebrated Ortentniist, Sir William Jones [ I74fi^ 
1794)^ who pioneered Sanskrit studies. He came to India oa a puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court at Calcutta rn September liSJ, having 
already gained competence in Asian learning, especiafly Persian and 
Arabic^ and having fonned a deep appreciation of Indian culture. He 
hod ardently sought the Indian appointment, and hue! walled in un^ 
easy uncertainty for five years, first, in order In uiAlte enough rnoory 
Id be able to retire early and conduct his researches without hfiancial 
WfiJTies. and second, to'^givc the finishing siroke to his Oriental kmmh 
edge/* He lived in India for about ten years, until his pirmature dealh, 
and was r:KtreTnely happy there« He sold that, a! though he was never 
unhappy in England, for it was not in his nature to be tmhftppyh he was 
never realty content until he was settled in India. 

Hb admiration for Indino thought and culture was almnst limitless. 
*ii gave me inexpresilbJe pleasure to Find mysdf in the midst of so 
nobie an amphitheatre, alniwl wirircJed by the vast reglofis of Asia, 
which has even b«m esieenved the nurw of sciences, the seme of gjori- 
ous actions, fertile in the productions of human grtiius, aljoutiding in 
natum] wonders, and infinitdy fn the forms nf rdigion and gpvertutienit 
in the laws, manners, customs^ and languages^ As well in the feaiures and 
complexmps^ of men.'"^ Even At A time w^twn Hindtiism was at a low ebb 
2nd it was quite fashionable lo run it down, he held it m great esteem. 
Whilst Jond helirvrd in Christ and ChrulianiLy, he was attracted to 
ihe Hindu conrept.i of llie non-dualfty of Cod, as interpreted by San* 
kara, ;ind the transmigration oI the human soul. The kiief theory 
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he foimil mute rotioneJ than the Christian tioctrine of punbhmem ant] 
eternity of pain, Writinit to liis fistwliSe ptipfl and dose friend, Eaif 
Spencer, in 1787, after three y«ia in India, he said; '‘1 nm no Hindu; 
but 1 hdd the doctrine of the Hmdus concerning n future state to be 
iocotnpanibly more raltonal, more pfaui, and more likely to deter men 
from vice, than the horrhl apininna, incuicated on PTinishments irith- 
oui end/** 


Allhoinjh he lud nourished jxilitical qmbitiona, whidi fortunately 
fw Oriental Iwning did not mnieriaiise. and although he was a pro- 
fessicinal barrister, Jones was essentially a scholar. Be was a hriUinni 
Orientalist and linguist, for whom hix eminenl contemporaries, such 
as fiurke, Gibbon, Sheridnn, Garrick, and Johnson, had great respect, 
Liieruy Inndon admired him so mudi that he wa,s elected a monber 
of the Club, .Samuel Johnson^s immiiTtal coterie, a month ftefare even 
Boswril was given that honour. lie was made a Fettew of the Royal 
Society In April 1772 when be was learning Sanskrit during his bitial 
years In India. His interesl in botany was much outre than mm pTeaa- 
ure; it was stimulated by his deep religious feelings, for in every Hower, 
mry leaf, and every berry he could see the attributes of God more 
eloquently illustnited than in thr wisdom of inim. 

}U Icipied Sanskrit with the a^Islanoe and encountgement of 
Charles Wiftins befare the biter left India in I7S6. In Januaiy l7fM. 
ft few months after hi* arrival in Calcutta, Jones founded the fanuMa 
.^tfc^Iety Of Bengal, of which he remained President tin Id hts 
uaatb. The object of the Society w.ts to inqture into the history, od* 
tUTv, liternture, and Kimce of Asia; it ha.^ done enormous work to 
the knowledge o| Aslan civillradon both In India and ahnnd. 
t ^ in the journal of this Society, AiiatUk Rtt^reke,. that the 
initial attempts wm made lo unsirth India’s past. Within three years 
„ profielBit In SatL^rir that he could emvente bmiliariy 
wlrij Ini^ pundits. In I7S9, five ymn after hU arrival In India, He 
ptibli^ed m Cakutu his (Tanshtiun of the celehmted Sanskrit drama, 
.Uhtmn^ by Kalftfasa.* This work became so popular that 

It went into five Engifsb editions in less tbiD twentv veais. In 1701 a 

rtvriuDonary, Thb Inspired mta Uke Herder 
SrtSfw ,? T a* SekMnUfy were made in tl» 

^ I"" 

trwlflrion of Javwleva’s 
Grin Cemrado. and publbbcl {o Calculla. Kalidasa’s RUusc^A^ in 
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the oriRiiuI; this was the first Sim^U text ever printed. Of greater 
imporinnce, hawcvcr, was his tranalalJon of the well-known legaJ test 
ul aacient India, the Afantittnriii, which was puhliahed )M»sthun»usly 
in under the title fnititutei of mndu £410 w tfie OrdiimifCtt of 
i/tfiftr- Three years later, in 17V7, a German tromLation of the book 
ot^aral. Mol only did Jones iivroduce excellent translations but he abo 
WTute original hymns to Irdiun deities, which are lasting monuments of 
Anglo-Indian llicmture. By tlic lime of his death, his reputatkm os a 
Sanskrii scholar had eclipsed oil bis many other accomplishments. 

Joines was the first British scholar to delkiitrly assert the gencaJogical 
connection of Sanskrit with Creek and Latin, and possibly with PersiaD, 
(krmtii], and Critic. In bis third annual disctnirse of the Asiatic So- 
cety on Z February 1760^ be declared that the Sanskrit language was 
of « wonderful strocttitOj more perfect than the Greek, more copious 
than the hatiOj and more exquisitely refined than either, yet bearing to 
both of them a sttooger affinity, both in the routs of verbs and in the 
forms of grammar, than could possibly have beeo produced by accident. 
AH tliree languages must have come from some conunoti source.*® 

The greatest influence of Jones' work ms, of course, on the study 
of Orletitol learning itself- The fnlerest in Indian literature awakened by 
Joitcs and Wilkins, led to scholars searching for Sanskrit monuscrfpts 
‘'with the avidity o^f explorers seeking Austmikn goldiiclds."^ Of 
those scholars, the most outstanding was Heniy Thomas Colebrooko 
(176S-1EJ7), who put the stwly of Sanskrit on a sdcntific fouling. 
“Hod be lived tn Germany,” says \faa htuHer, '^we sbouTd loog ago 
have seen his statue in bis mtJve place, his name written fn the lettos 
of gold ott the walls of acBdamies; we should have bennl of Colebrodte 
jubilees and CoJebrotAe scholarships. In England if any notice Is taken 
«r the discovery of Sanskrit—a disccFvery in many respects equally 
Important, in sqmt even more fpiportant, than the revival of Greek 
scholarship m the fifteenth century—^we may possibly bear the popu¬ 
lar name of Sir William Jones and bis domical tnmsblKm of Sakuntola; 
but of the infinitely more Impotlant achieveincots of Culebrtxdce, not 
One word/^* 

vfitercd the setviee of the East IndiA tn t7&2 

fliid kft India b ISIS at ihe of fifty- Budnis this period he had a 
canxi' as an adTfiJnisir^lor and but Hs tiajm 

to eminctice b tnainly bisect oiwti his bcinig *'ibt fiKindtr nnd th^ fatbcf 
of true Sanskrit scholarship in Eufopt." 

He pursue his study of San$krit most energetically with iht assbt- 
of some excellent Tnd^ Itistniclors. ,4 mnn of extraordinary 
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tndu.Htry ajid clear iniellecii Colcbfoo^e published manj^ lesiSi traftsla- 
iiuns^ und c,^y 5 dealing wkh practically r. 11 aspects af Sanskrit TJtera- 
tufc. His included works on ledian law, plUJiosopliy^ reiigion^ 

MimniFtny, aisd aritbmeUc. In Il97~i79^, he ptiblisiied bi£ 
first foiir-vduifie iransktJonH A Blgnt of Hindu £jnt* on Contract nnd 
Sun-fuhm, which immediatety tstabLished his Tq>utatiaii as the beat 
Sanskdi icholjir of hU day. His fsmoufi Enoy on tkt V^daSt published 
in 130S^ ibe same year sis his Sanskrit Crammor^ gave the first deinitc 
and reiiahk infomaiioi] on the sacred Hindu tests. In 1808 he pub- 
fished a critknt edition of the AmaraAoia, a ^nskrit lesknn. By ihi^ 
time Colfbrooke hitd become rresidaii oi the Court of Apfied^ a hifih 
and lucrative positiojip Uui tb^manding; nevcfthete^s, he crnitinued his 
Sanskrit studm. 

Cniikr JonjOi Cokbrodke's Interests by chiefly in scientifii: iitem- 
turt. Hb love of mathemutics and astronomy slirrefi his iniellectual 
ctmosity to inyestigaie Endian work in these disciplines. Although some 
^'holary such as Burrow and Siradiey had preceded him, it was enltrely 
Ihrough hb work that scientists were able to form a clear idea of the 
fndlan achievemetii in matHematks^ especially uukiercnltiate aiialysts. 
But It Is chJdly for hh philoiogkaJ rmearches and services to Indian 
jurisprudence tiiqt (‘olchfooke h reniwnljercd. 

Apart from bin he collected a wide V'uriety uf Sanskrit 

nuuiu^LTlpts ami piesrhied thefn to the East IncLut Cci>m|>any in 1818. 
'I'hts coileictinn fs One of the mtel %Tilo^blc treasurer of the India OFnee 
Librnry in l4mdorii In 132^ he foimdcti the Royal Asiatic Society in 
IwOndon which has since done much to promote Oriental teaming In 
Europe. He published many of his most ^'atuable papers in iMs So- 
ckiy's Tfomocthn^^ 

An rmtnent English contemporan- of Colebroofce. Horace Hay man 
WiLwjo came to Imlb ici Ibe Medical Service oi the East India Com- 
pjiny and becumr deeply bteresied in SaTUskrii studies. He pursued 
his mlcrest with vigour and inditsiry, am! publtshed his riegsint tf^tisla^ 
tion of Kalidasas Sf^gkaduta in fSiJ: this made both an immcdbifi 
and a laitjng impact cm European readers, and H has since been irans- 
bted mtci many Unpua|^e$, In iSlfl, l^ iison published bis Sanskrit 
rljctfflnary^ and he trajisbled the Vhrrn into English. In JSJZ^ 

hr bKame the Tirtt occupant of the Boden Choir of Sanskrit al Oxford 
and ihb pTfivided bim a fuller nppOTinnlty to advance the study nf 
indology. By this lime, howc^-rr, Indian siudJef in England had lost 
their earJitr vi|;cour. The Bfilish. now maslcfs of Intlb and the supreme 
nmritiitie j;iQirtT trl Uie day. were lef,^ itwJiited in learn from aJictutj 
they listened to Micuuby tn^Eead. 
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Twci professors oi Sanskritj. Wilson ai Oxfnrd and at Cambridge, 
bcTOiiajif^d the fact tlmt nt>t tuudi atteatlon was paid at ihcir respective 
umccrsilics to Sanskrit, a language '^capable of giving st sotjJ to the 
objects of sense, and a body to ihe abstraction:^ ol metopliysfcs.” The 
best phUotogical works published hi Enghuid were gcnernlly transla¬ 
tions from the Gennnn.** 

Fratuce Iwgan to lake a closer interest in Indian learTiins; and com- 
nieticed a s>^temaLic tnve^Ugaiimi hy ibr Wginning of the eightcsenth 
century* In I71S, Hignan, the iflirarhni of the Frenrh king, asked 
iravdlers to purdiase or make a copy of every hook of isole, as well aa 
grammar^ and divtiunaries, as-ailabte in India or in rfgioii:i wlwrc In- 
diitn culture prevniled. In response^ many l''reiii:h offidala, nsident$i 
mi^lun^ries, and visilars began to acquire Indian lexLi- The mbsonary, 
Calmette, obtained copies of the Rig Kerfj, die Kojur Vtd^^ »nd the 
^KFta Vedftp aJ though he failed to gel a copy of the fomth Vida^ iHe 
Athum^ kVdrt. Tht Rig Vtda was first sent to Parif in 17AU together 
with its Aiiarcya BraJfmcoa. Other Sanskrit books, such as Gangesa't 
TatitHtcintofnani^ which was very popular at the lime In (he wuthem 
and eastern region.^ of India, togeiher wUh some Tomil books, a Tamil 
grammar, ami n Tnmil dictionafy, were abo sent to Fnuite about the 
same lime by the itaUan Jesuit, Beschi. A number of bonks were ob¬ 
tained from Bengal. Pere Ponsi stationed in ChiuiflernnKore^ siMrceeded 
in collecting main works in ihe different btanchef* of dbsskal S-anskrit 
literature, Hb cninldgue containing one hundred and sl^iiy-eighL en- 
iri« was astooUMngJy nccurate for its time. I^cms, wlwi hfinself knew 
Sanskrit, had been as 3 ibted m the setection ol bb fnnnuscripts by com* 
petcfii Indian scholars. His coHoctfon mcloded n 5^nskrit gr^tnintar 
wbith he hjid written In X-atio. foBowing the S^mhkiffmsni, and a 
I-alin troiislation of the AfnUrak&sCr Because of the lahoOfs fii these men* 
the fin^i prijiti^d catiiiogua of Sanskrit litewitufe was published m T^aris 
In 1739, The foHowing yonr, Pon^ pubibbed tn n leller, which ha.^ been 
rriifaledly reproduced rince, the first sound icpori on Sanskrit Ijlera- 
lurt. 

Whilst the difiicuUScs of reading these manuscripts held up progress, 
htenth scfaolArs Irarned something of Indian iliought and history 
through Arabic I Periian, Chinese, Greek, and Ijiho wwks- The collec- 
bon of Indian materiali coniinuetJ, however* and Joseph Deguigii^ 
accumulated as much material as was possible from non-Indum sources 
Stfictly speaJiing, Heguignes was not an Inddlc^ist ; he was essentially 
* Sinolqgist who wrote » vust history of the Htins, but he gathered 
remarkably accuralc knowlnige about Incfia, He was per hap* the first 
iriodem European in show, through hts siud)- of Chines sourcsRi* the 
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wltk fitHuBjfc of Buiitlhisni on Central Asian and Chinese peoples, and 
to jjivt a tentallve (ranstaticm of a port of an aodent fht nf<i» Buddhist 
test, the Sufra m Forty-^mg Artiries. SlHI jitreater was his accomplidi- 
(iirnl in fixinn the bails of Tndiau chnHioln^. In this he had received in- 
vajuahle help from an ItidJan scholar of TamD, MaHifas PilJaj of 
I’oniJkbiTiy, wlw knew Lntln and FrniEh well. Both these cootribu- 
litma me cslrttndy significant, ami are irorthy of much greater recogni- 
Uon ihwi bos hitlmlD Iwoi arconled to Deggignes. rossibly because of 
their haidtirromKl of English cducatioo, Indiana have e-ibibited equal 
linfillcrcnce to the contrihtilion of Maridna E'ilUi. “AD French sscholars 
who visited Phndfdimy during that period were htdobted to him for 
most of die vuluatife information. Me apparently played a part m the 
dlscoii'ery ol oKgtnal links between Sanskrit on the one hand, and Latin 
and Greek on the nlher. The astmnnmer Le Gent0, one of the hint who 
junve iidisfanttal aecounl of Todion astronoiny, wrote that he himseJl 
b.ul been a grateful pupil of Maridas PilUd and of olbw TaniH scholars 
of !’oiidIchm>' in that matter;'** Some of his ironslairons and analyses 
of Indian texts were profitahly tsed by French scholais. For Instance, 
his iransiatlm of ihe i^/prifufaer was sent to Deguignes befnre its pufali- 
catbn. and it was in this manuscript that the latter found the dynAstJc 
lUts of theSutyavamsa and the Sdmai-anwa king! who had reigned since 
Porikshit, fnduding Chandrigupta which Deguignes immediately recog- 
alwd as the Sandrokoilos of the Creeks. Thb ^mcbtool-im was publislied 
in the MSntoka de /'.^eadoeiie del imrrifttont fl Belfei Lettres' this 
same synchronism was rediscovered hy Sir WPllam Junes, who is aen- 
eraliy given the credit for idctitllyin* Ji. WbiUt Jones may not hate 
Iwen the real discoverer of Indian chronology, he indeed fiopulBriad IL 
At atxiui this lime, Atupjitil du Feiron (int-l&OS) visited India iikI 
laltr piepared the litril Etimpeun (raruLitiati in Ijlln of the Upanishnds 

llTil'l ^ D*™ 

Shiknh. In 1M6. As a yuimg man of Iwenty-thn*. du Perron whilst 
working h, the Biblbth^ue de Hot at Paris in 1754, «w a fragUit of 
a mysleriotw maniiscripl which the Bialleian iJlmory at Oxford had -c 
qnired in iTlfl and whhd, was reputed in be a b^k by^o^^ oa 
Penofi WM so movYd 1^ It that he at on« decided to visit India'and 

la 1754. This »« the period when the English and the Frendj ^ 
™Srl uuT ^^s«P«™cy in India and du Pmon was 

Hmfo, mA published his XmA-Avtsta In three voiijmes in 1771. He 
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eurofean discovekv of i^jdia 
libo ptj bibbed ^ccciuiit qI his travcbf V&y&ge dux Graudes 

In mu 

Du Perron acquired the Fcman laEniiscript of the Upanbimds Is 
If IS (twi M- Gendl, the Frendi Resident at VymhAi in Korth SenKidi 
and br translated them into French word (or word* in the PerauLu word- 
order. Realizing hb errors be set out to tnake a J^tfn tnmslation of 
fifty tJpoDkhads. 0c bnbbed the work in 1796^ bui it was not pHoled 
until In Paris, It is renarbahle tlmi tMs trandatlon of the 

Upanishaiis^ which bad so profound an influence on Eurofiean thought, 
was an inddental product of a vcnlutt undertaken for an altogether 
different purpose. 

With WilkiDs^ vcjsioD of the Bkogav&d Gii^, 4ud do Perron^s tmmht- 
tion of ibe Upanbhacb, entitled Oupenvkkal^ ihe fundarnentaJ ImIs of 
Indian philosophy ware avaibbte to Western thinkers, Du Perrem dhl 
not know S nnjdtri i but, despite the imperfections of his traiLdatiuiift^ it 
itLide an fmpcirtant conbibution to European kuowirdgc, U caught ihc 
attention of the Genuan phllostipber, Sdieliing^ and hi ter of Schopen- 
hstiierp who in IMA pmised jt as prodMCtkin of the highest buman 
wbflom"^ apfl adopted an upanishadic moCto^ ^^whosoevef know^ Cod^ 
himself bei^nii«;s God ” 

For many decades* attention in France had been centemS on Cldnsi, 
about which much was heard fristo the sympalhetfc reports of Jesuit 
tnissiooaries^ mariners* and merdiants; on Siam with whom France had 
c<^e Imn dipiomatic contact; and on ’VVesteni and Central Asia, with 
which Europe had b«n closely linked huitiffcally and iuburaJJy. To 
Europe^ China appeared culturally tuitqtu! ami poUcicalty powedul. 
Thtu China aime to itifluenct European life in many respects, tangiog 
from religious thought to opera. Hebrew had been taught regularly at 
iht Collie Royal, later called College de France, since its incepilnii in 
the sixteenth ceniuiy'. Syriac, Arabic; Pi^sHin, and Tuxtidi were also 
acth'ely millivalctL CnraequfDily* when France Hwaheriert to Indian 
literatuTe,, there was already m fTrjfttrtitg traditimi of teomltig into which. 
Tndology coiiTd easily fit. French poSiXSsdmB in India, and later domi¬ 
nation over Indodiijiflj provided furthw incetitivc for Freni* btmsi. 

A detennined French scheJar of Pcfrian studies, I^iard (le CWjy 
had become a piossinnate admirer of WDlisro Jraua' traruhitiofi of the 
Sakuttialc, Me was seized by the dcsinr to rrad the ina>tierpiece in Its 
original. With the help of Pons’ grammar oJ the Ami^rakoju, and later 
of Wfikins' tronriiition of the ttiwpade^a, be bepim beaming Sanskrit. 
By sbiier perseverance and remorfeolpTe uiKefiuity he was finally able to 
rcalljsc hia dream—to RS,d, and ecett publHi, the text of the Sakuntah. 
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f^urd dc Chfe^f, like iiuwy contemporaty Kreocb ibinkera, redixed 
Ihat Eunice shuuld be acquiiinted mib the aciite%'enieiiu of Asian na- 
ikuu. CfmscqiicntJy, there developed in France an Januentiol body of 
opinion advocating ihe study of liwfta as wdl as CJiina. As a result, 
in (S14. a Cbflir of Sanskrit and a Chair of L'luntsc were created for 
f'tjMy and Abd-R^iii.>i3i respectively. These Chairs, a radical inno- 
valicin in academic life, were set up between «be disasters of 1514 and 
Waierloo. when the whole nation was undergoing political unrest and 
intliutty condicts. Only a nation like frittce, whose intellectual and cttT~ 
Inral altiliides duminHled tiioat of Europe during the seveiiiwnlh and 
eighteenth centuries, could tum iu aUcniion to schriaiship at such a 
lime. 


Although Abel'Kemusat was a Sinologist, he truuie important contri- 
hoiionj (o lndolng>- by coTlecitng Chinese datt on india and imnslaitng 
the account of Fa-hden's travels, Hoib de Ch^iy and AbebR^usat 
di«l of citulera in 1BJ2, but thefr Iradflians did not die with them. Abel- 
ftemusal's successor waj Stantilas Julien, who furthered research on 
Indian nolictutcy through Chinese documents. De Chezy was followed by 
seven] outstanding pupils. Anutngst these were two Germans: Frana 
Bcijip, the fatmdirr of ibt compitrative philology of Indo-European 
languagn, and August ScfalegeJ. His French pupQs included Loiseleur 
Dtslungchamps. who pubfished the ifatttsmHti and the .fmeMose. 
and Langfois, who was rcsponsMc for the hral tnuisduiions tnnde directly 
frwn the manuscripts of Ihe/fff T'erfeand ihe WamcniM. But the most 
important of all was Eugfrne Burnouf, who in lurtl had niany eminent 
students, including Mas Midler. 

Eugene Burnonfs father, Jean-l-ouis Bumouf, bod been a siudent 
of de Cbesy, and was an able cksskal scholar who was asiongst the 
firn in realise much progress could 1» made in the morphulc®' of 
European clasical languages by a cotnparuon with Saiuhrit. Eugene 
Humouf leanwd Sanskrit not so miicb lo study philology as to lovesti- 
^te the deptfe «f Indian culture, os well os comprelictid hithrrlo un- 
^own^togiMges and the dvilizaliom. associated with them. IVith the 
^Ip of Wm, he was able to deciphei Pali and discover the rule* of 
wd Its relatlnashlp with Sanskrit, liis An £iwy on Pati. pub- 
Ibhed in IB26 joUuIy with Christian Lassen, who was later to become a 

recognition of a rdalJonship 
vkrfi irtm^ ""i ^friODf not only researched classical San- 

ftmdamcnijil vedic literature, whkh had 
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III ihr ^tiitly of [ndian Buddhism, ^ia^ins; uu of iht nxirk ilcrne fiy 
i.>i^ignes <iiid ALrl^KiEniusst on Ouoese sources, he r«xUzed Ihc 
portance of huddfiism i» the c.vpansion of Indian cidlurp nliroad. He 
niaile a cornpamtive study of Buddhist itJtU Jn TnU siid Sansitrii. He 
wrote his fantous Jntroducthn d lUhtaite tbt Bimdditiimt tndifn in 
1844 , and published Lotus dt la Bonne Lm, an annotated timnHlalfon 
of the StidMarma-Pundartta, the most imporlant MuKuyanii test. His 
work thus led m a ^eal udvaore fn ihr stud 3 ' of Indian llterolurr on it 
culture in Htirope. He succeeded de Chfij us Proressor of Sanskrit irntit 
J83J uniU hb untimely death in JS53. According 10 him, ihc pubTica- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal were widely sold and read in 
France, and people frequently bought copies of f ndb n chuaics that 
were available tn V'orious languages. He also refers to the exchange of 
featned publications between France and India, 

Meanwhile, in IS22, the Soditi Asinifque, the first of its kind In 
Kurope, had been founded in Paris, Many other French scholars had 
iww come to take a deep interest in Indian thought. One of Burnoiif's 
erdleagues, the philosopher and iianslator of Aristotle, Bartb^hhny de 
Saint-HHaire. who was later swept up to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs by the peculiai current of politics, published valuable atudies on 
the Kyaya and Somkliya systems of Indian philoMphy, Burnouf en¬ 
couraged his pupil .Ariel to study TomQ atid its literature. Ariel collected 
many Tandl manuscripts and translated port of the Tintkkurai and the 
poems of Auvaiyor. Bumoul helped Mas MiLlIer to publish the Big 
I tdi, and ttudolph Roth and Adolph R^gnier to interpret it, The 
Piedmontese. Gaspere Gorresio. disciple of Bsrthel^y de Stsmi-Hilaire, 
published in Paris a monumental edition of the Barnoyana, In five 
volumes, with fiitandal assistance from the King of Sardinia. He also 
published two Tlalioa trajuiatioiis oF the work. 

Fauchc translated the RavonavodJia Hakakittfya of Bhartrihari, the 
Gitagoviiida of Jayadeva, all the works of Kalidasa, the Datakamara- 
rvrita of Handin, the Shupatwodka of Magha, the iiricctntatika af 
Sudraka, the entire Bamayana, and the first nine patvas of the ,l/«* 
ka/fkaratt into French. Having read Fauche's tran!daLiuo of the Rama- 
yatw In 1863, the French historian Michelet said: ‘"Thai year will 
always remain a dear and chemhed memory’: it was the first lime I had 
■he opportunity to read the great sacted poem of India, the df^iae 
ft^mayana. If anyone ha* lost the frwhaess of emotion, let him drink 
» long draught of life, and youth from that deep chalice,” 

With the crmtlon of the ^cole de Hauler Etudes In tfiftS, a new 
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cmttt for the study of Itidcrlugy^ tpus opened up- Amongst many dlher 
Sanshfitists who flourhihed Jn Prance wett scboliirs $v^ch as Paid R-fg* 
nauch vfhose chief wort w &3 on Sanskrit rhetoric and ph Bharailya 
.Vd^yaLfOiira, HauiTtEe-BesnapU^ Auguste Barths Abel Befigaij?oe» and 
Emde SouiH, Barth dn-ioted Mmself for tDcre than forty years to the 
study of ludiim reti^bM to their historioil perspective and to the 
ititicism of works pfublhhed in every held of indolDgy4 Bergaipe wmie 
an epoch-makiiiip( w<irkp TAe Vr(Ur Retigim acciirdm| to ikt llyrntts »/ 
riff kig-V£dit, l^h was folfciwed by other works, qf which the R^feorcAcj 
iFiT rAr Siimkiia pf tkt Rig-Vittdft fs mo$r notewuithy. He iTroni^ht ibotit 
A revolution b the reabi of religfous hfstoTy’^ by his tireless work on the 
The vedii! hytncts^ which Imd been inteipreted as ^n^s of 
worship dedicated to the forc^ of nature, came to reveal through his 
iurcrpretatlon an artlftdal pedanifc religion surcharged with liturgy and 
rituaW. Bm-^taigne Founded the teaching of Sanskrit at the Borbemne. 
Although At first purely a vedic and Sanskrit scholar^ Bcrgalgne later 
turned to the itndy of Indian dvdlisatino atsd to the history of Indo¬ 
china. Many Insrripilrms In impeccable !^anskrlt| frequently elabofsited 
If] kavyn styie^ were found In Caiabodb and <m the eastern coo^i of 
the Indochinese Peninsula. Bergaigne and Rarth deciphered and trans- 
bied many of these. With the help of such dam, a pan of the liistory 
of Champa wb^ disdi»e<L 

French sdmlar^ preferred to study Indian civilin its broader 
perspective,, including its phase of foreign expansion, through non- 
Fndifiin ^oitrces. Foocaux, Professor of Sanskrit at the Col%e de France, 
and tjern Fe^r worked on Buddldjt subjects from Sanskrit aniS Tibetan 
works The foirner publbbcd the fMiUpvktitr^ in Tibetan and French* 
and (he latter translttted many tcits from Sanskrit. Pali* Tifjetan, 
Mongol bm. and Chlqese^ 

Wlih ihe iniTeasInit inlemt In the arduudc^lcai remains of Indo^ 
china. Indian an also attracted French atietilion. At the Iwgfnning of 
the ninclctfith century* Lanp^es compiled hb amprehensive The Mom- 
pj ffbkbfrtda. later^ Emile Gulmel Fniittded. first in Lyon^ and 
btef in Pkris, a s^iecW tmmiim of history of ndiidcjns, Musee Guitnetp 
which l>eaime a worid-renowned museum of Indian ami East Asian art 
and archaeology. 

Since eveiy major Asiaii cciuutiy had been in the closest possible 
contact with India In the past, an iindefstandbag of Indian cuTture woj 
(sseotUl to ttppredaie other qefglibouring civtU/athms. So in adetition 
to theif interest In Indian dvilimtion or in Sanskrit, the French need to 
evalttate (ntfochinese society and niltune led ihetn hack to Indfa, aod to 
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Cenlral Asia. Id Khotan, DulreuU de Rhini l>oti({hk a oianuscfipl wrillwi 
m birdi batk in Klmmsbthi script. It vas a wofi4 wfiiiiii- 

a middle Indiuii version of the vras studied, and 

publbbcd by Emite SenarL He pnbll 5 lii?d a new edition oi Asokas in- 
jeriptions, and of those found at Nasik and Karle. He edited the Pali 
Krammaj of ICacrayajiA and the AfoA^ 7 VflJ^w, and wrote the Esiay w* /Ae 
Z/'^end n/ Buddku^ in f^hkh he tried in sliow how the Buddhists inttu- 
diictd Into the life story of ihe Buddha many elements tiiktn from the 
of VUhnii-^iahapiuruslm. 

’lire discovery of DutreuU de Khin^a manuscript was the first in a 
series of finds. Since the end of the itiocteenth cienliny, a number of 
kiompetent French scholars of A^ian history and cuJttire haw underiaken 
historical explorations. Amonjest the first of these were four friends of 
dightfy difTerent ages^ Sylvain Levi, Alfred Foucherj Eduuard Chav> 
aimes^ and Loti us Finntp Edo uard Chavanacs was a Sinologist, but he 
contributed much to Indology^ through his studies on Chinese 
Chinch Iruscriptioits of Eodkgay^it 1^ Chinese renderings of Bud¬ 
dhist stories and legends. Uowe\'et| his vrort cannot be sepjiratcd Irtsm 
tiiat of Sylvain L^vi, 

Iji ISW Sylvaia Lfvip a former pnpil of Bergaigncp succeeded Fou^ux 
lu the Chair of SardkHt at the Coltege de France, at the age of thirty- 
one. Earlier he had done field work m India, mainly m Nepsdr loufciug 
lor inscriptions and maniiscriptSF He devoted to the study of Hindu* 
Btuldhist literature and texts. He firsi published Tkc /fidiort Theatre 
and then Dacitmt cf Ike Scfrifi^€ Ike i?ftfAfTfonoi, It was his finditi^ 
Ln and hh collahoialtoii with Chavantw which fiaaDy led Lmd 

to Buddhist siudits, Hivving Icafned both Tibetan and Chineae, he was 
able to correct the Sanskrit teetts ho redbeovertd, such tw Makayma- 
tntTaIcnkiff&. by Asanga, Trimsike and I Vfnjiifrffl by Vasubandha^ and 
khk^kormavibkangaM by chrekMg ih«n against iheir Ttbetuu and 
C fiincic \xrzhn^. With the help ol the Unguist, Antome Mcnkt. Uvf 
tlrdphered the Kuchean lan^guage. fct^ fotind fragments ol a 
KncbeEn poem very similar to the the sculptural il- 

lusiraiiom of which be also later notked in the famous Buddhist temple, 
BornbuduTj b) Java+ Another French scholar p Paul PdSiotp in 190B db^ 
corvered many fragmet^ts of Indian texts m Cetitral Asia,^* 

Albert Fouchet etme to India long tietorc he succeeded Victor Hen^^ 
at the SwUonjie, He was a dri oted bumaniat who was graitly aUracted 
to Sanskrit litemtute, its grammar^ system ol philosophyp and archae- 
ology. h ™ he who conoectHl the art of Buddhisi India, widely fiiOTWi 
ai the GandJaam Scbcpoli with that of th^ Craeoo-Ronian world. He 
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cih'led ^larjdiu Pil1ai'$ Frenth irBruiKitioti of iht fikt^gavaia Pumnti, smd 
in ftswuLtion «rUh Fmot^ rc^pcmsiEik (or the fotmtlaiion of ii jne- 
scorch in^ititutCp ihr £tdif Francaise d'Extrtme^OriKit, m Indnchir^^ 
En j^Ludy and prr^cA^e rni;l<>chjiiesf culture. Th^ uiibLilute helped 10 joia 
Indolo^’ ViuUi Sinology^ He also founded Use French Archaeologtca^l 
tmtHiiie ai KabuU and the Franoj'Jaiwuiese Mansion at Tokyo. 

Many French utdudlng Jcun Puyluski wd Jules liloehp 

luivt worked [n these trurtilutiotis. Frzyliijjkl was attracted to Buddhbt 
EitudieSp lingubtics^ and ethnology, and wrote many books with il^ 
intention of tracing the remains, of MiEnda, or [xipubri elements nf 
non-Ary no origin in Indian documents. Jules Bloch p having first studied 
in Taris under Sylvauj Livi, lletllet, the fairioits linguist^ and ViosciOi 
the specialist in Tamil studies^ came to Itidta os b fnember of the £ctile 
FfAiicaiic ctT^ltmc-Orwnt 1o leam modmt Indian lingulsticSp where 
he worked with the Indian j^dbnkr, R. Bhandarkar^ In addition to 
working on the gnnnniaticai structure of Dm vidian langtiages and 
Asok^'s^ edictSj he wrote a study of the Gypsies, Las Tslgane^* His 
work, F&rmalhfi de h tan^ue Afiiratht^ contrihnied greatly to the study 
of modmi dialects os wetl as to the rigorous science of liiiBuistics^ 

Tlic Hclgiin StflioLrtr, Louis de U ValJ^ Toussin (l869™l^?3S)r '^'ho 
studied with Endle S«nnrt and SySvain Lfvip conlnbuted three volumes 
(u (he fanioi» //fjluwr dtt JifoTtda wries between 1^24 and l^iS« His 
voliiiTics form a twnpfcic political histoo' of prcMuslim India and art 
iiutstanriing works of schol^ship. 

The French, even after withdrawing from their Indian icrrilarial 
possesdtoos. retained their Interest in In dian studies. With the con^ 
cuiTcitce of Tiidk they hav-^ founded a centrt at Pondidwiry to con* 
tinuc research on Indiui life and culture. Louis Renou^ who dl«l h* 
[ 966 ^ was not only ihe leotfing French fnrkloglsi of his generation, hut 
the most dLstingubhrd in the WesL Bis output was phenomenBlp htil 
he WHS i'hieily a scholar of the V^^edns, Amongsi his many books and ariE^ 
cits were a V’'«ia bibtio^aphy^ a Veilei index, a stud5* of Indo-Iranian 
mylbniogVi a Sanskrit-French dictionary', and ^ study of Tanioi. the 
grammariunr Jean FlUloKit, who has made onistooding contribittbits 
to Indian studies, especially to the history of rndian icience, worked 
for many yeacj at tho PojidicheTTy institute- Fillloiat, a quallfted 
medical practitioner and an accomplished liciguiatp the raw 
cnmpelcnce to study anclrtit Indiaji medicine. Wi$ work. TAe Cksskd 
Doiirinf o/ Indkif Afrdkhr.mm retnab a standard text, 

Germany, unlike Bfitnht or even France, wns not ar a!! iwfitfca^ly 
eotmectrd with indiar hut traderEook Sanskrit studies must enifmsi- 
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a 3 iu' 4 lly. (Icmiiui InduIuj^isU produce^l work exceptloRoJ twth In quaJliy 
4 ncl quanlity, atid lh£y soon hwamr ihc^ Ifndtrs in tlw itu^y of Sanskril 
and literature, as mdl as Indian, ihaiq>lii and ruliurc. Altkun^h 
the linglbh -scholirs were the hrst to study Sanskrit^ lliey did not mab- 
lain their lead for long, presumably because they were tnably molivBled 
by considerBllons other than scholarship,^ Whilst a Chair of Sanskrit, 
which wus first held by August SeblegeL was instituted at the University 
of Bonn b ISIS, it was wil until tSJZ that the first Chair of Sanskrit 
was created in England, at Oxford, to rcooioitae the wurk done by H, U. 
WiboR, LBier, Chairs of Sanskrit were cstahlished at London, Cant' 
bridge, and Edinburgh Universities, arid by the first t)tiarter of the nine¬ 
teenth century praclicaliy e^'Ciy Intrllecttial capital of Europe had initi¬ 
ated a full fledged study of Sanskrit. 

Contemporary of Jones and Colebrooke, Alexander Hantiltmi (1 TOlf- 
laj-l), wlio had learned Sanskrit b India, badvertcntly btroduced the 
language to Germany, Returning Irnm India to Engiaml in T802. he 
w'as cktamed in France when hostilities were suddenly renewed Ijelwceii 
England anti France. By a remarkahle ooincidrtKx, the Ceraian poet and 
philosopher. Friedrich von SeWegH { 1772-1829), was also in Parb. By 
that time Cennan interest in Indian literature had already been 
awakened by the woik of the Englbh scholars. Consequently, when 
J>chle«c1 met HamiUnn b 1803 he (juickly t«rk advantage of the op- 
IKirtunity and bci;an kanung Sanskrit 

In 1808 Bchlcgel puhlbhed Ober 4k Spnie/tr mtd H’cbArir dtr htkr 
lOn the Language and Wuidfnu of the Indiana^ aiwl thus become the 
founder of Indian philology in Germany. 'Htb work contained the 
first direct iransfation from Sanskrit into German ft gave an ncccnint 
of Indian mythology, and of the theories of incattmtion and the Inins' 
migration of soul, all illustrated by trendaiions fnnn ^nskrit tests. 
Friedrich vmt Schtegel declared that a real hbiory of world literature 
could be written only when .Adan literature wa.^ included in it. Howem, 
his brother, Airgiist Wilhelm von Sdilegel (1767-1845), whose Iransb- 
iron of Shakespeanf ’’3 ploy? b a German classic, litcnmc an even rntne 
iMivt Sanskrit scholar. He had learned Sanskrit under Ijonard ile 
< hezy tn France, and led the esienslve devfi0|3mrni of Snduloay in 
Gemuuiy. He edited and translated a munlief of Sanskrit texts and 
wrote wnfks on phibliigy. He edited the originat tol of the BAofirrod 
Gita, together with a Latin tran^'Hion, and paid tribute to its unknown 
authors; “f shall always mfore ihe imprinb of thrir fret.” Skhtmt 
insbifd that the rritfeaf mHhtnIs ewilvwl fn eWeal pbltibc^', uf 
which he was an cxfivti, should Itc apfjUed to Sanskrit lexis. He fttab- 
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lished A Saoslcnt press et Bonn. 8t s tinu: wheo the pdatiug of Sanskrit 
wts onlj^ beginning in indin. With painsinkfng enre be drew the IXevniK 
agsri types, sapervised ibeir casting, and invented imporunt technical 
impitivi^eiits for ihdr priming. He cotaposed hU first tcMt, a critical 
edition of the Bha^avad Gita with his own hands. With the help of a 
subscription from (joethe, be then started a critical editmii of the 
RatmiyaHtt, hut only the first volume was published. 

Frau Ikipp (17^1-1867), who had also studied Sanscrit m Paris, 
was, unlike the Schlrgel brothers, more Interested in language tban in 
liLeralure. Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Berlin,, be published 
On the Cornju^ittimdl Syttent ef the Smshrit ianptage in tompemtfit 
n/Uh that at the Creekt IJttin^ Porjfmt, and Cermimk Imgvoges in 1816, 
thus laying the foonthliions for the new sdence of comparative phJioloRP* 
in addition, Bopp selected a number of episodes from the Mohabkaratu, 
especially that of Nula and Damayanti, irarulated them into German 
and Latin, and published them in 18L9. Elis Gtossarium Sufficriium, an 
imporlant complement (n ihta translation, appeared in lEJO. 

During tbc tnliial phase ol Siuukrit studies, mitQ about F.nrO' 

peso attentitni was mainly locused on the rf awtr al period of Sam^it. 
Tbr vedk lltentture reniained almost unknown eictept for Colebroake'a 
essay. Little was known of the extensive Buddhist titcialure. The 
Upanbfaads were better known tbnnigh AnquEtil du Perron's Luibi 
translation from the Persian. The Indian lingnbtic genius, Ram Mohan 
Hoy, edited the Sanskrit text of several Upaniahads and pubftslwd their 
Elnglbh Immlatioa in 1816-1817. 

Later, Paul Deusaen (184S-19I9) reinforced the study of the Upani- 
shatls with his tmn^iiotu and phHasopbicid writings; he also made a 
setcclioo of teats from the Ma/nibkarota with philosophical crnnmentBry' 
Many Inddogkts reproducnl noMCUtIve deplclkms of the Mahah' 
Atfrefa.'* The pioneer In this field, howevtt, was Hermann Jacobi, whos* 
iiahabharitta-InbaUstuigabe, Index, CoHeardant, was published in 

t90J. 

The tea! pfatlnloKical invatigntion of the Vedas began in 18J8 with 
the puhlknitoD of the first eight putts of the Rig Veda in Lotwion by a 
Cemiitn scholar, Friedrich Ro«n. Vedic llteialure contains many forms 
which becttiK extinct in the Inter Satukirit, but which esi.ned in similar 
foema in Gieelt and other JodchRunpeui langtmgo. For bstanw, 
classical Sanskrit has tuj subjudctive mood imflhc most of the older 
lDdo>£itropf!in languages, but it b common enough in vedk Sanskrit. 
Matvowr, vvdie Saitskril his a tonfe accent tmlfke the later Sanskrit, 
hut ^mDar i« the Greek system. After hfe premature death, Rosens 
work was. continueil by Etig^ Btrmouf. 
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One of Bumouf's students, Rudolph Roth (ISJ1-189S), published 
his wort on tie history and literaiuic of the Vedas in 18^6. In assod' 
ation witli another Gwniiin scholar, Otto Bohilingk (tSJ 5—1909), Roth 
t>rodt]ce(i the enomtoiis Sanstrit-German dlciiorar^', the 
SatuMl Dicif(m 4 P^yt comraonly knovn as the St, Petersburg L«l£»n 
Iteoutsc it was published bp the Russian Imperial Academy of Sdcnces 
luitween 1SS2 and 1875. Comprising ahnnst ten iboiisand jmges, this 
is the most outstanding of all the achievemenla of Gemuin tndology. 

The most celebrated German Indologist, Friedrich Maa Miiiter 
IIS2S-I9O0) continued vedic research bp bringing out his splendid 
edition of the Rig Veda in si* voluajcs between 1849 and 1874, and, 
from 187S onwards, by editing the authoritative and annolated iransla- 
Uoo series, Sacred Baoks of ike Bast, in fifty hbm voltunes, thirty-one 
of which are Indian lexta. This wort laid the betpnnings of the study of 
comparative religion. It caused a tretnendous sensation even in India, 
wheft n cultuny rcruissancfi aniJ mtewetj nallotifil coJwciouSfi^ were 
taking place. Ma* MSBer's translations of the Upanishads and the Rig 
i*tda and other works, which have since been pubUshed in a vnrfet^y of 
fonns and editions, made Indian knowledge better known and aj^rciated 
rverywhert. He guided considerable resfarch in Indology, comparative 
re% 0 D, and mythology- The essays on mythology ai* mnongst hts most 
delightful writings. 

Ma* Midler lived during the formative period of modem ii^i* 
Armed resistance to the British rule in India hud coDapsted, having gained 
Its (nomentum in 18S7, but political oppositkm to Briihh doimnaUon 
had hecome more organised and fnteniive- Whilst the Indian ion. 
especially the mflilary revolt of 185?, enraged many British thmker^ 
such as Tennyson and Ruakin, to the point of writing unkindly of 
India, Ma* Miiller remained a great friend and admirer, and hh nanw 
ia often Sansiritlaed as “Moksa-mula," meaning the root of salvat^. 
MUtler was the first European scholar to announce that India lu^ ■ 
spiritual message for Europe, and he praised Indian thougJit and pW|o»- 
opby in almost lyrical terms: *’« I uwe to took over the whole worW to 
find mx tht coaatry most richly wJpwcd with ill 
and beauty that nature can bestow—in sortie ports a very paia^ m 
earth—j shotdd point to India. K I «e« aslufd under **»* ^ 

human mind has most fully developed sotne of the chwctsi gtit;^ n« 
nwst deeply pondered on the gneatrst problenis of life, and has fmim 
solutions of some of them which wdl ctoser.^ ‘he attenti® even of those 
who haw studied Plato and Kant —1 should point to ^ 

Ma* MUtler first came under the influence of 
and later studied to Parb under Burnonf. He went to Ostord 
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10 tbf prtrttJnff of hh Rig Vrda, and spent ihe resi nf his Um\L 

working TJfe in EoKlaiid. An eiiiinenl tfassical scholar aud a master of 
incliidlni^ Enidi^, he was blocked froixi sticceedlng to the 
Chair of SntvfkrJi at Oxford In 1^60 becaiise he we$ of foreign birth 
and Kb libera] vietrs m iheolo^ical questions were uiiacceptable to the 
rlct^^ in |\rtj;£bnEL The f'iLiir wa5 given to Sir Aloiuer-VVitllanUf^ an 
important Sanskrit scholar who Hid a great deal tn make Indian cuHiif? 
liiiEivrn in KoKlish-sfwaking rcMintrlci^, In IS6S, hovi'e^eri ^fax Nluller 
was appoinred to a new Chair of Comparative TliiloHOphy. MCiWer^s m- 
ffuence on Indian studiis has lieen eitensive> ileep^ and lasting. For 
inslnitce, when iic pointed oiii that Alemmier i$ not mwitlcmed in ibe 
entirt botiy of f^ti&krlt Htrrattirf:, historians felt comp^ned lo revUe 
their exaggerated nf hb carn^igns in Indb.^^ 

By the mitfdle of the nineteenth certuryi Induin texts began to appear 
in rapid tycc»kin, and knrmledge about India was keenly sooghi. One 
of the riwst Important works of ihb period was Indmhi 
skvrjde by Christian I.a5£cii (1SQ0-1£L70K * ptipd of August WBhelm 
van Scblegd. The work was pulilkhed In four large votumes between 
IMS and Lassen^a Norwirgiao who regarded himself as a Cermaot 
worked for many yean ns Profess^t oF fianskrlL at the University of 
Bonn. His wotk, although somewbut obsolete itirtay, b of outsfaadmg 
merit. 

The disem’ery of the Vf^ik: h^ioiis afso led to the emergence of a new 
science ot comparative mythology. Theodor Ben fey publLdicd tn liS9 
hb edition of the Indian fable collection, the Pancattinira, which created 
a Ulcrary revdhjiion. Ben fey showed througli meticiiioiis reseiurch how 
fhe fables of India rcachtNj Europe, travelling step by step, ihrougb 
Pnhlavl^ Fer^aOr Arabic^ itehirWi l..;iLiji^ ami llie inmiem Utqnmises wf 
Europe, till they supplied even La Foniaine with some of hb most 
charming tbwoM. Hen feyvoridtii^ Sanfkiit gnuuniars^ founded as they 
Were on the classicmj grammar of Paninfr ^nd his ttu^ary af 
Pkdalagy are still important. 

In 1857, A- Weber published bis ttblary o/ Indian /J/irruJjifc in 
German, the connecced bistoricaf .icccunt of Indian tUrrature. The 
WTuk was traitsbied into Eaglish and Juts licen printed several limes. 
Weber broirghi out a wcotid editlcjn In 1876 which tie updated by adtling 
noies to the te^li. He alio opemd up a new branch of Indian study 
through hii work In 18SS—1885 <!fi the sacred writings of the Jaln.^. 

Towards ihi; of ^he nirteteenth cent^I^>^ the literature on Indian 

rtuitles had grtnrn ton vast and unwieldy fnr an individual scholar lo 
tfiastfT4 CoTOcttoently, the need fur an cncydopaeilia survTyiog the 
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^ork ddnt in all litanchrs of llie subjeti was felt. Omtidfia dff iW<t- 
umctirn Pkiialffgu uxd Aiteriumstvnde (tTomijendiuin of Indo-Aryan 
rhiltdogj- Md Antiquiiiesl bwJn (o appear in 1897 under the geiwral 
cdiiorship of the versatile Sanskrit s4dioliU', CeofK Bubler {ISi7'-l898), 
who had studied under Benfcy, anti published many works of his own. 
This was an atlempT by thirty leading scholars from tbroujjhoiit the 
wortcl to give an encycloiaiedic view of the work done in the vanoiis 
liRuicbes of Tndology* The publication was continued under the editor¬ 
ship of other scholars and was one of the iroportani devclopmenta In the 
f(cld of Indian studies. Later, in 1900. A. A. hlacdoncW, a siicceHor of 
VV'ilsoti at Oxford, published -d liistcry of SoHikrit Literaiurc anti tn 
1907 M, Wfnlemite, I’rofestor of IndoloKy at Prague, brought out A 
Itiftory gf /irdioir Uteratuft in Gettnan. 

Today almost every Ifbrafii* In Cemiany hai a special ctitlcclioa o 
hooks on India and every university has a deparimenlaJ library o 
Indology, Six universiu'cfr^Bonn, Tiibingcn, Munich, Gottingen. Mar¬ 
burg, and Hamljurjt—have Chairs of Satiskrtl, and practically ev‘«ry 
university provides for the teechuig of Sanskrit within its depailmcnl 
of comparative lioguiStics. Thrw tferman imiversitics have their own 

map^xiiKs on Indology. . . 

Holland's interest in India was direct. Ijecause of lier commerctal 
and political involvements in the East Indies, hut Indology did ml 
Ircgin in that country instil the nineteenth century. During the 
leetith and eighteenth centuries, a number of Dutchmen learned m^ni 
rnflkn Utngiiages, but only one, Herbert dc Jager of the University of 
Leytlen, is known to have Irceo famaiar vdth Sanskrit, The first p«ifeseor 
to teach Sanskrit was Hamaker al the University of Leyden, who en¬ 
couraged ihe study of compaiaitve linguistics- Bui the real fount i n 
of Saiiskrit studies was laid fay his eminent pupH , Hendrik Kem, whose 
work evoked much interest. A Chair of Sanskrit was consequently es¬ 
tablished at the UnivcKity of Uyden in 1865, and was filled by Kern 
Ifefore Kcm began his professioiud rareer, be had taughl in Englnof 
and India, By his publications and through his pupils, several of wlwmi 
became eminent IndologisLs, Indian studies made eomridcTable 
in Holbnd. Later. Holland produced such scholars as Spej-tr, Vogel. 
Gowla, Th. P. Gabestios, Bosch, and Faddegon. Today (.hairs of 
Jianskrit exist at Leyden, Utrecht, Amsterdam, and Groniiujen. 

In Italy, also, there developed a keen interest In and systemalic stu > 
of tndol(^'. Tialian missiooaTies, merchants, and mariners cootiniioiLs j 
visited India. Those wh« left wluable accoonfe of ll»eir travels iaduilfil 
Marcci Polo; Florentine Filippo Sassetii, who made the first suggestion 
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lit his Icilcxs of a possible Jink between Italian and Sanskrit in iJit 
sixteenth centuiy; NicaJo Manucidj Flnrentine Francesco CarJetti; 
Pietro della Valle; Giovanni Francesco Gemelli Careri, who wroie Cirtt 
dd Mottdo, one volume oJ which Is devoted to India; and Roberto De 
Vobflt* Ind i an studies In Italj^ did not hegitii. on a scientific basiSi until 
the middle of the nlneteeiith centuiy, Italian interest in Indian tljou^t 
was initially Inapircd by Gennan ramantidsin. The father of Italian 
was tbe Piedmontese, Gaspare Gorresio. As soon as Italy 
achieved political harmony and the kjmtdom of Italy was formed in 
IS70, the firat Chairs of Oriental Studies were set Since then Italy 
has produced famous Indologists Irom Gtaziadio Ascoli to Giuseppe 
Tiled of the present day* 

Even in those small nations of Eun^ which were nol directly con* 
cemed with India, the knowledge of ancient inilb ^read. In Caecho* 
Slovakia, which has a long tradition of learning, IiidoSa|[y was to occupy 
a place of protnincnce. Cxech scholars were Srst attracted to Indian 
nttidJes through the Work of a Jesuit missionary, Karel Prlkryl 
t79S), who arrived in Goa in 1748 as director of the Archbishop^ 
seminary. During his fourteen years in India, he studied Marathi, and U 
reputed to have written several books. Only one of these. Priafipiv 
IJmgmr Brahmaitkaf {The IMndpIes ol the Rrahaumic Tongue), has 
survived; ifab was pmliably the first grammar ol Konkani duleei to 
liave been written. Insplrefi by Prikryl'a worfca, Josef Dobrovski, a phi¬ 
lologist am) historian, learned Sanskrit during the last pan of the 
eighteenth erntury and pointed out the siinllaritJe& between many 
Indian and Slav wonb and forms. In 1812 Joseph Jungmann wrote on 
Indiao prosody and metre, and nine j-ean later his brother, Antaaln 
Jungmaim, published the first Sanskrit gtwntaai In Czech. 

Of the numerous comparaiivt phQotogisfs, Joseph Zubsty made not¬ 
able coniribuUons to Sanskrit phDdogy and to the history of v«dk 
literature and dasslcal Indian epic and ilratnaik Ittemiiire. He {itiblUheit 
his Qualitctht Chanfei » ikt ffiwf SyikW hr Fedk in ISSS. and, two 
years later, a study of ImUan iwtrfcs entitled Ttu dmftrHftion of 7V«- 
tuhi ead Jandi Vmei in ihi MiaAabkar^ta. 

Wfred Ludwig (1337-191Z), Zubaty'a teacher, and Morii \t%temli 2 
(1836-1937) WCTe the first fchdars who advanced Indian studies from 
cwBpofati%'e philology to Indology proper. Ludwigs phaologkal studiea 
w«e In^poiiant but be b better known for Lis German traoslau'on of the 
/fit Vrda in sU volumes, published in Prague in 1876-1888, and for his 
stndks or cUajtcal Tndiaii UtBature. Ludwig was the first C«ch scboJoi 
to stwly Drai'ictian huiguagcs.^ 
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Winiernitz succeeded Ludwig to the Chau of Indologj' at the Unl- 
veriity of Pnigue and held it for several decades. He wrote tie thrtt- 
vohime History cj In^an Uteratutr. in German, the first votiiniea of 
which were trandaled into English and published in India in 192 7-191J. 
In addition, he wrote tnimy sharier studies on Indian literaturej. some of 
which were publbhed in hook form in Calcutta in 1925 under the title, 

Some Problems of tndhn Lfteralure. 

After World War I. a new Chair of Indology wm founded at the 
Charles University of Prague, the oldest wijiversity in Central hurofw. 
Its first occupant, Wincerc Leany 11582-'1953) had travElled e*lensi\ y 
in India, and was a scholar of Irvclian, as well as ol Iranian, languflijes. 
He puWisbed a niimber of books on India, including a monograph on 
Rabindmoath Tagore, and translated many of Tagore's works 
from Bengali. His work, Buddhismut, analysing the Buddhism of the 
Pali canmi and its development in India and abroad, is yet to be tra^ 
taied from Cicch into other languages. Lesny al» founded the penodkal, 
The Jfeut Eost and ike Indian Society, tiefore World War IL 

In Hungary, Indian studies did not reach such an advanced level w 
b somr major countries of Europe, but Indian thought made a signifi- 
ciinl impact on Hungarian intellectual life, and Hungary has madt 
ronlrihutbRs to Indology. One of these b the work of Six Aurd, Stem 
fl862-194J), a British diwto of HungBrian origin whose archoHj- 
logicaj survcyii and wort in Centra! Asia ate classical ooninbutbM to 
the study of Indian culture abroad. Bom to Budapest, he studied tn 
Austria and Germany, and taught Sanskrit iit the Hnlverrity of the 
Piinjali. before he led Indian archaeological expeditions to the tutherto 
unescavated ruins in Serindin. He bequeathed his valuable library to 


the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. _ 

The first Hungarian Orientalbt ms AieiandcTCsomade Korffl (17^ 
I M2) who visited India In ISIO at the invitation of the Aaatic V 
of Bengal, and who died at Darjeeling in 1842 dwing hts sertiid 
His work and that ol Tivadar Duka (1«S-1903> were tie beginnings 
of Indian sig<U« in Hunsorj-. Some of the scholars whose etm^utioiu 
to Hungarian Indology are particularly notable ore Kartdy Fudk (185^- 
J91S), who translated several Sanskrit cloMka! tffU; Snodor Kffll 
(1862-192(1) and Josef Schmidt (1866-1«3) who made Indian philoso¬ 
phy accessible to Kunprimns; Charlts Louis Fahri, wf»« wntrop tm 
Indian art and aesthelfcs art wdl known lo Indian ^la«; ttvin 
Baktay (1890-1963); and Ferenc Hopp, who founds the Museum 
of East Asiatic An in Budapest, which is itanted 
Some R umanian scholars and poets were aiw faxdna by n 
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I'uhurr, Cl. Cfvlilmc nA6A-l9tA), cniird "'ihi' sinqer of ibr Rumiinfun 
fJCUianltj', ’ IriiiishtviJ the SakHntaia froTU a (jemuui ^«t^‘oa in 1B97, 
ami eonipiled a Sanskrit aiitIi«loj?j-. B. p, Hashdeu studied Uw problems 
of SanjJirit litemturie or linfmJstics, llis disdple, Laaar Saincanu, went 
to Ptiris wfwre he studied Saiifikrit at the .Sorboime ffilh Abel Bfr)?ai«tie. 
roiistantin fieorgijm (1850-1904), who had worked with A. ttVber at 
Iterlin. wai the first Rumanian Orientalist (o mate persistent efforts to 
inirmfuce Dir siTidy of Sanskrit tnin his mimtry. However, the authori¬ 
ties did rot ajiprove of thr traeli% of Sanskrit: orfufruil transJaticins 
from Kdmlcrlt ;ind worlu nf ti^^Tolog^- dM nor uppeiLr in TtimiaiiU until 
ihp Amonj^^f manj- cither Kunmtiinn .'Hcholars wbn made San- 

skflt and IntUan cnlturr their rutdletiiial pursuit and fnniu>d a liieraty 
drde (JunfitiEi). the names of Vasile Foxor, Vaaile Btrrla. and Teohari 
AntOTfSTu, can be metiibned as mone proniinenL Anttmescu's important 
work on the phifosophy of the irpanldinds was the first study in Ru- 
nfiania to deal with such a pniddetn in its entirety. 

tfiformaUDn about early Russian awareness of India and fndbn 
cullure Is at piesent inniflidcitt. In the South Russian Steppes, some 
Bmidhfit images of the pre-hlontiol period bav'e been found. Indian 
fables am! storlw haw long hem knciwn in Russia, although it is douln- 
fu! If tlielf origins were known. A Ritvsian travdler, Athanasitu SCiktItn, 
went to India in the fifteetilh century but hU diary, a valuable source 
ol informBtion, was unfiniuhnt. At the cod of the leventeenth century' a 
Russian merchant, Semen Malinkov, was received by AuruoBzeb A 
s™» cdony of Indian traders and artmtis traj estnhJishcd in Astrakhan 
about 1615 and some Indian reliKioits men senied „ the region and 
enjoyed ireedotn Of womhlp. 

aiustrit test was published in Ruadu In 
1787 by N. I. Suvikm-. Thj» was not a direct translation from Sanskrit 
but a Ru^.n version of Wilkins' trandatJot. o( the /JAagurad 
Uier a Rmslan musician, ('^erarim Lebedev {1749-1817) who Ih-ed 

published hb Crommar p/ 

thTfi^t &htt /Hdh in ISOS. He Jo cast 

the first pesunagan typ* by Die command of Tsar Aleiander I 

St, Petersburg in jam, nnd 
11308-1830), who Imrnrd Sanskrit under Frana fkioiv at 

«"rl™ '’""r' 

UMUJO. oat hr died at the age of iwenty.eight. His wnrk hn««^.i.r 
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pluiolijgbl^ and JndolopL^L^, including t- Korst^h^ E - 
ttmaiw. and V. F. Millw, and inmslated into Russian ibc Siuiiamita 
qiisode of the Ramaycm vilh a filtBsary and a grammatical aoalys^ 
Oii« the process had begun, Sanskrit iltifHes e*| 5 anded rapidly in 
Ttcejilive atmosphere of Russian intellectual life, and Russia 
famous Itidorogists. such as V. P. Vasilyev {iSt^l^OOJ *■ 

JUfiayev (l£40-]89(»> A pupil of Mioayev, Setgti Fedorovich Oldffl- 
bun- ( IBW-»934>, founded in m7 the BitfihtMtca jBadifAfro. a smw 
devoted to the publication of Buddhist tests and mtmoE«|ihs on B'ltJ- 
ithUi jiibjecia. Tlie Russian school of lodnlofty had already P™“«* 
the tnotiumenUl St. Cctersburg Usicon. Jtttwecn 1852 and 1875. f «»- 
siiily Oldenburg's greatest achin-emenl was his archaeolopical esplora- 
lions of Kastetn Turkistan, and his participation in organiaaiion □ 
Russian ^icntifii'; exploration of C^nTraJ Asia; Russian fjfp orrrs 
the first to point out the tich archaeological sll«* 

Taklamakan Desert. F«Ior IpfwlUovith Stcherbatsky (iaa6-t<J4n, 
who studied under Minayev and Oldflobtirg in St. Pcteisbarg, _e c 
in \'icnmt. anrt Jacobi in Itonn. |«iMkhed important works oi, Buddhisl 
ihinight and edited numerous Tibetan and Sanskrit teats *■ ^ 

HwddMfa. Since the end nf Ihc last ctmtury, Russiftit □ (crest an 
Work in Indian studies have become even more comjirrbetisbe. 

nw first ilircct mntacl between In din and the Umted ^ 

i:umn>crrlal. itnd tti the CAti nf cight^ti^h mnlitr) - p 

iolddif of the nini-t«m(h coitury. Amcrii-Jio trade with India ^ 
irrraiiy irirrrasn). nipltwnalk and missioniiry activity o t ■ * 
knowledge o( India was at first vague, fragmentaiy, and indtrect, ac- 
4|uinMl through the writings of European scholars. F4ii*^t> ' 

impact of Swnmi Vivekananda, Rilhindraimth FaRorc. an ot ct 
I ndians was clearly felt. . , . „ 

Since Yale UnU-ersilv was founded in 1718 w«h the hdp » ^ 

Of aifis raised in india'by Eliho Yale, who was n grntjrnor o ilatir.ts, 

it war onK’ amvopriatr that it was then: that |”****J* ^/Tam 
E uiteil Slate* were liegun In 1841- Edwanl FJbridge Salisbury (Jat - 

IWII. a pupil of Franr Bopp. was appoint^ ,7«whn 

Stmskrit. Later, his pupil. William Dwight ^Vhlttlcy (18.7-18941 . who 
hnd also studied with Weber ntnl «he Chmr ^tth disttw- 

tinn and made the first important American 

''todies, including etliliun!: of the /’wsirm an^ t c . ._ , ^ 

Johns 1]M)kiiis University was nest to »* up h Tut t tn . 'n 
J87K. within iwti yrnrs id ils own foimdiition A pM|dl of \\ iiiriev. 
nwlo Rockwell l.am»an. Lhe uulbor of the w«Wy Uumu « 
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Kfadef itnd tbe editor of the tfaruard Orieittai SerieSt was appdintoJ 
10 the position, but he mo^-ed to Ikrvard Universit}' two years later to 
^t up what was «i become on outstanding Department of Sanskrit. 
Laler, severat other uniiiTrsities, such as Cokmbb, Callforttia, and 
f'enruyK^anlii. losUtuied Chairs of Sanakrit, and America produced 
tnatiy wdl-known schoUn. such u Washhum Hopkins. Maurice 
Ulooinfield, Pranhlin Krisunm, .Arthur Ryder, A. t‘ William Jackson, 
and tt . Norman Droim. Whits t Ametitan seboiar^ip has made notable 
ronintmtions of Its own, Indian thought made its impact on ihe 
Amcriciiii mind ms Inly through Kuro|)ean Indolitgy. 

CtiUl florid War IJ, Amerjcan academic Interest was primaiily con* 
fined to the linguiatJc and literaiy study of ancient tests. Now, with the 
independence of India and the role of America in wtirld aflatrs, the 
study of India to Amerfcan univtinities and colleges has increased and 
become phcnumenaliy divcntiBed. Research in tndian history, sociology, 
fidlltics, econotnita, and many other fields ts rapidly expanding, and the 
recently established American Institute of Indian Studies has jtiven 
a new impetui to Amerlcito Indolqgy, Thotuands of Indian students are 
stiKlylng at American imivetsilies os'er one thousand indijn scbolars 
are now teaching there-^nd countless American scholars, journalists, 
artists, and tourists have visited India. 


Without further atraining the patience of the reader, it b not posdbte 
lu mention hm the considerable IntlalogicaJ work done m ihe other 
cciuDiries of Europe, and the many outstanding conCributions made by 
scbolnn not already noted; the works of Sten K«iow and Georg Mor- 
genstleme Ifoin Norway; Jorl Garpentier .ind Helmer Smith from 
hwe^i; Myto Dillon from Eire; W. S. Majewski, J. Lrfewal, D. L. 
Bo«kowik, ajid S. Schaycr fixiro PglAiid; Hermann BnmiilKjfcr, Entst 
Leunuitut, and Jacob fl'ockerriagd from Switierland; and Fausbedt ftum 
Dcninurk are partlcukriy valuable.* 

Whilst a good d«l of work was thus being done in Europe and 
Amerto, Ihe study of indent Indian culture was profpBsing in India 
w well, tWiigb the effmts of i^th European and Indian scholare. 
Amonitst iIk Indians thenuetves there developed during the nineteenth 
centu^ a class of schoUrs who were educated in Western learning and 
^ nulled by the growing ^*t of cultural lenaissance ht India. Of 
these tbewks of R. C. Bhandarkar and ftajendralal Milra an best 
k^. IW, tradition gave rise to succesavu gencnitions of Tndian 

UM the week in Indian studies. 

The initial work of the Asiatic Society of Bengal on written records 
was soon to fead attention to archaeologkal femaias. Inscriptions in 
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lon^fcH^ten aJphabeU, coins, etc. we» closely scrutiniied. Working 
back from current scripts the older laoguagca were deciphered. One of 
the most reniarkoble achievements in this field was James Prinsep's 
(1709-1840) reading of the Brahini script in (837. An erudite acholor 
skilled in epl^aphlc techniques, he was able to Interpret the edicts of 
Asoka, giving India knowledge of her noblest ruler, and placing Indian 
archaeology on n secure chronological basis. His death at the age of 
forty-one was a grievous blow to Indisin studies,®* A collcagoe of bis, 
Alexander Ctoming^tam, was an engineer with the British Indian Army 
and greatly Interested in Indian archaeology. He continued Prinsqjs 
work, and io 1862 became the first arcbaeologicsl survq^ of India. 
Later Ms work was carried forward by a number of archaeologists, pcoini' 
neat amongst whom were James Burgess, John Marshall, and R. H, 
Banerji, who discovered the dties of the Indus cirilixaiion in 1922, 
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WF.STF.RN RF.SPONSE TO 
MODERN INDIA 


WTtiLst imipe ^ dshi to Cr«ek llieraturc is fi«ticnt1ty ackjiowttttg«d. 
ntid oItTO uvcrrtitpJusim), it is not always ttwy for modf m gcuemtioas 
10 Iniaetne ihr eJI«:t Indian ideas have had on European iaLeUcctual and 
fu tural prop^. The stimulus of IndJan literalure was such that 
scholaH, rsmplilied iiy Macdonell, safd: '‘Since the Renaissance there 
^s l«n no event of sudi world-vride significance in ihc hbtory of cuh 
as discovTty of Sanskrit litetature In the latter part of the 

, Indian thought on the totel^ 

^tuaj IHe of renaJ^sani f.„rope ^ „ powerful that many European 

?**' kindly to [t. Driven by some stranj^ few of 
^™'**>'* "“y «i(t«voured to minimlw or iKiwe the 
of Ind.^ philosophy, and stretch logic to expbia intelfeclual 
^ujMBi purel y in tenns of wfut thty call Western traditions. 

Fut^sn^^: Ty 

iifrTE^r^t ."“*1 

»ny previous oe* and nThi** twnples than during 

of EnliKhtentflnti r ^^'***’* *'**'' one. France led the Age 

iertual pnmess In rapidly advancing, asserting its Intel. 

to^ Phnosophy: Wi« and Russia had 

idJ^ces. These ^^“'trlbutions: and sdencp had scored fresh 

Indian lliml!!! a '^'•ges. In which the discovery of 

Inevillbly sltPifficant role. 

renctcd anbHt It «i” > i better than others. Others 

“» -<»»»• 

- deep or fiugmcntUTy, it was mtlrdy conditioned 
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by the imdkclual cUimitc of Kuropo and fts v'ariatjons. There was m 
■iti^nixed irmvenicin lo advocate the adoption of Indtan ideas. If tliefc 
were tboKt anicious lo underline the virtues of IiKilan liictainre, they 
were the F.iiropcaits ihcniselvesi acting indivlcliially. Seldom were IndJjui 
doctrines adopted wholesale—to espett jjthcrwLse would be to deny the 
rristence of a powerful indigenous tradition and the intellectual jtide- 
pcnUence of the receiver. .Some found in Indian I bought nsinforcemeni 
of thdr own ideasi oihcfS an escape or diversion from their own tradi- 
tkm. 

Indian thought ami fiterature had Its finest Euroiicaii r«:e|nion in 
t/crmany. !n fact, Indology became largely a province of Lrfiman 
y'holarsbip, stimulated enlinely by academic cotisMleraliona, as tJcnuHny. 
unlike Britain and France, had no imlliical tits with India or her 
iietghlmurs. Although Abrabam HoEer's work* Tkf Opftt Awr fo Ifidd^n 
//ftf/AerdOJM, a fJerman transklioti of two huwJrwl maxims of Bhartn- 
hari, appeared in 1663* it made little Impact, Not until the end of the 
eighieeiKh eentury did the Germans come to tiiofli' some of the lammu 
warhs of Indian literature, 

Ktrnjpc took Sakunl^ti^ to heart. and tn GrrmiSi^y titn po|iiilarity o 
this work ensured that later translations would 1* welcomed- Fhe first 
(■ermon to leeogiiizc the beauty of Stttftntah wai the poet wid critk, 
Jt>hann Gottfried Herder (J744-1M3). AlthouKh not famHiar with 
India or ita langnaKes, he had already given a somewhat fdealiaed I'lC’ 
lure of iiw Indian people in his chief work, tdeen lui PAtfow/t*iV dec 
iUnsfkkeii (IdfUi cn a Pkilot^phjf 0/ /Ae Hhmy of Jfortkritrf). in 
1787. According to him* mankind’s origin was to l>e traced to India 
where the "fautnan mind got 'he first shapes of wisdom and virtue with 
a simplicity, strength and sublimity which has—frankly spoken 
"othing. nothing at all equivalent In our philwophlcal. cold Euro^n 
world," He regarded the Hindiw. because of ibcif elhkaJ teacliioRS 
as the most gentle and peaceful people nn earth. Hii concept of India 
Was taken tip by the Rooiantic movement, and long dominated tlic 
fantasy of German p«ls. Tlie cmmecliun which the teachings of rein- 
tamatiim estahUsbed between all forms of life opened a new field to 
Herder ami his contentporarlea. Herder s TAougblt of .Vowe Brnkmtm 
(t7«)* which contains a sdeciion of gnomic slanEM in free trawla- 
•kiB. gathered from Bhartrlhnri, the Sitf^podoso and the Skmavod 
frtta,ccfi«ssed these idtafe, When George Forster sent biro his German 
Iranslatirin uf the Engltsli version of (he In l7fll, llertltr 

respoiuled; 'T cannot easily find a prodticl of the hunun mind mote 
plcassmt than this , , . a real blos-wm of th« Orient, and the first, mo,st 
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tMiAutlfut of Ua tindl ,,. SMpethtnn lik# Lbai, of coum, appears <m« 
wety two thttnJBiwI yeais.'* fir pubtfahrd 4 detailed sluijy and annlysU 
of SakMKtda, c|jtumi]« thni ihij wnrk disproved the paptiUr bdlef that 
driutia WM (hr ckdtisive mvetitinn of the ancient Greeks. 

Herder's le(t«s, publutieci under the title, Tht Orif^tat Drttma, rUim 
I hilt Kalidasa’s niastexpirce enn tains a perletlion unique in world Jiter- 
atme boiii in poetic substance and the djaracteriiatioii of the herofne. 
Hwder hurriedly passed on bis discovery of ibr Indian (fiamit to his 
friend, JohMti Wolfgang von Goeibo (iT49-t8Jj>, whose own enthttsi- 
Bsm for this piay was no less exubemnt. Hr wrote in HW: 

Wouldii thou the young year's WtiMouu and the fruili 
cf Lti di^dioe 

And ill by wfuebi ibt stMiJ ii cbifmcd, cmaptuttil, 
irnltd. f«]> 

Wouldit thou the earth, amf heaven tlscK to one sole miinr 
combine? 

1 name thee, O Stknittoki and nil ai once is tiiid* 


Oocihe espres<ed ibis atlmiraiion for Saknnttlff more ihon once. 
Nearly forty years later, in 1830 when de Cbdiy sent him his ediijoti of 
the origtfial with hb Frenclt translation, he wrote to the Frenchman eu* 
presalng fals deep gratitude; “The first ame f came across ibis iuex. 
haustihie work ii aroused such eatfausaasm fn me and so held me that I 
could not stop studying it, I evm felt Impelled to make the hnposdblr 
attempt to bring it in some form to the German stage. Thtse efforts 
were fruiitcss but they mule me so thoroughly acquainted with this 
maat valuable work. It rcpnaenied such an epoch tn my life, I so 
absorbed it, that foe thirty years I did not look at either tic English or 
the German venmm. ^. It fa only now that I understand lie enormous 
unpreaiott that work made on me at an earHer sge.”> Goethe goes on to 
out the beauties of the work. »ymg that In ii the poet appears fo 
to highest ruDciion. as the mpreseniatiw of the most natunt state, of 
the most refined form of life, of the purest morui striviitg, of the worthi* 
n^ssty and (be most sOtemn contenq^Eathui of Godj at ihe some 
lime be iifard and master of his creuUon to so great an ectent that he 
may venture wlgar and ludicrous conttusts which yet must be regarded 

wstmiatioB. No wonder he modelled 

)«<« h the prologue of Fmtil b remltocttit of one of the viduidh b 
the Ind^ drama, a parallel rinf turtked by Heinrich Heine, 

Goethes friend, &ldner, who otherwiM took liiile bteresl b Indian 
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IftftratUK, was also moved lo entbusiwlic praiM of Sflianfflftf, ffhlcb he 
found in some fespotts unparalleled in the classical Uteraiure of Greece 
and Rome. He ptiblldied part of the Sakui^ttiliX in Thdia, and in a lelUT 
to Wilhelm Humboldt Ih? wrote ttmt “'tu tie whole of Greek sjititjuity 
ii«Te is no poetic^ reprecntaiion of beaotlltil which appfoaches 

Sakuntaia even afar/^ ^ 

Goeihe also admired other Indbo poeniSp such as Jayadevaa Cd<i 
Ctn^inda and Kalidasa^s Meghaduttj which h^ read In Wilson^a En^hh 
transl^ijon In 1817 and welcomed as '‘a great ireaaure" Goethe s second 
Indian halladp "Der Paria^ (1824), was hb best. The plot for ^'Der 
i^Arta" ctmws from Ihe work ol the Fftaidi tra^ettcr, Sormmt {V&y^gc 
4 MX Tndts^ 1733), who had retumecl to Europe in 1782 ait^ yroir 
in India. Gocthe^s (xtsl Indian hnhad, Gotund die Bajadenef 
published in 1197| was also based cm Sonoerat. 

Whilst Herder and Goethe shared enihusiaim for the S^t^ntah, ilicir 
attitudes toward India were very iiiffercnl+ Herder was gradually bc^ 
wniing old and moralizing. The Sa^unlak had ^livatrd hbip but It 
was the rich treasure of Indian gnomic and didactic poetry that appcalfd 
to him nwist. Herder admired Indb, as did Nwalis and Heine, for im 
dmplidtyp and dcnoimced the Europeans for tbeir meed, corruption, 
and economic exploitation of India. 

Goethe, on the other hand, neacted to Indian Ifterfliure as a port and 
iin artist. Altbough be was dclfiibied by the harnUBuous Iteatity and 
lyrical mtenshy of the epics aod k^oy«, he did not care the 
tJitopadesa and pliiloaophyi and He took no interest to Indian mythojosy 
and satlpitire, flc teas particularly interested in jRietry that eipre^ 
human fedinj;! and icntimeats m a simple and natural way. Indian 
!*cnlpiure, with its variety and abundance of form, offended ha dasacw 
ideal of unified beauty. His ndtoirallon for India was strong and deep, 
but ii could not coitipare with his appredatiim for Greece. He 
fascinated by India, but he understwMi Creiece. Consequently Coe™^ ' 
tort actively participate In the espansion of Indian stodlfis and tlid not 
learn Sanskrit, although in iKe Goethe Archives there are some papets on 
which the poet tried the !>cvanagari script. Extreme attraction unac* 
compaaied by proper Intellectual imderstandlng was bound to unnerve 
a thinkfng, sensitive scholar, such as Gorthe. He tepresMd (his feel^ to 
his friend Humboldt in 1 S 26 ? have by no tneaos an avetskm to things 
Indian, but I am afrsiid of them, f« they draw my TtnagtnaUoo inlo 
the formless and the diffuse agaimt which I have to pwrd myself num 
than ever before.'’* However, be oondsteDlly acknowledged tte 
ttomendmis stimulus of Indian thought on Western dviliiatloTi, and W* 
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l<m«l I hr wfirfc ul ftrtimin Tmfeliiaisli? suuh w llu; St hlc^l limtIwRi 
aji<] Ik}p|j vrUh Itilerc^i utul tijifiruvat. 

]na(»|rcd tty Hfrrfcf'f tdt^(■]ist ajnc^t$ there ({e%'eluped & belief that 
the higlwi form of nmnAntic poetry oiuIJ be found onty in India. The 
wry reason wbirh mmJe fkrltir hesturnt (be Rnmnntia n ptetfEec- 
thm (or fnriia. nKtseqttemly. they diit not content themsetvcji. nith 
clorifyinjs il in jwfiry atmie; they Idtd the InurifLilhtn fora real .?dptitr 
of Ini)Li. 

rntU ttw «nt (i( the etchleeoth ecntun.-. Fr™rh wiw tlj* ktnipiaj^ of 
the (Jernvtn elite and, toi^ibrr wUh tjtifi, ihr- knguji^e of teaming. 
During Uie French hevtilutitin nnd NapofeoniiE; >Var5. Ikmiany iuflereil 
heavily. Afirr jhr war, ediKnted Germans liccame more aware of their 
own UiiKua^ ami heritaitie. and took an fnitrensin« pride in ft. At iMa 
p<sychQloftical moment Indian literature appeni^l in Germany; a certain 
umJouhied culitira! and historical affinity between India nnd Germany 
proUaMy ansurncd (rreaier itmurfnary proportion Ihan ll would have 
at any other time. 

fthakc^teaTe cm the one hand, and Indinn literaltire on the other, 
wmff 1 e rnain inspitcittoii iht {ifTmftn Rnmiintir ma^’finent, finlh 
were jiiirwliH wI into (knitany at about the some time nod bv the same 
pers^, Fttolrich and Aantwl Wiihclm stin Schlenel. The RmnBiitirt 
found in India ihac dyiuimir and rs'niheiic approach to Ufc which they 
tell vnu liirliifiy in the roftimlisni and ariifickliiy of the early Kuropesn 

R^ntec movement, and soajrht to sulisthule neatherir slondardr for 
utilitarmo 


The religiim, of India abo (ascinated the Romanlic of Germany; 
liTOiahc*ut ihe ncwicenlh tcniury W^tem felwioiii fridekm was 
fnsptred bj- ihe diwovcty oI Indian polytheism. “If o«r consider?,'* 
conimencs Schlttp-l. “tlir niprrior foitcepticm which is 3i the bask of 
«''i'--™l IridUn culture and which, itself divine, knowf how 
to rmbrace [n iu umverwility everythlnit that is divine without distlae- 
iwi. Kfix Wluii W In Eiitmiw call Dr wha* med lu tiAjl tilth, 

*" to advise 

stuilv Mrt B«' rT,!j ***/** frf<Rhin, he should, just is om goes to Italy to 
ai^«rhJl , be may be mtaio to find 

lodim itlrlJr '"™ ""I enthuslanfc Interest in 

- brmkn. HnguU, ami the 
rifln HmmirticL He bc^n to leam Smcshrii 

«II nod WM MTcaily nHmtl by ScbleseFs edition of the BJicgm-nd 
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Gita, on which 1i« pulilUhwi nti ejswnslve jimly aort which he 
9 * “tlw dwpesi atnl luflitil ihiiiij »b«‘ world lus »n show. lie 
that he w!« i$niieful to God for granliwrj him a life so loos be could 
read the CifitJ 

Ludwig van Beethoven tt770-lH27) also allraclEd by Imlian 
thouriht, 3? is ctrarly allestetl by numerous passastii and nntrs reJerrtOR 
to tmlian Ideas and l«ts found in the Ucethoven papers. Tie 
inlrmtuced la Indian Iftrratuie be the Austrian Orientalbt. Hammer^ 
rurastiil. who ftHinded s perfixllral for ihe dh^mmjtUou of haslem 
knowledge in l^irrope a. early as January 1809. Beethoven hart a deep 
intercsl in Indian fenowlfllge liinf- lieiort Indologlcal studies 
in Gemiany. I'ht! friigmcnis of Emlian itlLgwJiis IcxU i at 
discovered In the Beethoven iiianliscripts arc iurtly trttJ^tinns and 
fkiKly ziiiEplatjoQS tiie *tntl tlic CiW. t on 

certain if Beet ho vm Mmsdt or his OricuTalUt friends sflcclrd ihew 

for him. . 

The German p«M, rriedrich Riicherl (T78ft-lSh6>, f 

(frfenlal rjmmtJiges jit the University of Diangen from 18.* , V 

produced, under the itispitalian of .^U^ost \V ilhelm von • f^e , 
niim^Tosis skilful ImnsJatiorLs from Hnn^krii, puhlisbpd initts Rtifnis 
fmn) Indian cla.s^cal poetry made tmlian lyrics and poefrtf w) e j 
prH'ular in rH?rTnany. Amongst his mnsUtion* ar»f [»« 

Amanaataka, the RdjfAwi'uHiw.and the CrWCatJatfo, which lost nothlrg 
of to beaaiy, colour, and atn,os|>he« ia Rdchen's Gre^n vemon. 
The Indian pnon fs such a comply work from the viewpoint 
4lUuTiilion. .Hid aUiislon tliat RUdkert’s version represents a b^ian 
acccanplfshment. Of all the t^rnuiti poets. ll was he who last imder^wxl 
the rhiinittifr of Indion 

K’ovulk 0772^1801). one of rffirm^y’s gtrolesi ■ 

wrote in his essay, Ckmttf^dorn m Europe, th^l po«lr>% pure an^d colour- 
ful like a beautiful India, stood OTtpersed to the edd and deadening 
tnountajns of philistine reiuon. For him Sanskrit »im the most roystermw 
lingulnir. symbol of any human tspreKion; Sanskrit took him ba , ^ 
the - wlgfnal people" who lad been forBOtten. However, in spile of hU 
rttiotionat enthitsinsni ftw India, Kovalis did^ not rea > tm t 
Indian ihoupht. Unlike those Indian* wbo Isclieve the (Aj^tse «w i 
is an iUoston, Novalis sought lo perfect tb» world. Sirm t>. W" ^ 
F T, A. Hoffmann (17-6-182?) auempleil In create Indian fbamete^ 
hi some of hfc stories, they tnogreiam who. nJthongh imdltionalJy 
qssodated with India, were iwt really relireittitntlw. 

SchrUina a1«> actordrfl India an importan* pwttofflt I" hi* PMAtttfay 
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of itylialoi^y. He troa i great admirer of andent Indfan literaturei 
especially the UponUbadsj which be regordedj like Scbr^ieiibauer, lo 
be tbc genuine wisdom of Indians and of inanktnd 
Honricb Heine (1797-185^)^ a late Romantic lytic poet, whose 
influence wm enormous not only in Gettnany but fat ntost ootuitrles of 
the Western world, describej tbc India of his imaginatloiiit **... in the 
glass I Kw tie dear moiierland, the blue and sacred Ganges, tie 
ctemaDy shining tlfanohtyas, the gigantic forests of Banysn trees on 
whose wide shadowy paths quietly wait wise elepbanls and white 
pilgrbns. ,,, His poem, ’’Aul Tiiijitcin dcs Cesances,** 

Am Guifca dufiet’s und Icachiel't 
t'nd Ricteablunie bldlm, 

Und Khpiif, itiUe Mnuchen 
Vor Lotesblmnea kiilen. 


created a picture of indis wldrfy familiar in GermanyHeine's 
acquaintance with Indian thought, acquired In Bonn tmrbr Schlegel and 
Bopp, remained Important to hfan ihrouithDut his life. Hfat approach 
lo^ Indian worts was intimate and sensitive, but it did not lead to un* 
^iticaf enthusiasm for thenj. He did not care for the story of the rfvtdry 
beiwem VnsisUia ^d t'isvanihra, in which iie sow a paiaUel with the 
i^estJture ^test in media«^ Europe, However, be had a particular 
ledmg for Indian scenery, as b nrvealet! by his verses In his famous 
^ a/ Swtff)* He riemiij-k«l tii^t If the Fortu^fiM. 

the Dutch and the English had carried away ships bden with Indian 

tr^ur^ Gemiany wmild do likewise, but hers would be treastirM of 
spirttual kn;mv)ctl^e. 

.^though Cu^ow tilled hb novel A/ffAiguiw he shows no 

evidence of red knowledge of fndlan thought. F, Hrfibd’s atleotion 
was dmwD to India by Ad. Hottrmiuin's Indian Segat. In 1863. be 
wrote the story ol King Slbf who by McriJiciDg his own life sav%d ^ 
clo\^ fran a hawk, and his pomj, "The Brahmans,** gives a moving 
f ctrticept of the equality of oU living belngA 

(Wnun liTn ^nflJ-1804) was apparently the first important 
Eant^ ***** *wr(j'“iiionce with Indian philosophy, 

«rtain parallels between 
^n tboo^ar^ Buddhta philosophy. Uka On, Onddha, Kant de¬ 
clared a mimher of qjiatiaas uusolvabre. such as “Has the worid 3 
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beginnina or not?" "Is tl fwite or elanaJ?" SlchwbaUky hfts shown 
(hat Ksnt’s dodriiit of ibt categorical rnipetatiire has its couDtetpuri 
in Hindu philosophy, anJ has pointed out simiUrities beiwten Kantlim 
thought and kter Buddhisi thinkers tike ChandnikSrti, Mwcovu, ac* 
cording to Hermaiin Jacobi, Kant's AntAttks had 1 j«b preceded by 
Indian imters on poetics. 

These anf unportant parallels and stroo^y indicative of Kant s 
familiarity with Indian philosophy. But, eoasfdBring that Sanskrit 
were only beginning to emerge in Europe, and Europe knew very little 
of Indian phflosophy at the time, ft seems onlikefy that Kaat bad any 
direct knowledee of Indian thought. Howaw, the posriWIity of ^ 
acquaintance, as diattnet from knowledjje, with Indian ideas ibrou^ 
earlier Wcsteni writings and conlemporaiy iravri ocoounta cannot ^ 
ruled out. In his lectures nl the KonIgberE Univerdty na PniBia 
from 17S6 to 1796, he ulfeed about the physiography of India and the 
customs and manners of the people, and it seems IPsety thst an fntel- 
fectuot of his genius irould haw gatheted oibcr bifonnation about India 
and redected upon it with utmost care and competence. His observnltons 
about BuddHsm in Asia and about Hindus appear to endorse the view 
that he had ealctisive and nccunile knowledge of IndEto thoupht. He 
*aid the Hindus were gentle and tblurant oi other religions nm1 nations. 
He wis very much tinprossed by the Hindu docirinc of wanmiisraiim, 
which corresponded in sonw respeels to his own teariung shout the 
destiny of tlie soul after death. Similirly. Kant^ auecewnr, Jo^nn 
(ktllich Fichte (! 763-1SH), includa in ta .ifnwcimng 
rrtingen Lebcn i ior a Bhiitd Xf/e) numerous pnioagw which 
appA»3rtiiiiite ibe Advatia doctrine* 

Whllrt Kant and Fichtn were not fatnOitr with original Sanskrit 
t«t*, Arthur Schopenhauer (I788~IS60) knew thnn, nt least In s(^e 
measure, and openly acknowleditcd his debt to Indiaii ^steron in Dif 
Writ tffj It'lffr iiitd VorsUiiuffjt {The B'ewU ei IFiff omf W««)t “1 
acknowledge that I owe the best part of my rimTlopmeot. beside the 
impression of the outward world, to the worts of Kant and to the holy 
scriptures of the Hindus and Plato," He beliered Oat if", .. the reader 
has also received and assiroil-stcd tbe sacred, primilive Inrllon *'^**™' 
then Is be beat of all prepared to hear what I have to say to him, 
Schopenhauer, who was unusually free ffom nationalism, and who has 
been called the philowphcr of dlsiHusion am) profound pesimism, «ns 
iniredueed in Indian thought Ui 1813 by* oi* o* Coetfer's frietoU, the 
Orientalist Friedrich MayWi From then on. Schopenhauer 
inlaest In ISIS, he puWbhcd h» most impnrtatit work. Ptr Weti oil 
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H Wftf und Vonittttmji, tu which he put forward the doctrine gf pcs- 
shiiisin juifl the suhjectlvily gf will lo knowledge, AIlhgiiRh his uni- 
vcfsily career hjicl ciaiic to an abrupt end at thU lime, bo cmitinued 
to work rm hfs doctoral Ibr^fs privaleJy, Hr irud whatever he cmild 
Uy his hfljicU on at the Weimar Library concerning Judean thought. Of 
thew. AnqueLit Hu f’erroo’s translation of ihe Upaniahads was his chief 
»urce of infomtation. Schopenhauer, although working with an imperfect 
traiulnUoD, wascatmnely enihusiasiic about ihe Upanishads' philosophy 
and dwJarcd them n> be ‘^ihe protjudioB of the highest human triarom.*' 
for him DO study was so devatlng as that of the Upanisbads: "It has 
twen Uw iolace of my life, it will be the solace of my death," A few 
yearn later when he became acquainted with Buddhism, he regarded it 
os mare profound ihan (*hristtanliy. He did no-t think that ChrisUitfijty 
could ever displace Duddhijifn in the hdsL: '‘it is Just as if we Ared a 
bullet against a cliff."On the contrary, he thought that Indian philtwnphy 
wnuld profoundly alter titirupean knowledge imd thought; "The hinuencc 
of SarukHt literature wilt penctmte mil less deeply than did the revival 
of iitnk letters in the fifirenth ceBlury."’= Schopetihnoer, mofniy m- 
ritienced by the dlscostry of upanlduiiJc thought, has been called the 
first aposile of Buddhisia Id Cerniany. He was so Impressed by Buddhinn 
tfuit he cfainwd ftindanjejitaJ idendty of his philosophy with the teach¬ 
ings of Buddhism, kepi a lifonae of the Buddha tn his study, and «■ 
casloMlJy rtferrd to himself and hb followers as "we Buddhists." But 
there are Important dlfreremes between hU philosopliy and Indian 
ihuught, whether Buddhist or vedanuc. 

^Schopenhauer regarded the Htndiis as deeper thinkers than Eunipeaiu 
because their interpretation of the world was inlern.l and intuitive, 
not e^nd and fnidleciunl For int.itiiati unites mrrything; the inlel- 
iKt divid« evep'thujg. The Hindus saw that the ‘T' is 9 deliisfon. that 
the imfi^tial is merely phenomenal, and that the only reality is ihe 
Tunnitc Owe "That art Thou," 


Another German philiwopJter. Kart Cbrislian friedrith Krause (l7Sf- 

i**!! strongly Influenced by Indian philosophy. He 

probed be \ eilanta paTtloiIurry in his ItfrUtt/KXfn ibtr dif 

although he wrote on 

Hudilhlsm, Jahiijm, and the Carvokas. 

F,™n*^nir of a scholar of 

^.r^an phRosophy as os of ^ 

lraR«liitrHi nf Works on the V'ednnta philcuiophy and lin 

Irtn ltlirm nf the 1 cdontu SnUnt were puhlishcd in mi and in (8S7 

rwpertiwly, By imukting the wlgboJ ,„ts of the Itpaoishad* into 
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ricntinR m6 comment ills upon tbtm IncTtasetl ibe mwiersUmiiins fif 
Jndkii philusopliy «mi)iig:5t Eurojjfmi tblukcrs. Hr cRUrd ihe V^caiiiiUR 
fiystm one uf the grentot adsievemtni^ of htimRiiity in tht senrcfa lor 
eternal truth, 

Not all G^rmcin pbilo^hera were fai^iiyitrd by Indlao ibenight. 
Once Eorcfpe hnd recovered froo^ the ra vages of tlie Napoteonic Wars and 
Indian cuUure lost its novelty. European intelteclitalB liegan tu analyze 
Indian civOkatton^ even tf they had no [ami I lari ty witli oHgliut texts. A 
typi4:2i] example was Georg Wilhelm Frtedrkh Henel (1770-lSJU^ a 
tontemporary of Sebopenhauerp who, in reactiern to ibe undiluted 
nimanticisin towards India, |,*ave a full chapter to India in hi* t^kihiQfky 
of Werid Hhiofy {1S22-1£23)^ and drew MJme deprwitig coticliisiaiu. 
With hb stress oii reason^ be criticized the Rimnantics for Idnli/ing India. 
He considered the prevailing dcccnerato conditioti of Indian socleiy as 
its natural condition, and maintained it was a socieiy condemned by its 
own inability to rejuvenate itself^ ftegd not only applied etroncoos 
standards but relieil on undtfptndable sources—the writings of British 
ndminisirotors and Abb^ Dubois^ book. How lIMnformed flegcl was 
of things Eastern can l>esi be seen in the brief a!tempi hr mikes in 
his book to define Buddhism. ^'There is a great dispute golxig otip’' hr 
saysi, ^'which of the two religions (Buddhism and Hindnim} b older 
and simpler i for both there ate reasons^ but one cotmm discern it 
dearly The Buddhistic fellglon is siniplef^ hut this may tx due either 
to Ihc fact that It b ofder, or that it is the re^dt of a Refornwifon. 
fVohahly. however. Buddhism Is I he oTifer of the two."'** 

Vet It ts [iiieresting to notice a likeness be twees Tfrgers famous 
■'dhdftiticiJ movement^ ' that every' ides and ewtry sitURtfoti in the world 
l^ods irreil^ilbly to its opposite sind then unites with Ji to form a new 
whiJe, and the Buiidhjst roncept of the ‘ gnldeii mean." Hegel espres-dy 
tefm to Indian predecessors of hb logic of cofilfarilclions. Abo, hb view 
that man reaches hU full stature only through suffering b quite chiae 
to the Buddha^s declaration that life is dukkha. 

Whilst Hejcel reacted against Rmnantid^ and flfsiinst Schopenhauer s 
I'nihuaiasm for Indian thought, Friedridi Nieiische 115^4—HKWli prn- 
lesUcd a* much against Schopenhauer's pK£l(Hophy as against Deussen'i 
tntetpfttutkm of ihe Vedania. Nkizschr, however, was deqjly inlluMiced 
l^ Schf^nhaitcf in lib ^TJuth* ami regarded himself u hfe successor^ 
although superior to him in some ways. He found m Tk^ IT arid 4S iri'W 
and Idea "'o mirror in whkh I iepi'cd the world, lifc^ and my owti naUite 
depleted with frightful grandeur Although tw latct denouticcd pes* 
*linbin 03 decadent, he remained an enbappy mcui and under the 
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pi:nttane;it inHuence of Scbopenlutur’s thought. Ni^tische was v«ry 
appreciativie of the U|>&nuhada aad, indeed, conteaijituous ol th/m* 
Europesoj who, devoid of intellectual disceniinent, wanted to con* 
vert and ''ciwilLcc" the fitabinaju. When Paul Detissen told him his plan 
of trandadog ancient Hbdu teats and upounding ihdr wisdom, be 
expressed great enthusiasm raying that Indtan pbiloaophy was the opi' 
parallel to their own European philosophy, la Thus Spake Zarxitimtra 
(lSS3-!690i the most revealing and persofuil of all his writings, 
.VitlEsche propounded his central doctrine, the gospel of the superman, 
which Is chief legacy to the world. Passionately individualistic, he 
was a believer in the hero. He found in the Afonirrmri/i one of the 


sources of Ms own phUoMphy oE aupemun. He so highly esteemed the 
Hiodti test that he rtectar^ all other ethical codes to be unltations and 
even caricaitires of this. He saw the Bupremacy of the Indian Brahman 
Jts the implicit obedltnoc of the herd to the rdigious and moral coni’' 
mand of the ‘'ruling*' caste. NicUsche was not a natlmiBltst and showed 
mi excessive admltaTion fw Gerniany; he certainly was not aitti'Semitle. 
He wanted an inlemaiiDna! ruling race, a vast aristocracy of artist* 
tyrants. Seldom in Weaiern iboughl is the diffcsence between man u he 
now is and man as he might become more emphaticafly pronounced than 
by Nietzsche. 

Du^g the first half of the ninelemth centuiy, interest was dhected 
lowMds fridia as a whole, but in the second half of the txntury, Cenaan 
sKbolars were drawn towonb Buddhist thought ond lilerattne, through 
the publication of Burnouf’s littrodvction i FkUteve du BouddMsme 
Koppen’s BuddJiitmut (IS57~1S59). Even Ntetzsdie, 
who had moved away from Schopenhauer and Wagner, induded hi his 
booh. Rnvluotian of AU Valuei, a hjmn of praise to Buddhism which 
he frn^ a "btmdred times more fedJstic than Christ's KaUvity.'* 
Richard Wagner (1813-1883) was » pTofotmdly influenced by Bud- 
dhiM pr^ipitiid by Schopenhauer and his foRowm that he e«i- 
tnvduntarily become a Buddhist. H# was fisdnaied by 
the of salvation and the ethfo of compassion, before which 

otlw dogma appeared to be small and narrow. In hhs play, The 
^ Bumeurs booh about a ckandda 

her to find fuIfUmait ii> her love for 

riXpliArifl b*f P“< 

Parsifal in hi# Wj iransfotmed Into Kundry and 

from Umbreehta Atexauder Saxg) and Kingsoc's lance, which hangs 
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abtive Parsifal’s head, have ihdr <]rif,'ids Ut the story ahout the BiKhtha’s 
temptatum ihroiiBb Mara, In CotiefddmmtaniHg [TmtigU af tfit Gedi), 
Wahnbeim (the abode of dlusionl and WunKhtidm (the abode of de- 
sircl, for which the man, delivered front the necessity of having to Ik 
l>oni again, strives, are typically Indian concepts. Cotintlnss borrowings 
from India are found In Wagner's work, 

lit 1E8) Hemtann Oldenberg (t854-)9JD) ptihlished hLs hrillJiuit 
study, Buddha—Hit JLf/e, Tfachiugi end Cotnfnuitit% which added 
greatly to Buddhism’s popularity in Germany. Oldenbetg also edited and 
iranakted the Dipavamia and the Vinaya Pitaka. The ahtindiuicc of 
new materuil oad the inherent atheism of original Btlddlusni ln.«ptred 
some Cefinan poets of the following decades. 

J. V. ’n'fri mann created an historically inaccutate picture of the 
Buddha in his epic, Buddha, as the Master who urged pantheism and 
atbeisRi so that "a new golden age” ooultl be adiUtved^ Kai] fildbtreu’s 
dramas, Karma (1901) and Saviour (1903), attempted to ease the en- 
imnce of Buddhism into Europe, but again it was inltipreied inne- 
cumtely. The oiost complete treatment of the Buddha was achieved 
by Kar! GjdJerup in PUfyim Kamanita (t9f9J). He tried to convey some 
of the nature of Buddhism, and showed much knowledge of Indian 
customs and Bindulsto. 

'n'hOst a general feefing of weariness towards oB motteis of the world 
encouraged the influx of Ifastern, especially Buddhist, ideas at the 
beginning of tlie twentieth century, this impact was considerably in- 
ireased rti the years following tiecause of the intrUcctuiil r^lveness 
generated by World War h Buddhism in Germany was eticonraged by 
the poetry of P, Dahtke and Hans .Much. A portictrlorly powerfu! poetic 
treatment of the Buddha legend was achieved by Albrecht Schaffer in 
7*ihe Gffij iti lin Lotas (1923) whkb was portly inspired by Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s The Light e} Asia. Werfel's play, Tko Mirror ilaa. appeared tn 
1930. The hero of this play leaves an Indian niDiiJsteiy and through the 
“tntiTor man’* (the tnooi festal Ion of itlusioo) he gradually overoomes 
irtaya {itlution} and realizes that dissodatiDu from one's owo enstenoe 
is the highest possible abn. 

Most poets at that time no longer belie^'ed in the soperiority of 
Christianity. In Josef Winckler'a comedy, iMbyrinth of Cad or the 
Comedy o/ CAaor (1922), the Buddha has only a smile for the twelve 
Apostles who want to convince hiin that hts time has ended. The hero 
of Stefan Zweig’s The Eyes of the Etemd Brother (1921). the Indian 
yirata, attempts to lead a life without gnltt He moves ilown socially from 
one step to the other and finally itallaes that one should strive to sub- 
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iei:l (^e’s wiJi but not aitrnipL to live without jjuilt. The hero in Alfred 
titibtin s epiVi Atanoi 11927), l>i bziunlKj by the (luestjon of where 
the enemies he has diun fa biittfc will cantinue to suffer. He therefore 
L'oes to the liiud of the deed in the Himnlayas, where he witnesses such 
tErrlhlc ihin^ ihs! he suffers a bresikdown and dies. His wife who has 
folluwerl him hruigs him Itack to life. The hero then overcomes Rods 
iind demons, he oo longer rejects the worfd but worships the forces of 
nature. Doblin's descriptiuns of visions belnngmg to Siva's world show 
hU familiarity with Indian religious Hierature. 

Hemuino Keyserling {1880-1946). who found a strong affinity be¬ 
tween Christianity and BuddhtstOj was much impressed hy the meta- 
p ysital profundity of tialia. He used Indian ihoiight (n mensuTe 
Kurban sUmlarrU of conduct and morafity. The influence of Keyserling 
rrt. the Cumpean inidligentsm after World War 1. especialiy in Germnny. 
was cep utit^short-lls'ed. Ciermjiny, shattered fram the dhrastrout war, 
la returned its attention towards India for solace and new insfiirallmi, 
as li mdiuted by the pufdication of iimumerahlc nowls and poems with 
a predcntnuqntfy Asian tuickKrnuud. 


Ht^onn Hese, awarded the No!«l Prlie for Hteratu™ Jn 1946, 
nmujn nn lo hti yriuninj? for deliverimce from 

^o. and fram the tyrannical dictatcj of temporality, Indian thought 
^ Hifert rndiral {lOwibiJlty of imdoiitg the curse of individustipn, 

of aunih.Ifllf.tg the "idiotk one-after-the-oiher’' by the fa»tiiEatron of 
he eternal Mujultaneuy of nirvana. The jxisitive attitude of the 
Oitu also ap|ieal«j ,o Hrssc. Voru am) m.aya iin- the Iwck- 
;n».nMi to the cixnls portrayed (n the atatperkHspirl (Tkr Ctmt fff 
BettdiU Hesse hlnv^U claimed that Vpga had an invatuabie 
ITie * means of Improving his powers of conceatration. 

tT!?^ sequen^ of »n.uua love, wisdom, and seif-denial esperi- 

by Hesse as the resulVof 
mother w!' i**"** Tn /oamry ro t/it Oriatt, Hesse, wherse 

tomiirv iii»t^ in Malabar, of India that ft was "nen wily a 
■he S tl hut the home and the youth of 

tlTt^niJ. ? ] * <-bmrian, repcaterlly .ulisHtoterl 

FI STrh ()»6rt02S). 

m ha-arfc. Gusuv Meyrhik, and ThmuiLv .\htm,, drew 
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tijKin Inriijin isi/ilrrials. Thomas Mann (1375-10^5} gavp a »ifw fnlpr^ 
prttatiou io on ImJian story £r<»tti the Vatulapaattvimioti fn Tht 
Transfoscd f/cadi, which Goethe had pre^doitsly used in hli i>o«n 
**0er Parifl.*' 

French Interest in Tndolo^ is olsci retimed in their liieratiiTe, Mpr- 
dally iliirini' the Ronuinlif period. In qumnmn with many of Ids ton- 
icRiporaries, Francois Kene de lluitRiubrbntI ( 1 76S-] Ms), who ileefdy 
inflitencnf the Kwnmiic mnvtnient in France, wus an atihusiaMir itd- 
niirer of Sakiinfala, He had licTd in £ni;Iou<i a* a jefn^ from 
\'ar«leonic France lielw«Ti 1793 and iSQO* when Sir WiUinin June?* 
Iranslalioiis of Sajiskrit work* were puhlishcrl. 

\ fetor Hugo imllaied an Upanishad in his fmem, 

^'SuprAttntie” (1870), He f^athejed bis Information from C. Paullieif's 
/^r Uvrat Seetft de l*Orifnt. Alphonse dc Lamartine (1790-1S69), 
who did for French poetry' what rhateanbriand did for French prose, 
wrote about Sanskrit I'pics, drama, .<ind pt«try In liis tTeaej famUJer de 
littf nature In IS6L 

jean^jneques Ampere ; tgOCnas^ t, a friend of Hsto, h rejmted lo 
haii'c said that flLtrlng the ReiuLssaitcc Greek worh.i were fiven the 
nt tent Ion they duerved, but in his day Indian works watdd lie studied 
and awiher Renaissance would tte wimessed. IjjuIs Revel went n long 
step I'artbcr when he remarked that if Creek culture had influenced 
Western civilization, the anefertt Greeks lhciTL<wJve 3 were “the sons of 
Hindu ihoughf.*' Joseph Mery (1798-1865), who wrote tattrieal pnems 
ow the French Restoration, could recite the works of KattHaan untl 
fthavabhuti from ineniory. 

In 1825 Fhibre Jc Charles (1798-1873), who did much lo farailiariae 
bis readers with tlie literature of fureltm counlrfrs, wrote The Bride af 
Bauaras and /»dlan XigAti. Pou) Vetbine fl!U4-I896) wrote the 
poem, ”Savjtfl,” which b a short piece but {» indicative that the French 
writers had on accurate knowledge of Indian Uteratore. Verlaine becaine 
It**nly rnierested in Hindu mythoTtuKy during bis high school days. Hit 
enthusiasm was such that he said, 'T'or IndraT qae e’est beau, ei cHutne 

iTJUS dtigntte Is Bible. rKvnngile el toute Ts il^neulade des Perea de 
I Eglise.” (By Indra) how beaulifu] this is and how much better than 
the Bible, the Gospe) and nil the words of the Fathers of the Cbuirh.) 

Ij>uis Jacoiliol (18,37-18901. whn worked in French India as a 
tfuverninent official and was a( one lime President of the Court In 
( bandmnngar, translated oumerous vrdic hymns, the A/itanrmnVr, and 
the ramn work, Kutnt, His Tnasierpiece, 7jt Bitde dam t’tnde, stirred 
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a stcwm tif cijfllrovmy. He praisecl ihe Vedas in his of God^ anfl 
s4id: '^Tbe Hindu ;revelatianp ivhidi proclainis the siow and gradual 
formation of worlds, b of atl re^dations the only one whose [deis are 
in compieie harmony with modem science/* Anatolc France 
1924) saw in the Buddha best advber and sweetest comforter of 
suffering tnaiikind/* 

Knglbh response m Induui ctiliiLre In die eighteenth century was cm^ 
chiloned by the ostentatious '^uahqhs/* who amassed great wtdth 
throtigh unscmpul'Ciusness and deceit. The nabobs ^raised the price ot 
f^rliamentaiy seats and made themsdves otherwise objectionable to 
the old^^tahlbhed adsEtxratic socicLy into which they intruded with 
their outlandish waysu**** The image of the epic greatness of India was 
tlius tinctured by the monty-miJcfiig vtilgarity of liiew Engliahirtcfr^ 
Cotiseqnmtly, the first reoetkm of the English was ogain^ their own 
poQplr who were ispniUng the good nomt of Britain in the East- During 
this period m huge number of books were published dealing sattricnlly 
with the English admlnisttation in India: for example^ Mackenzie's Thii 
£airt*jrer (lT87>p Samud Foote's The Nabob (1772), Hmley iioiise 
i 17391. Qud a number of passages tn Cowper's poems. 

Later* English administtatlno become firm and setHed and lost some 
of its earlier unpopuLsrliy, and Indian philosophy and literature came 
10 Ik- known b England. Evun before Sir Charles Wfikins tninslaeed the 
mo. or Halhesd published Satukrit Grommor (1778), Afesander Dow 
had puhllshec) an essay on Hindttbm entitled A Dissertoiim ConcemrHg^ 
fhr Cnifomj* Ifcnnrm^ Rdigirm and F&iloiophy of sAt UinrftfJ 

[tT68>. The first European scholar to produce n real dissertation on 
Sanskrit Teaming, he pointed out the vust quantities of Samlcrit lllera" 
tune in eKutence, pita the fact that the hlsloty of the Hindus was older 
than that of any other people. 

Jones bad come to India, unlike most of hb contiemporaries, not to 
amass a fotttuji? or to seek adventure* but to study Sanskrit and Indian 
ctiltoTc In order !o trmi^k fndiBn leamLng to the West, Already fl 
tOM^ of Cftt*. Ulin, Persian. Ambic. and Hebrew, Ife had high 
regard for W esirm knowledge which hod culminated in British achieve^ 
mcnls, llTiCbt Brliisli culture continued to advance, he believed, becau« 
of the free instituibM of the West* the Eastern Iradiiioit of despotism 
caused t^turol stagnation In Asia. Yet be had greol steott lor Tndbn 
civflbadon. He was not a romantk admirer of Tndb but, hi fact, a c<m- 
Mfvative oommeolator. In assesdng Indian herlrage he employed his own 
qritemi and Western ^andards Hi^ Inirhd conthision was that Europe 
excelled hi the realm of reason; India, in that of reflection. But, as be 
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(Idvied deeper into Indian literature, he modified tut earlief t^Uuon to 
admit the impre59ive Indian nccompltsbinenu In the natural sciences- 
In 17^4, the U$t year of his life, he declared that , edibout detracting 
from the ‘neter fading laurcb of Newton,' the wbate of N^ewton's 
theology, and pan of his philosophy were to be found in the Vedas and 
other Indian works.'* His opinion of Indian philosophy was imineasurabty 
liigb. "One conect version of any edehrated Hindu bode would be of 
greater value than all the diMertatioos or essays that could be composed 
un the some subject.’''^ 

Jones' evaluation of Indian thought attracted the attention of con- 
temporary British scholars tuid writers of diverse iotereats, such tui 
tjihboa, Byron, Eind George Borrow, who acknowledge their elebt to 
Jones' W&ris and the fj/tf. His ffymn lo fiarayana, in whkh be deserthed 
the prtHxssof creatiofl, Inspired Shelley’s "Hymn to Intellectual Beauty," 
Southey and Mtwre often dte from Jones’ writings, and E. Kocppcl has 
roccnity illustrated that Shelley and Tennyson hofrowed from Jones In 
their QHttn Afah and Litckitcy i/eff.'* 

Williaot Robenson, Principal of Ihc CoJfegr of Edinburgh and a 
wdl-known historian, published his booh, rt« DtiquisitioH 

Concembt^ Andent fndia (1791 )■ dcscTiblng the knowledjge andent 
Greeks and Romans had of India, her progress, and trade activities 
prior to the discovery of the direct sea route between India and Etirofic. 
Robertson Lasetl his assessment of Indian works oo the exbting litera* 
lure. tiippTemcntfd by his fnctiueot conversations with high Britidi 
ofitdals in India, whose names he, for ncasoni of confidence, did not 
flperify. He found both merits and delects in Indian thought and iiteta* 
tun. 

By the hcginiUng of the nineteeutb centuryj whilst Britab had gained 
India, and Canada, ^ bad lost America. Her industrial rcvolkition was 
wcH under way and Bntab was emerging M a new type of nation-state 
combining an industrial capitalist society with an iinperiitisi democralic 
government. The newly gained prosperity and security from foreigti 
aggression, and the pride of posaessbg a calonial e*upire, produced 
a sense of power—a liniionnl feeling of implicit faith in her own histori* 
cal processes and pdftical institullons—which was later lo mujifcsl it*- 
self, not infretiucntiy, b racial arrogBOce- These changes ineviiaWy 
affected BriLsin's material and intetlecriu) life. St was dutirig this forma- 
thiv period that words oI capital bnpomnee m the English langitage and 
way of life at present, and which IBusttaie the chamdng patterns in 
culture and ways of thbking, such as faduslry, democracy, class, art. 
and culture, came to be used with new mcanjngs. 

Between the appearance of Wtlliam Blake s o/ /sewewre (i7&9), 
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iit whkii hr ftvenied bb tny&iiaii indiaatiDUr and lli^ deHib of Sir 
Waller Scotl in lSJ2j the Fjigli^b merajj^ Lradition changed its c^mrsie; 
ihe Roman lie ptriffll, in r?^ti«p aimed at Uheratmg human personjaily 
frtjm the fetiera of soda! conveniionit. Whibi English Romantidsm 
UfRely f>rnvided iti own momentiim^ it defjjly influenced by Gcr- 
rtiany in ihe beginning of the nir^teenth eenttiry^ and India played ^ 
siqniticani part, eUher directly or through the meflium of Gezmany or 
Xnjpblonism. 

wniiam llbke ’3 (173I-1SJ7) belief thai hnmEui life is a manUestaiion 
id clernaf being has an upeuLdiadk ring. Hi? idea^ quite differenl from 
the pre^i'alcnL ime In Cnghmdp that soul llie true reality and lU 
i:iirpc}nil form a pas.'^ing shadow, an eneumhnincep and hb lielief I hat 
I he humnii was divinOi are rertiinii^cent o f Indian tnon brn. He declared 
Jc9ii5 t'hrbil **wa 5 the only (Jod—and so am 1 and so are you*^ He rveli 
regarded (he Ijeastsas "'heingSp the Living ones. " 

Bloke £ deep coneem and preoccupation with fundamental question? 
of life, hb cfTiphasb on complete bartnoiiy beliveen artp moral problems, 
and bdiefs, hb tonviciicm that the human and the divinr sure Ontp and 
hi? fuiitistaklng ^tudy of XfupJatonbm^ Gnoslldsm, and the Bkdgai?ifd 
are clearly rnanjTested m hb writing. Hb Four Zoos appear to 
hfive a source in ihc Four GuarrUana (Lokapala?} of the four qimrtm 
of (he Hindu myrhplop>\ According lo Damon, BlakeV zoas were dirived 
fmiii (he ihrre (honf, ttjiha, r^ifas mul l^ma^ descrtljcd in the 

IILike 5 profound empha^b on myslldsm, especially In SoirjfJ 0 / 
Expm^nct (17^41 uud Ms printipaJ prose work, Tkr Aftfrriflge 0 / 
//rwvcn ffod //di (1was radically out of character with the lit^niry ^ 
tradiiifui In England al the time, aiwl he was long regarded as an ec- 
ceriiric. In T^r Uarfin^f of t$nd IIfU he vigoroualy and satirknlty 

flenifd the reality of tnatlm- arid elernal pirnbhment In Swfl 
I^prrkr^rtf tno^ he protested ajE'ain!;t restridive codes and exalted ihc 
spirit of tovt. Hb nvBin poems were written between 1788 md 1820, 
the ol European discovery of In dian lh«alure. thus Tudtan in- 

sfiirutjon of Blake b platisible. Whilst $Ofne attriiipis lo explain Bbke's 
ihimght as an independent growth away from Indian ideas could 
lieen conditioned prejudice against alien influencesp ftlhers arc the 
tcstilt of iluf iTitf&' inailequale knowledge of philosophical ihouj^l in 
general, anti of Indian phifoisopby in parTicnlar, Consequently, even 
Sfime compcteni recent studies^ sfoch as Desiree Hirst^s Hiddcff 
fLtnnt give premier cnn^kleratirnr to the Indian inspiration of BLike or of 
Englinh Romantldsm,** 

Thuntas Dc Quincej' {tJ85-ISS^>. whoESc qualities a& a writef art 
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fascinallng dwpitt crftkJsnis of hU iodul^rtitT* us ■ man, Iciitw- «mtis 
thinfi of LndJan idca». In his fointnu aiitobiof^phicnl nairulivc. Cow- 
ftffiitHi fli an Engtiih Opium Botef ( he describes how in his 

opium deeams lie was hmwded by Brahtna, Vtsnu, and Siva, 

XLomas Carlyle (1795-1881} found u basis for lus docirme of 
superifirily in Ihe caste system. Carlyle, who was s radical caily'm life 
and in the course of years tiecame more and nvore hostile to democracy 
and advocaifxJ BritLib imperfalism, divided liunnanlty into supermen 
and helots. Hb way of comhatifns armcchy by fmdlji|s lietoes who 
cornmanded obedience is somewhat renuniscent of Indian brahnianfcal 
supremacy.** 

Willuim Wordsworth (1770-I8S0). who eatprtssed the deepest ^tra- 
tions of En^^bh Ttomanttcisn, endeavoured throu^^hoitt his writing tn 
continuniente his new tdsion of nutuTe. which was so alien to English 
tradition that Jt was not until 1830 that bis poi^ was gfviMi wide 
puhik recognition. In iniimacy wUh nature and its beauties, he also 
fotuid a corrective to his personal despondency. Apart fw^ this, how¬ 
ever, Wordsworth seriously attempted to work out a bridge between 
mental and raateiial worlds. It is impossible for & person familiar with 
Indian ihnofjhi not to see the reflections of Vedanta in Wordsworth 
when be reads: 

And I lek 

A pips^nce (ba^t diituxlH me with the Joy 
Of ckv«tef) thotels; * sense sohllinc^ 

Of somcihiTi^ far iTKirt deepSy inleTfuiede 
Whose dwelling is the Itght <rf wliinsE lum. 

And the round oc^jen aM the living air, 

Aril! Ihe blue sky wul in the miftrl of mati: 

A mutinn and a fpiril, that imprii 

All thinkinff things, all obi«:U af all thought. 

And folb through aU tliini^ 

(“Tlntefn Abbey " 

Although Hindu iho«|iht is TecogiiUcable m WordswortJi s pocUy, ii is 
often charnaerized as ^^uncofisdous'’ or coincidHiiia for hr ts consiJenMl 
Ni have been deeply impressed In hi^ rofitaatic ld*iis by his enthusiasm 
for Trance and the French Revolutfon. Thw view^ however^ does not 
fufhcietitly Account for the fuel after his return from Ffunre nl 
I he age of Iwenly-eight, Wordsworth—together with CoierMj^e gave 
up his dreams of poUtlcnJ regeneration for ibe YtsUin of bringing ihe 
fiTtalefl poTsIhle diisree of bafjpiiiejss to the world through prtsprr 
ciillivatfon of $efi»1iniiy and Jmaginiitkin in LyrkttI B^iUadt fl79S). 
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»y ihr time Bdhd^ appeared, the works of Sfr WtllLam Jmm 

had .spread some knowledge of Indian tJifiught in En^aniL 
Wofdsworth's friend, collaboratorp and "'his spirit's broLhef/' Samud 
Taylor Coleftdj^c was also guid^ by the I'isiniL 

Ind«dp he went a step fiirthcr in dabblid^ with the supematura], as Is 
fcflecled In ^-The Rime of llu? Ancienl Marmer" (1798), AJtluJWBh 
Coleridge did not use Tiuiicm nmierial^ he was greatty atiractcfl by the 
wonb and pictitreA of old lolcsp some of which must Itave come ftotn 
India. Bis Eastern insi^tnilion Is to iUfme extent attested lo by the 
ehiiivt yet irroting images In “Xwblci Kbnn" (imj. Thfe influence is 
21 m displayed in his Oroissiiifi Iwe song, “LewiL** 

Coleridge emphasised the Keoplatonif! tradition and inirodiiced Into 
England the tiew ideaJIfm of Genmnyp wlilch n'aa influenced by Indian 
thoughL Mtjftt ihon any oihcr English Romantic, tit wnj re^Kimdljle 
fur bringing about the Htetury retrolution which regarded tmiiglnaiion 
as the most Jmporunt creative faculty. Kis cardinal doctrine, reminiscent 
4}f the Vcftantn, was the whotet^s of, and continuity in, seif-coa$daus^ 
ness u the basis of uienta] escperiencc which was all absorbed into a 
single dynamic forti?, the divine spark in each petson, the *^1'^ of evoy 
ratlona] being, the free wHI which was the eveatuat source of religiDns 
faith is well as of genuine perception. Coleridge was well aware of 
Indian titeratnrc, as h niiistnted by his letter to John Thirlwell In 
wbidi be said he oftco wished tu sieep or die, or “IDec the Indian Visknit, 
to float about along an Inflnile ocean cradled in the flower of the lotus 
and wake oiwe in a rtiillbn yearg for a few minutes.”*® 

John Keats (1795-1821 )| although lie knew little about India, was 
somewhat drawn to her as the passage atiout the Indian maid in 
Endytnhn (IBIS) Keats was fascinated by the romantic nspeat 

of Greek mythology but Endymim wns severdy cri tidied at the tijne 
for its un-Gt«k quality. fCeiLs wrote all the jujems which brought him 
such fame withizi twelve months of £9rdyffirm''i publifsttmi. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-jg22)^ who wrote Tfte ReieU a/ tshm 
awf WM otlracied by on klealiwt \en\vst of the Vale of Kashmir, 
propoimds roost tnagnlfloently the vedontic doctrine of maya in his 

riegy dedicated to Keaf^, AdmAh (1821), perhaps hts fineal stogie 
poem. 

The Me rtmiJns. iKc many chniife and pa?^jL, 
flmven'i Hriit for ever shbw. Exitb's shadows fty 
life, like a dome of m^-colomed glass 
Suint the while radinEce of Etemily, 

UiilD tramples It to fragmemo. 
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SimuJbineousty > song of tamentullon and a fung of iriimiph, the poem 
mo^ no dstinctfon tKtwten monilliy and bnmortolhy. Sfaeiliy'i 
possiaiuue conviction thai Adonais It not dead, but has "awaiuned 
from the dream of Life" and is "made one pritb Nature," la highly 
signlfrcant.**' Hliulu thought mnintaios that the end of the journey is to 
bcocHne one with the absofute. Shdiey's suggestion that birth intemipts 
a state of bUas which death ntiiores 

That Light whose toillc kindtes ihe ifaiverse. 

That Beauty in whirh atl ihmgi troih aad move. 

That Benediction which the eclipsioi; cwk of 
Hrtb can quench nol. .. . {defowu) 

is very dose to the Itidtao concept. Engaged in the punuii of an im- 
ittainahlc ideal of beauty. SbeUe>' wu bupired by hta htve fw the 
univerte, which Included not only the human race or rSTn atl living 
lieiitgs, but all el«n«iis of nature. His Icfcntificatlafl with nature — 
he bemmes one with the tnrh fn "To a Skybrk,^ with the cloud in 
"The Cloud/’ and with the wind in "Ode to the West Wind"—and 
penetrating perception of its hidden meaning approximate Indian 
Ihmight, 

In tSlOi Robert Southey (t774“l&4^) publtsfaed bis long narrative 
poem, Tke Cunt of JtcAomo, drawing upon ratnontlc matefiii] fnan 
India. Although Southey hod studied Indian society and Ilteraturr and 
doioied bis poem as on authentu: picture of India, hb knowledge was 
bnperfeci, and he graphically endeavoured to show that Hinduism was 
« false and monstrms retiglan. Based on a theme frtan Hindu mythology, 
thb poem conveyed tUtle of India, but added dbtortion and oonfusim 
to the British view of Indian life. Ultimately, Soutbey btmselt found 
the poem unsoiislactory, as did bb coatcmporBira, aiidi as Str Walter 
ScolL Southey, neither ns famous nor as lirtlllant as bis friends n'mds' 
worth and Coleridge, traa united with them in the ardour of ynnthful 
ideas, and during the years of tnalurity, fn reaction agabut throe same 
Ideas. The foreign tnfliunce in his poetry is M promlmmi that he b 
rrnieinbertd primarily for bis ouUattdbh settings. 

Tbocuos Moore (177^1557) was also attracted by Indian nuterial. 
He showed on bisight into Indian society and custdnu In hb poem 
LdUs Raokh (1817), which brought the then hugeatim of three thousand 
guineas for the author. Ttie Am ediiloo sold out Immediately and during 
the course of the century it went Into immminable editioiia. In view ol 
the fact that ntnreb were far too expensixv to buy fh relation to the 
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nvcniKfi mcmyJt of tbir time, ibc r^pid rcprinlii of Ro^^kk reveal 
iiHjrc than mdinary atDactkin for Indian aituauon$. Lati^ Roakh con¬ 
sisted oi (our narrntive poems woven into the romajitic talc of a Mugba! 
princeas’ love lot a Kashmiri poet, ilainty concerned ^vith deligliling his 
readers, Aloote pre^ted lafiia as a land of dozding beauty, full ol 
nioirniticeni palaces, splendid ttnipks^ and perfucncd |^d<cns. His 
ilervcriptiotis of the couiiir>\ howevcTp merely unde-rllned ihe prevalent 
iionvendonaHy distorieti pielure id poliiJcal India. He relied on milter 
uttdepcndiible sourtes^ and tKcasionaHy let his irrm£ifi4tio{i get the better 
of him, as a result of ^hicfi certain absurd, even nonsensical^ dcscriptitms 
crept into his work. 

hlM\y wriltTA used India as a locale for European adventure. For 
iitstsnce, India figured prominently in The Sutgion^a Daugkler Isy Sir 
Walter Scott (1771-1^21, However, he knew uoibing of IndU^ and 
hinied as tniith In iht jntroduclion to the tioveL The story begins in 
Scotland and ends in the territory of Haider Ali and Tipu SuUan, the 
ramous rulrn of efghiecntb<entui>^ Mysorci which had lecenily been 
conquered by the British after a of protonged and c^actmg 

oiinpaigniL Scott's characters and siiuAtions were^ of coui^, fictftiousj 
his knowledge of Indian history inaccurate; and be bad a Scotsman's 
love tor (airy tales ^ fables, and folklore. 

^fo^t fiction Writers of this period had no persional knowledge of 
[ndia, and used Ijidiau situatioos primarily to advance the popiUarity 
uf their worts. But the case of Lofd Thonms Babington Macaulay Is 
samewbat different and, tbertfore, puzding. He mis a welt-knciwn fnaii 
of leltcn when he came to India m ISJ4 Tvhere he lived for four years. 
Howe^*cf, he Tea<! little of Indian literature and mndc no serious 
rvalnation of India and her heritage, even ibough scores of EirroiTcan 
scholars had revealed the richness of Indian learning, which was available 
m any number of Eutopean laagiuLges. If he b,id done so, the history 
of the Anglo [ndLm tHaMomhip might have been dlfTercni. He wfolc 
one fiuiill volume of essays m India, but It was wHiien with such 
fenrour md efiect that ii was the sianilartl authority on Indk foe mmiy 
years in England. The ri«xiil of 1S57 gavT ihejic essays addilioinl 
(Kiritilarity a.t they were easy' on the Kfiglkh ear. Despite the abundance 
Ilf evidence contradicting Macaulayj later English writers confbiued 
to echo hh ideas agaJn and again^ tberehy keeping a falsehood alive. 
Macaulfty^i Iniik was a distimt land acio^ boimdless seas ant! deseru 
where dusky rmtisTs lived under strange star?, wtrr^lpped jdrarifsc 
and WTiue stmnge rhoractcf^ from rlghi to kfl. 

it IftiKsi mrpriaitig lhai Jndk figured In English Rutnantickni. What 
dues astonish bbtodans is ibat the Roniantk wriien found India of 
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only pi(saifljf antj minor interest. TerhapS the comiileritJes of n politkal 
rehiiionship hampettri a better uiiilerKianditu; ul Indian cultui^, Mrltnni 
entne 10 India to govern, acquire weal lb. live wltliout Intmuplipg their 
own Iiahiis and rusioou, and return liome in comfort ant) ecaooinJc 
security. Belief in thelf political ascenrlaiicy and motetiiU {trosperity os 
cviiicnce of cuUural superiurity pmaiLly rendered ihcm unteceptjve lo 
any hut the iicjuatLvc aa^wcu of fndijin »ciety. There were, no doubt, 
vmve liritbh adniintsimints who made notable contributions to Indott^’, 
hnt most of the traders, as wdj 0.1 the adventurers serving at Indian 
courts, were hardly men of culture; they were merely hiteresled In 
‘‘shaking tlic pagoda uee." Whilst British power was riafTirined with a 
certain degree of finality after the revolt of the upruing left scars 
on Imih sides. The British, proud and attogant with success, still were 
nundJuI of bow dose they !ijid come to total toss and disasicr, which 
made tbcjn cautkms, auspkious, even afraid. The Indians, on thf other 
hand, Hnartiug under defeat, turned to tnore organized preporalions for 
ihfir national reconstruction. Each side remcnibercd the savagery and 
linilalities of the other, wiiHoul recalling their own part to it. It was in 
■his atmiviphere of mutual distrust and fear, later wursened by political 
crimes and conflicts, tliat cultural fntercoirrfe between India and Britain 
took place. For mstwntr, John Ruskiti (l81d“l(KM>, whose opiiiion wl% 
colouivd by the events of i8S7, dismissed Indians and ihdr philosophy 
as “chOdlsh, or rtatrfeted in itileflccl and similarly childhih or restricted 
in tlicir philosophies or faiths.”’' 

Bustin wrote and spoke with equal authority and aTTojsuicc on sub¬ 
jects he knew wcH and those he knew nothing about. However, lie was 
a great teacher—he was Slade rrnfessor oF Art at OKford—and a master 
of prose. But he was a complex person, al once charming and slnisto', 
righteous and salatiic. He inherited a strain oJ madness and suffered 
luiermittenily from Insanity. 1'ennyson repressed senttmmis similar to 
Ri»W» in Ids Defence ef Lucknow. But these ore rairemc rwmpl® of 
tjiglish response in India in which teason wao suiiordinated to prejudice, 

fiuring the second half of the ninciemtb centwy, Buddhism became 
better krtowo in Britam, as in Europe. Irdtijd, since the end of the nine^ 
(eenlh century, many European thinkers nnd writers have prtpnsed the 
adoption of Buddhisiii by the West. Whatever their success, there is no 
doubt that io recent timw Buddhism, because of its rationu] and realistic 
character, bos paiiuvl pajiiiiarlty In the West, Of the thirr Easlem 
dvillxaticuu^, Indian, Chinese, and Islamk, the Indiani have innnrnrrd 
■he modeni Wral mo^t, c:;peciil1y lltroudi Buridhism. lit fact, the West — 
esiwciatly Chrtsiiaii!> — regutiiicd Buddhism as so poirerfuf thut ii was 
dangerous. 
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Sfr Edwin Amuld'^ fairious poem. The IJgkt of /|j*b pubtlstied in 
1079, which is based on Iditashicn singing the praise ol the Buddha, 
has iHKonie extfemeiy pcputir. In Atnerica it has gone thrtni fjli one 
hundred ediilous. and in ILngLiad between lifty to one bundled. It has 
been UojislAtrd Into several European languages. Lately scbolnrl ilho 
T. W, Bhys Davids (1043-1922;!, who greatly aided the mtetpretadun 
oi early Buddhisin by editing Pali wurces, hlrs. Caroline Kbys Davids, 
Paid Carus, Edward Conse, Chrisunus Humphreys, and others con- 
Iribuied to the populojily of Buddhism In the West. 

In l^RI T, W', fUiys Davids founded the I’ali Text Society, which at¬ 
tracted the niteotioti o( n numbei' of European scholars to a new niiil 
Important branch of Iiidian thought and liternture. In addiUOrt to two 
diuen volumes ol tniuktions, ibe Society published one humlrcd and 
seventeen Volumes of Pall teals and n P^l-Entdish dktlonaiy. The 
Buddhist Society tn Londun and risewheee has niso pliiyetl an Imiiortunl 
role In eipoabig the West to Buddhist teochlni;. Looking at ihe nnticcs nf 
meetiRKs and lectures in any recent issue of the London A’esr Slater mOM, 
for cninplf. one must get the impression that during the post decade or 
so interest In Indian thought, especially Buddhism, has been steadily 
growiag in Europe. 

ActuaUy, citrly In the nineteenth century, attempts were in» dr U> 
prove the Buddhistic origins of primitive Chrlsthurlty. N". A. Xotovidr’s 
book, fmtmMMe Vie dt Jesut Ckrifi ((InAAmns life 6} fetut CAn'iO* 
published in IBJ4, soughl Ui prove (hat Jesus had been itiltiaterf into his 
career by a sisleetvyear stay with Brahmaiu aad Buddhist modes. 
Many sdidari from dUferent oountrics later combined fn trying to dis¬ 
cover ol Christian dependence on Buddhism, such as Rudolf 
Seydd (1BS2|, A, S. EdminHis (1909), and Rkhard Gatbe (19l4)x tn 
1802 Motovick% book came laidcT heavy criticism. In tlie Engluh iniiista- 
tion of the work he endroswvd to answer the critkum, toaintaining 
that the doctrine contained in the THietan verses was the sarue as that 
of the Go^ls. differlnic only in outward appearance.” 

India even porlly conditioned EngUab ebaracter, for Ihe cotaiuest of 
India made EngloiKl a powerful political and mditaTy empire. A sertse 
of racial !«uprrtar{ty and national evclusiveneu, and of a predeicimined 
tniadon, Inverted uatiooaHsm whkh often irumifests itself in understate- 
menti and in dcceptivtiy dEsgubtd <dt-prai» for which the British are 
well kflflwn, itrkl IndividualJsni neaily Intesrated In coHectice dl ^l pIlT tf . 
and ibQity for endurance under snstnioed pressure, are mlural con- 
.vequenecs of the Bntiah assodatiott with Tntlla. 

From the early days of the Easi India Company, Indian worts have 
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b«ea rontinuously adopied into English. Typkat words Ate durbar, 
bajianr, pukka, khaki, bungalow, divan, pundit, pajamas, baksheesh, 
hcgitm, chop, chit, cot, fakir, purdah, raj, nahabj danhon, venmdah, 
vakil, xenana, palanquin, mulligatawney, chutney, swanj, and shikar. 
*‘The Oxford English Dictiorory," observ'es Subbs Rao "‘which rejects 
m'er half llif words noticed by IIoinaH-Jobtfin and does not contain 
words which have beame familiar only ta very recait tlmn, accords 
recotpuUcin to about a thousand words, apart from numerous oompcHuids 
and derivatives.*'** it is, however, tme that tbU tiiimber, large as it is, 
IS rniall considering the length and intensity of Indo-BHtish coninct, 
and also in comparison to the English words adopted by Indian lan¬ 
guages, The assimilation oi languai^ over thU period was condJiioned 
by the nature and need of the relationship, For instance, in the early 
phase when contact was predomlitanily Hjamioerdal. the words borrowed 
were mainly from that vocabuljuy. Later, when Indian thought, litefU' 
lure, and philosr^hy bi^an to attrart the attentioo of the Eoglkh 
scholars, English men of letters iKgan to ttae tennlodlagy from thw 
fidds ta their writing, Milton, l)r>'den, Orme, Burke, Scott, Thackeray, 
and T, S, Eliot are same of the eminent writers who made effeettve use of 
Indian words. 

In a unique although inridental way, India helped to develop not only 
Biitisb economy and social life, but also politkaf thou^t. The In* 
creodng influx of Tn diati wealth Into England created a new class, 
whose widening horiaoii for the deptoymeat and expenmBitatlon of 
politJca] idea.s required a setting of India’s sixb In the East India Cmt- 
pany Artom Smith saw an embodiment of the hated ''mercantile system.'* 
Many English political ntovements tested tbelr strength and fought 
their early contests upon Indian quesitooi. A few Engllihmm had 
succeeded in carving out an empire and enforcing an tK^^iaed, al though 
intensely suthoTitarian, goveranient. fndia provided the much needed 
^dcncy in administration and tbe purpose in government for the 
dHrniinonl English Ulwndism of the day, in addition to an r^wration 
base for free trade and the missionary activities of Evangelkaiism. It 
this Indian experience which Influenced Utniiarian thought, and 
caused John Stuart MDH to critidae Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 
He ailed his book "little more than the turning of an Indian lantern 
on European problems,” One obvtou!; example of Indian bRuence is 
the development of British tmpcriallsRi, another Ka In the reform of the 
dvl} service. Maine was deeply influenced by tndfa in bts study of early 
societies. He wrote after the pubtkatinn of Cevetnmetiti “If 

there was an ideal Toryism I should probably he a Tory*; but T sbonid 
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vrisf) to win Tli« trulb IndU nod \h^ Indi^l OSicf one 

jiidj^e puUlk men by ^itniidArdS: wtiidi imve Ktilc to do mth public 
opinion/'*^ 

Ecboei of Induin thought could be beard in lands only remotely 
ctfficemtd with India. For instance, in the work$ of Mthai Emiftwcu 
t ifSSO-lSKQJ, the greatest pwt of Riiinanin, San^ferit and Huddhi^l m- 
fluenccs are rnuAd. Emtne^cu tcanwfl of Indian fihilosopHy through 
Schopenhauer, lie also hail Siome knoivlrsh^e of Use R annk rb Lmgrtaga* 
aJihoi4;h it h doubtful that hr could read origimd Sansknt lexis. How* 
he iransiated! Frani Bopp's Glosttmurn Sanjkritifum and a part of 
hii Dktlciuaov Paris of hts poetry appear to be Rumanian versions of 
wcll-knowti Sanskrit texts. Forexamplep in Letif^ numbfr aoe, his vision 
of the origin of the worlds when the exibtent and the non-scbteni 
Weft not^ ij remfubceot of the ^'Hymn of Grcolion” from the Rig 
Vtda, The idea of nir\-aiui is frequently founef io hh poems. The Hindu 
approEicb (o reality and beauty b renected In many of his verses, todlnii 
literary legend,*^ and ihemes are al^o found In poem^ such *’God and 
Man'" and **r^ktng for Sbehere^ade,^’ Not only the title of hb poentr 
^'Taiiwnrnasi*^ ifullctte& hb familtariLy iriih iiponbhadk thought^ but 
ihr conteni deals wiUi the identity of Atman and Brahrmiti. Hindu 
monism b reflected to his 

So it h thit bird and man. 

Sun and inooe 

Are bora and die in Hmhma 
the Sarted^ 

^’htre all thbigi become one** 

Eminescu's poetry contains nmny erotic themes, such as Kam^drt^t 
after ihe Himln jtod of tow, the spark of creation, tliat Eminocu chose 
an Indian symbol to eiprw one of hhi intimate ^nitmenD h bdd aa 
**yct anoihef proof of the drep and wkle coaucl he had with the ancient 
llterattire of India.*'** 

Russian InlellectuoU, too, Tracilnj against the incrpasing mechaniia- 
tion of life, turned fowanis the l^st for insplratioq. Altikmgh this move¬ 
ment was not as pMimerful as the Komafitk movement in Western Europe, 
especially In Germany. Russia, aided by her rapidly expanding ter¬ 
ritorial frimikrs in Asia, acquhtd a new Asian awomies in her national 
dLspcwlfloci. In fact, even before ihe big Ruiaian advance eastwards, 
Chadaiov said b iS40 lhat are She datlbg children of the East. 
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. *. E^xrywbeti^ we are in cantact with the Bssl, it h from there that we 
Yh&vfi drown qur bidtefp atir Laws, qnr virtue. • - He gees m to cLum 
that as the East Is dedttiiji|i;, Russia is the natural successor to Eastern 
wisdom. Maxim Gorki {J86S-19J6] in a letter u> Roniaia Rolland said 
Lhal RussLi was more OriealaJ Chino^ Ik>$taievsky declared that 
It would be beneridaZ for Russia tn turn her soul towards the Eosu fn 
Foclr theie bos alneay^ been a. Mart of gulf hetweent IVestent Europe 
and Russia; the former frequently referring to the latter u the East. 

I^ToLstoy (1828-1910) re:|>onded to the East with great sensitivity. 
At Ka/jui he studied Orie&ta! languages and litcntture^ and came into 
clusr contact with Asian people during his frequent visits to Caucasus. 
He acquired an early reverent interest in tndian culture which he always 
retained. In 1370 be published a coltcctioii of folktales which included 
some lodhui slorfe. His m whidi he describes Ms spMtiud 

strugglesj refers more ibin once to the Buddha with nifuiiratiQiip reiaies 
some of the episodes of the Buddha's RenuncUtiem^ and seeks to detnon- 
alrate the futiUty of hunuui Itfe on earth in terms of an ancient Indian 
parable, n^dent Indian literature^ Mo* Midler's series, Sujrrcd 5o^k% a/ 
/Ac Eaiif Qsid hiterf tbe writings of Vivdcananda made a deep impression 
im him. He opposetl the Imposition of what he consideTed a dcgcneraling 
Western structuje on India^ but dbyigreed wdth Hinduism on a fiumber 
uf points Including HInclu eosmology. Indeed, M looked upon Ifinduism 
IhrciLigh the eyes of a social rcfoimcr, yet Indian thought hdped him la 
aafuire new siandoids by which he could revalnale Chrutioniiy^ 
Tolstoy' corresponded with a number of his Indian irictnis, induding 
Mahatma (^dht and C. R. Das. In LfHcr lo a iUndHf addressed to 
Gandhi tn 1909* Tolstoy quoted from the Upanbbads^ the Bhagitved 
Gfta, the Tamil Kurd, and modeni Hindu religious wratiDgs* induding 
\^ivdtananda. He urged Indians to adopt what hd called ^*the Law of 
Love/' and not give up their ancient culture for the materUN 

ism of the West. Tolstoy was amotig^ft the fint European mMIleclials 
who reflected on ihe problems facing Indiar It b well known thut his 
Idea) an r^iislance to aggression mfiueiiced MahatmB Gandhi. 

Indian thought mfl«k a better impTrasion not only in nineteenth- 
century Germany than in England btii even In distant .America. An 
illustratioii of this influefice is the .Ainerican trEui^ccndenulbi movement 
in.^ired by Ralph W-aldo EmEfsan (1305-1881). Emerson's central 
theme is t ha t all that mdsts is the ttumifesllon of a »nipfe universal 
spirit, Tlie development of EmeTSim's thought b revealed in Ms Journali 
which cover twenty years. India is first menlioned in 1842. It sccRii 
that ill ihe lieginning QuddbiHii arotued conflicting fedinp^ in him. 
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Whilst hp Bdnilllcd the KreACnest of Btiddbbt t^iaiihiwgj he was uncettain 
of its praciucaJjiIity, He was dm wo by ihc toncopt. of Lhe timamigraticH] 
of soul: ^"Thcn I discovered ibe Secret of ihe Worlds iliat aU thmgsi 
sulisist, end do not tUt, bstt cfily retire a Uule fioni sight and afterwards 
fctiun dgatR.*"** 

The dlscoA^ty of Hiaduism and Buddhisn Impressed on Emeri&oo 
that all religions are fundajnen tally ihe same. EUghty years later, RcotBln 
Rollaiid canu to a similar condtuhm which he donibcd os the ”ptedU- 
pc»ltian to Vedantian.'- Repdied by the iacrtasmg materiaUKti of the 
Wrtl^ Emerson turned to India for solocet “The Indian tedddng^ 
through its dmid of legends, has yei a simple and grand religion, like a 
qnreoly counteonnee seen through a ridi veil. It teaches to ^le^k truth, 
love otfaers m yourself* and to de^be triftea.^*^ As he grew older he 
became increasifigly de^^ted to Hiodubm and Buddhisiii. Nowhere does 
Emerson'i tnLOsceoderitalLitn &nd more complete egression than b his 
remarkable pocm^ ^'Hrahma*'^ which Seocourl suggests is a Lraiulation 
friatt fvilidjua through a Latin venkm known to Dr* Morrison of the 
Indian loftiluteH.^ The ptrnn muy not have been a direct Iransbtion 
ffTun Kniidafiaj but It was derived from him. In his es&ay on Pinto, 
Emerson explldily pcknowledgea his debt to India; *Tn all iwtkms there 
are minds which tndme to dwell In the conception of the fimdatncnUi] 
IbityL The rwpturrs of prayer and eotasy of dwotion bit all bemg In 
one Being. This tendency findi it^ hlidw^t cxpresston b the rcUgidui 
writings of the East, and chieHy b the Indian Scriptures, b the Ecdhr* 
the Bka^av&t Gt^ta, and the Vitkntt Ptirerui. Those writtop contajii 
little else than this idoi* and they rise to pure and sublime strains in 
celebrutliig iL** 

Another AntericaLti who turned bis attention lowiKda India was Hemy 
David Ihorrau (1$17—ISOI)* a ^^ungrr conlemponiry and friend of 
Emerson, He is cWrBy Tcmembeml for Walden, which much inspired 
the pioneers of the British tabom movement, and for hb essay, 

Civil DixbcAitnct^ b which he protested the go^^enunefit*'! lalerference 
with individual liberty. In lonie respect. Mahatma C^dhr* philosophy 
of life and progminme of action were stmibir to Thoreau^jL Both were 
k™ MluraliiLi^ tmtb believed b the dignity of human lubcHir and 
attempted b mn »e]|-suHkktit famis; both wm ve^tarbud, teetotal- 
k?i>p and non-anoters; both derived thch msfuntioo ftom the Bhagm^d 
Giiai am! both were rebeU against human inlmllceL 

Tiefe is seme ^irwtwty ubturt >fahatma Gandhi'a debt to Thareau, 
Thneeau pmiisam rnggest that hh “On CU tt DiMbedience;^ published 
b t649r wu* Gandhi's source book hi lib poUtkal cmu|:iajjpi f<M- civil 
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l>#caiis{r iht Nlahalrtm iL^d ibe phf^ dlsobedienu*^ 
to describe his resistance to the tyranny of the State. Beyond this use of 
NlentJcal phrases^ Ibi5re is little to substantiate thii ajseitloEi^ in bis 
dutobtopraphyT Eiipcrimmti wfM Tmlk, GAtidhi am) oiudym 
the books that mo^t inDiicncird htm durbig the fonfiatlvr period of hii 
public lift when be was iPEpernneittiii^ vith the political weapon whkh 
he called fn his geneinus icknowlcdgeincnt of delits^ he 

dots fiol ttfef to the work of Thi;?resin* Some weight has been lent to 
this mtsconctplion by an open letter that Gandhi wrote to die people of 
America^ cm the eve of the taunchJng of his Quit todia too^Tmeni in 
1942, in which ho showed his great esteem for TboreaUp whom He called^ 
in lull chmacterisUc hmnOjty, his *^teachcr/* This Icttefir however, oteo 
dearly slates that Gandhi had found in Thweau a eeachcr who, Ihmugb 
his essay on dvil disobedience, fiimWjf?d him with sd&fitllic 
tim of what he was doiag. and Gandhi was ptmctiMotii Ut hU use of 
laJiguage,^ 

Thoreau was deeply impressed by Hindti Ihoui^i and hJs imtmat 
contains many comnicnts on hh extensive reading of Hindu ten La, He 
wrote in i$S0 that the biSfdtutlDn of the VMas bad fallen on him tike the 
light of a higher and purer luminary, and risen on bini tike ihe full 
moon alti:r the stars had come out. Witl4^ contams erpIMt references 
to Indian scripturts, aucb as ''How much more admirable the 
CetU than ill Llie rains of the He e^Tn foUowrd a traditfoml 

Hindu way of life. “It was fit that 1 should live on rke tnalnly, who 
lov«J 30 wdt the philtKophy of India/' Thoreaa lirvoteJ the language of 
silence, vrfaicb fe so cooirnon in Indk, in his silent coimnunkm with the 
old fisherman nl the pond. Even more slpihcant, perhaps, are the many 
rcferenjies to Ihe river and the deliniLe eciuntion of Waldeti Pond with 
ihc sotted Gauges. "To dismiss all of these references as shnply pari of 
Thoreau^s temperamental adrnity foi India is to ttntleresilmaie the 
e^tniordlnary Infliicncf of the Orient on his own thinking and to mis- 
tirtdmiand the purpose of 

Wall Whhmnu flBl9^1S92)* who cbampfoi^ied Amtricao lotrflectujil 
independence, was Amongst those who came under the luBuence of the 
TfansoeiideniallstA, There are no «pljcii cjootatjons from Indian lit¬ 
erature in Whitman's writings, but he knew of Indian leaLii His poenui 
show a iDoug fsetioe of the brathcrhwJ of msn^ and It was possibly 
fnwn the Tninscifiidentiilists that he learrved an nll-itidti*lve myslical 
self-idenlificm loti with all men and aU things. In Soujf of My^tlf he 
»ys that ^^all religious ate tnie"» a doctrine whkh has alifays found 
favour with Hindu thought- In the nineteenth century* this cfocttme 
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w£l 4 pnijTrrfully rKifTinTirtl Fry Swam! ttamrjkriiitiim- fn somc' of his 
l4ler Wliiuiiwi u (iefimtic Inlcrri^t in llintiil inyitkeni, 

Mo$t sipiricont of thee is Postage fo indh in which he voices the 
clianictrristic Hindu doctrine thdl his own soul is one with the soul of 
the uais'flse. 

The Christian Science tnos-enient in America was possibly ioflnenecd 
by India. The founder 4if this movcnient, Mary Uaher Eddy, in cmnninfi 
with the Vedamins, believed ihal ntatter »ntl sufTeriiry were unreal, and 
ihfll A liill realiontiun of this fact was e^ntloJ for relief frcNin IDs 
nnd pains. In Stieme uAd Bealtk she asKcrta: ''Christian Science eT<’ 
plains all cause luid cffEvt m mental, not physloL It lifts the veil of 
fnysterj' from Soul and liody. It shows the sctrntific Tektton nf mnn to 
Rod, disratonitles the interlaced nmhiipiities of bein/t. and sets free 
the {inprisunert thoiipht. In divine Science, the universe, including tnan. 
Is spiritual, hamonifiua, and eieinal. Science shows that what is termed 
ntatier Is hut the subjective state of what is termed by the author miw- 
tvl mind** The Christian Science doctrine has tiatumtly been ylven a 
ChrLslian framcwDrli:, hiil liir echoes ol Vedanta in its lilrratiin* are 
often xtrflLm^. 

Late in the nineteenth century. Vivehunantla made two trips In the 
United Stales, and was received with cnihusiasUc popubr acclaim. 
There were, however, some critics who were ilMnfomied of his motives 
and of the concepts he represented, and who dreaded the influx of 
alien ideas. Both the devotion and dispute which his fecturcs evoked 
sthnnlaled funlKT American interest hi tndiun religion and thought. 

n Jesiill, Vedanta Centres and Ratnakridina hlissioas were eatah* 
liihed in various parts of the country, and they flourish today tw active 
nuclei of Indian iboughl. Even berwe Vlvekanamia fired the imiurinH* 
tiun nf the American people. Sanskrit phElosiOphy had made an impact 
on Aeoericaa otholatshfp by the tearhinc of Sanskrit at leading Ameri¬ 
can ttniveraItJes, 

Later, Tagore visited the United States three times and travelled 
throughout the country Fecturing on Indian art and philosophy and 
giving readings from his poetry' and plays. Hw writings had already, 
and have alwaj-s, leceivvd widespread opprectatkin. 

Becauite of the advance in the mass commiin leal ion media, the Indian 
nailotul rouvRoent attracted the attrofbn of European peoples who 
were ihonseivet going through b pwioe! of democratic advance, fighting 
against iroiFItlmuil and aridorratir opprcKicm. Fome Eiimpcan iniel- 
IfCluaU look a fnirely atademfc Interest In India ihmng this period. tiiJl 
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Olivers were tneiined icrvrnrds a ^nthe^ t>ciweeii Eaat and West 
Amunji^il the biter^ Roniidn Rdlland^ the French padfifit and auLfkir^ b 
uut^ndiiig. He deeply enneemed wRh find championed the cause 
of Indian thought and culture. He saw a dose aMnity briwfen the 
Aryans of Ibe EasL and Lho^ of West. He met many indiafi jn^ 
tdletiiiitb^ es^>eciaiJy froni itie Ratnakrbhna .Nibslon in Europe. lit 
wrni^ the Ai/e af Ramttkrhhna in which be sald^, '*1 am bringing lo 
Europe, yet uimwaTe of the fruit of a new autunm, a new messaf^e 
of the soiil^ the fi\n:nphf>ny of India, bearing Ibe name of Ramjthrishna, 
The mill whose image 1 emkt was the cunsiimmation of a rhoimnd 
years of Lhe spiritua) life of three hundred milHon jicopk-™ He also 
wrote the wnrld-famous biography of Mahaintfi Gandhi, which in* 
^]li^ed many Euro^iean thinker?, Havjni; read tlib hfoigraphy, Mira ben 
<Xfiuklejne Slade), the daughter of an EnglHh admiral, rmoimced a 
life of luxury' to live in the ashnun of Gandhi In Gandhi, Holland saw 
the eml>odiment of all that was simpJe^ modesty and pure. Suiprblnglyr 
Hulhmd bad ne^'er visited India. In dose contact on the one hand with 
Ihgorc and Gandhi, and on the other with European in1e11ectuals^ 
RiMiiRin RoUaiid was a unique mediator bcliit^n India find the West. 
.\LLhough a de^'oitt Chrislhin lum^elf, he often fdt that hJs Christ tonity 
had more in common with the rdJgions of India than with the church 
in which he was brought up. 

Of modem Indian thiiikers, hi. K. C^dhi (lRb^l94B) had the mtsit 
influence on the outside world. Gojtdhi has often been described m the 
greatest man since jesut; he certainly wjis India's greatest since the 
Buddha, lie represented Indian ideatisni at its best. All hts life he 
W'orked on almost ^1 frotiLs of the Indian rcvolntijonp but be combaited 
evP with go»i and In the true spirit of love. Saiy^ firuih) was his 
God; ahimsa (n<m-^o1ciice)i his creed. Hr bdieved vidrnce lo he the 
aniiibesis of the spirit of trulh. Inflicting physical injury or ultrring 
an unkind word, even thinking ill of otho^, were serious violations of 
uhimsa. Indeed^ to be iruly non-violent meant that one must love hie 
o;»po^iei3t and pray for him even when attacked. Xo wonder many 
GtirlsLtans see in Gandhutn doctrines a refleclion of Christian thought. 

Indeed, Candht was a great admirer of Christianity, and oflen ad- 
niitted the influence of the Sermon on the Mount which he believed 
tmitainrd Jesus* me^ge of non-vtolLmte, Frcquenily he wotild read 
IMssagcs from the Bible fn his daily prayer meetinifs. "When I survey 
*he wnndm^is Cross'" and *'Load kindly Iinhl amid the encinrllng glaorn*' 
were his favourite liymns. Hoinaln RoLland desotbed Gundhi as the 
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''Si. Paid our own days-^^ Gandhi so dtrvotcd to Jesus tltat iu 
ihe eaJ-lier phas« of his tafcef many ol his Chrlslian fiicuds thought his 
convitrsiati fminln^nL But bi^ wiss a Hindu to the core. Defining 
hU Attitude to A proimoeut Indian CbmUnjig Kali Chanm Banerjeej 
lie “Today my posiiion is ihat^ though I admire much in Ghrbr 
tianity, I am unable to idicatify my^df with orthodox Cbrisdaitlty. 1 
must Idl you iti all humility that Kinduisiiv 1 know iti. entirely 
satisfies my soul^ fills my whole beings and I find a sobce m the Bkada- 
l^ixd GH^ md Upaniskadt that I rnks even in the Setmao on llie 
Alount'*** 

KropotLin's eaiays iwidened Gatulhrs kind of pacific anarchism. 
His completely mm violent society was W be stateJe^, for it ^ms no* 
posable {0 impose non-violeiice on a person or society. Tobtoy's Tke 
Kmj^difm o/ Cod it WUhin V<m and Ruskiit's Unio This L&si oontri- 
btited to Gbiuodbi^s philosophy„ 

Gandhip alihuugh he beloaged to humanity and vricldcd unparalleled 
influence over mDlLciis of peot>le all over the world, ui all respects^ 
e^^^enUafly an Indian. A&a LfxndEm Tijises editorial on the day after 
hu cfeatli: “'Ko country but ludia and no religion but Uindiiisnj could 
have given birth to a Gandhi/^ 

Wbttrt the full reprecussfocLt of Ghancti's infiuence mre still to be 
srerif tlMre is no doubt thvy wUt Iw unending and incixhaustible. His 
phRosopthy has already asaumed a adf^perpetuating quality, Hb doc¬ 
trines of mm-violence and satyagimha have not only given Indians a 
new means of fighimg for their rights but have become a source of 
in^piratbn to aU Kckers of justice everyTvhcrc. Indeed, aon-Indian 
movTcmeni^, notably ih™ ted by Martin Lulber King, Jr. in the Ameri* 
can South and Kenneth Kflimda In Northern Rhodes, might e^'eti be 
regarded as more truly GaTHfhhn In esH^oe than slmlUr uiomnentg 
within India Uxlay. 

since the ilays of Uw Slontgp(n«ry bus boycati of lOSS-lflSd, fol¬ 
lowed b> the upim^ of the slt iiH vtd fnednn rides of 19bO-l?CiU 
the tiuvemoit (or civil right) in the Utdied States bas fawn straigly 
based on the Chkndliiiin concept at noiHviolence. The movement, as 
eipetted. has aammed a distinctivrly locnl duracier and personaKty, 
and hai gained notable successes ia advancioK the Ncftrci levolutlan 
in America, Martin Lmber Kins often acknowledged bis debt t» Gao* 
dhian thought and lilrnture. 

In Ntri Cetmany, the i«d resistAnce that ^wloped within the 
country itsd/ wu bupiml by Gondhian theories of (tasshitness and 
ooo-violenl revoroitei. Its leader, Dietrich ttwiborffer, was so impressed 
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by the possThility of applyinij tbtsr ickas to Cbristboity^ and employing 
Gandbian resbtaoce a^lost Hitler's tyranny that be arranged to make 
3 ^^pilgnmage to fndJa'^' to vi^it Gandhi, but pcjliilta] prevented 

him from undertaking the journey. 

T^iday, wherever there Ja a popular poople^s movement agnhi^t in- 
jusikti it pftKeeds aiofig 1ifH» m^plred by Gazidhian saiyagrahiL In¬ 
deed^ what Man Is to sodatism Gandhi b to modrm active tuicifism^ 
His doctrine of class coH3p£nitkm [tnd imsletship inspires hope m those 
who loaihe the prospect of achieving progress only through class con* 
Rict. PersuasiQn^ not coerciofi:, is the keynoie of polity today, in fact^ 
serious, and In some ways diverse, British writers, such as Sit Stephen 
King^IIaD and Kingsley Mortiii, suggest that nny resistance to niidror 
war must be ncuv*vlDlcDt, organized on Gandbian lines. An fndian 
Chndh! scholar writeSf ^^Countricfl distant from India, wlietmi the 
held b ready or rather where there are wofters in the field, have been 
influenced by the Gandhinn a^^proadi to Ihe .spiritual and practical 
fufion. Serious studies in Group Dynamics, group and indivfdual ac* 
tion^therapy are being pursued in great Uistitntions abroad; the Gin* 
dhlan quantum which stimulates higher loyalties and cohesion raiher 
than spreads negative crowd^infectioQ has stiiniitaied new socio1ogh:a1 
and appliestlDual research/'** 

Rmnam Rolland spoke for many of Gandhrs Western adnikm when 
he wrote: “Gandhi is not only for lodia a hero of national history whose 
iegerulary nuemory^ will be enshrined in the millennial q»ch. He hus not 
only been the spirit of active life which has breathed into ihc peoples of 
India the proud consciousness of thdr unityi of tbeif pawer^ and Ihe 
will to their independence. He has rmewed. for ntl the people of ibe 
West, the mfssage o! their Christ, forgotten or betrayed. He has In¬ 
scribed hii name among the S^^es and saints of humanily; and llic 
radiance of his figure has penetrated mio all the regions of the earth/’** 
Tlw American missionary, John Haynes Hdines. Heelatrd: “If I be* 
lieve in rebfrthj I diouTd—I mentbo ii with due respect—see in Ma- 
haima Gandhi the Christ returned to mir worfd.^* 

Aumbindo Ghose (1872-1950)* the modern Indian philosopheTp trans- 
farmed the Hindu spiritual heritage into a d^^rutmic spiritual evolution, 
Ue IS the only tODdem Todian think er known both as a Yogf and as a 
philceHjphei, He sought to reconcile the thjeorles of andent Vedanta 
with those of modem sdrntihe materialism and vitalism, thus attempt* 
hig to baimooize spiritua! and niaterial demands. He was opposed to 
ickntiRe materialism that sought to reduce man to ihe pmdilcBi of an 
bsect. 
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Tie Wievecl in the oiunipfesencc of the One and thu incvii^lik cuU 
niinatioji of niaii^!& eiulutlufi into an intqp^oJ aud dynmnJc imioa with 
Ilins In lift, ftfcaJity^ nUbough niwtifdd in self-e^ressiDn, is one and 
SndivLuhle. Inhere Is noihiog else InJt Hini, and to mluse His tmt£y« 
hariTioDyi and perfectkin idin watldly life and nature is the mL^Ion of 
ettry individuaJ hiinun soul. Thh was the core of Aiirobmdo's philoso¬ 
phy and the tcniniE aim of hi$ Vog;a. H[s Spiritual Keallsm ihus departs 
from the traditlonaS Indian doctrine of mayo. Aurobmdo was educoied 
in Kurope, and his phiinfmphy was greatly influenced by the ihtory of 
evolution and the Western poiillve attitude to the materliil worlds but 
be dLsa>\-er»i both of these dements In the Saiva and the Sakla form? 
of the Advaita,*^ Rdmaln Rollanfl regartlrd Awrobindo as the highest 
syntbsli of tlir gjtnim of Europe and the genius of Asia* He was an 
Indian rishi who hud gained a dear insight into the modem scientific 
mind, fn^tead of finding a conflict lietween East and W^esti be saw 
the edd heritage of the East and the new hnowUdge of the West us one 
organised whole. His philosophy* like that of Ciandhh was couched iit 
a lirnguage drawn from India's past, but was addressed to problems 
posed in the modem West, 

W'hiUt Aurobindo’s philosophy was moled in the vcdantic consclous- 
nesa, hts Muslim conlemporury. Sir Mohammed Iqhal (IS7<^1W8), 
was deeply comnutted ti^ Idam. Pofi and philosopheti he wTOte one of 
the nuMi po^iAnt national longs of India, ‘\Sa« Jahan se Acebha Hin- 
rlustan Honiara.^ He was well versed hi European thought and culturTe 
but U lieltrr known as a poet than as a phnosopher* atihough be in* 
spired the creatioti of Pakistan. In Gernmny* where be compleied his 
doctoral thesis on Persian metaphysics, he bemme ncuieZy oonsefous 
of both ibe good and the evil of W^esiem scieoirftc maleriiilfsm. and of 
the mnsequent agonizing innef cnnftkts gmoni^t Eumpean InleHeirtiials 
and nations He odtulred tiie vfioltty and dynamism of European life 
but criiki^ iu mechanhtfc and utilitarian aspects. In hb poema and 
leaching he ranbbed hi^ Ishuntc beliela with Western raiionalLsm, and 
was heavily IciEuertctd by NleUsche. 

Alilwu^tb ■ inys«tt, be prafhtd th* )<l(iri5cAlW and diviiuiuon of 
dfsiir mhpr than iu nrgatitm. Stnncwhjit lik* the BAaf^avad Gtta^ iw 
uigrd nun not » much to seek God m to s«fe his own true s*jf. The 
«sence of hLs ptillosophy was I be quest for perfect man which could 
only be achieved thrcnigh peraijieat and continuous perjunat efforl, D«f- 
inff Ibe last years of hw life. TqhaT was Innensfoi^y attnicied by the 
progress of Soviet Russia. 

Rabindranath T<morr f ii61-l941) was a poet, philosopher, educator. 
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unci jibo\T alJp a humanisL Fundamriitally jn^piincd by thfr Upoubhad^, 
be did nor believe the new Mm beltmged one nit'e or religion btir 
lo hutiiajilty. His visits lo Westem capitaJs were invariably attended by 
liiPiEM^ crowds^ »nH he became an object of world-mdc Mararion. For & 
especially of a subjeci-nalion, this recepiion iinique^ Despite 
Lhis^ ihe award of tbe Kobel rti« in 10J3 lo Tagore, against the cisims 
of such lamoua Europeani as Tborrms Hardy, Anat^ile Ffiuicef Tcdstoy^ 
and Zola, drew protects irotn certain section.^ of the Eiin:){}eM ancf 
American press because Tagore was nnt “white/* Perhapsi jfi honaoitng 
Tagore, ihe West was itndeastmrijig lo show Its apf^redattoo of the 
lodbn heritage: which be so nobly ^yrnboliaed. 

I'agore WTOte in lajlb Bengali nnd Englfcih, and from iQtl unwanlH 
his poetry was translated fnlo practically ever)* European lanRuagc. Xo 
<Tlher Indian has received greater honour in the West during his life¬ 
time. Such appreciation cotmol be altogeiber devoid of understanding. 
The WesE invoivcil In the conllLcts of political and mfUfary aligpiinents^ 
on the brink of World U'ar I was fruitmlcd at the futility of ma- 
lerial advancemetit. At this lime Tagore brought tu them a message 
whkh appealed '-to their intelligence^ their goodwill, ihcir longing for 
ermincIpAtion from ihe chains of dead inutter, spcakmg to whitep Idnck 
and yellow In the same language ,, , with the simplicity of a child and 
SI prophet/*®* 

Alter the wait EuropeV respeum* Lo the cuLtuxe of Asia took ctm- 
flicLlpg rortiLS, Whilst some thinkers defended iJie West, uthc^ hailed 
the East. Jn this process of European rethinking^ India and Tagore 
played an important rok. Numerous Westtem readers eagerly re^d 
Tagore's works^ hoping to find inysiica] solace from the frustrations 
of tile. M;ujy European rnteflectuafs were so finniy convinced that only 
H^tetn idcab could save thenm that inmrnierabk pseudo^irreota) so¬ 
cieties were foimderl ail over Europe. Many of these societies bad inac¬ 
curate knowledge of \ht F^t and practiced pejmtarked f<^ms uf pseudo- 
Buddhistic and yogic cults. 

ABionigst the many European IntelkrtuaLs nnd aitUts Tagore niei, 
Willkm Butler Yeats was mic of his more inilmate frietids. 

He dedicated The Q^dcner to Yeats, V'eats* belief that poetry wns 
the product of a tnyslita] experknee, a state of trance where worldly 
ccmflirts mdt away and the stibcDnsctous is transformed into anisric 
treation, bad Indian ortgitu;- Veals Itad disOTvered India^ tn fact, long 
before his intlnmte ecdtilBct with Tagore. He hod published his essay 
Tkr CrUk £fe-j#irjf/ in 1S97, follottxd three years kier by an es.^y m 
Shelley In which he ciuut^rrd tlwr tuini.'ilering s|iiriLs uf fnielfectual 
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licaiiiy with iht Dtrvos of th« East. Impressed bt his adolescence by 
£iRiwttV Eiclerit Bkddkism, be was alienaned from science; lliccsopbr, 
Huridhisnii Ddic I’orce, &ad poeUy constituted his world for a long Uine. 
In his Autobiography be recalls that it was under the unpact of p»y- 
chicaf research and mystica) philosotiby that he broke away from his 
father*s iiiBiieace, and he spent much Urne in mystical gathcrliigs during 
his school days. Describing his first meeting with a Hindu philosopher 
at Dublin, Veaia said: "It was my £rst mcelmg with a philosophy that 
cotihrmed my vague speciilatkitiaand seetned at once Ingical and bound¬ 
less. Consdotuness, he taught, does not merely spread out its scrfoce 
but has, in visicFn and in conteniplntiqii, another motion, anri ran change 
in height and in depth.’'** His appreciation of India, howes’er, in com¬ 
mon with many European intcllectuala, was more ronumllc thap aca* 
ilemic. After his conUict wifh Tagore and bis discovery of the English 
verskm of the GUanfoU. he turned mote towards the East for inspira¬ 
tion, When Sir William Rolhenstein, the celebrated Hnglbh art critic 
iijid painter who was chiefly responstble for introducing Tagore to 
English intcUcctitals, gave Yeata the manuscript of the Gitanjali (o read 
tiefore ti was puhtlshed, Veats was so deeply moved by it that he car¬ 
ried it with him everywhere. He records in his preface to llie first edtliun 
of GitaniaU; "The lyrics * . . display in their thought a world I have 
dreuTned of all my life long. The wort of a su])reDie ctdtuiv, they yet 
appear as much die growth of the common sofl as ilie grass and the 
rusbei."** He continues: ''A whole people, a whole rivlliattidfl, im- 
mcasurabiy strange to Us, seem to have h«si inhen up into this Imagi- 
natioa; and yet wr are not moved because of its strangeness, but 
because we have met our own image, as though we had walked in Ros¬ 
setti s willow Wood, w h^td, perhaps for the first dme io titeiaturc. oor 
voice os in a dream.’'** Yeats wrote some poems which had an Indian 
setting, such as "Jealousy.” '‘Knnvii on Hbrnseir' is hosed on n Hindu 
prayet; “I lujve livied many lives. . . . Everything that has been sliall 
be again.” 

The qtudity Yeats valued most in Tagore's poetry was his union 
of wnsuoia Images and deep sphllaal apprectathw of life. Veats also 
aspired io what he railed the “nnity of being.” to bring together the 
natural and the spiritual world in his poetry. In his conception, nature 
and God were oat Kpaiated by thought, and the ccmairicttng jtense 
of gum was banished by gaiety and joyfulness In which the creative 
mind of the artist had been freed. According to Veats, European writ¬ 
ing. desfiltc iU familiar metaphor and general structure, was no longtr 
occepiahle breau.-* ^irit and nwitcf ime irrevocably sepiirated and 
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33 a ffisult ojiture liad become cvtL Yeais could not fomkr miutt 
which was 30 JuH of art, Uraijty, sud music, fn Tagore Iw ftmiul a 
satui who siLng of the joy b life without dbturhlivg tLi deep mi3e of 
■lonctity^ ITalilte Taj^oren however, Yeats was keenly inierei^ipd iu the 
Yoga jystifm and ihe Tanit^* The anthodtatSve tests of these two 
systems hnd reached Europe at about the same time snd they istade a 
further impact or> 

Towards the end of his life Yeats moved away from Tagore a tiiile, 
hut he conlmued to dimw JiUipimUou from fudb^ which caiiLaEued for 
lum the vision of the final harmemy in human life. Like another Irish 
poet, George Willmm Ruasdl (popularly huown m A. £.) who had 
also ccune under the infiiience of the Upanishads and Theosophy, Yeitls 
dbcoveted an i<EeaUca] spirit underlyEng both Gaelic and Indian dvi- 
liaations, 

la his ''Mem'’ (1915)—Mem b the ceniral mountain of the world 
in Indian mythology—Ytinta ctmtrasts the peaceful file of the mystic, 
desi^ite the hardships of nature^ with the transitory cycle of creadon 
and deatmetion exemplified In the world of man . Vents was Lnlluenced 
not only by Inilfaji my^tidsm. but also by the secular aspects of 
Indinn rJnssfcal lUerature and art^ 

TtBCH of the tnduence of Inctbn senslar thought are also noticed 
in the works of other writm^ ^uch as Edwitrd Carpenter, Havelock 
Rib, and D. H. T^wrenoe, who found support En the Kma Sutia for 
their rm'olt ngamst the rigid smual ethics of an eariler period. This 
teat, widely read despite restrictions on it of various kinds, has had a 
far more subtle effect an Western people than b often rcallied- 

The mysttebsm ol 1\ S. Elbt, AWatu Huileyv and W. H, Auden 
dfixrly stems from Hindu roots. Aldous Huriey, an naciing crific, 
A brilliant novelist^ and a satirist of hb nge, w*3 deeply comsetned wUh 
ln<l!iin rcligitjns and phUosopfay* He vras, however, a highly sophisti¬ 
cated European with sdentiflc traimng. He tested both aestbeUc en¬ 
joyment and mystic e^eporitnee by whal he snw In omducl and behav¬ 
iour, txjih in himself and In the world around hiiiL He found many 
bulls with the Indian attitude towards life. V^et he was csjnvinced, after 
prolonged refiectiojr, that society could not lie changed unleos the bdi- 
vldual seinslbility^ cleansed of all passions, procoeded towards sdf^ 
realiralfon through selflessness, tn fleyawd Mcxtquf Bay (I^J41 
•md Ends and M^uhj (1557) be suggests that the flux of lime b an 
niurion caused by mun^a prcoccupatiun with his personal alFairs, and 
It b through contcmpIaUon that man can merge into the tinielessti’ess 
of reahty, For the finl time In Ends and Slfum, a pacifist maaifeto, 
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Tliisiry rv^rrrnTiall}' mmiiftPis Gunrlhi^ in whasf achipvmiput 

ine£in^ and ends afr instparahle. In .-(j&e and Essrn^i^ Iw re- 

^ardi-d afsa^sirmtion as a cosmic tragedy. TAe Peirnwial 

PAjTcrjff^Ay (1046) is yet another niustratioii of his knowledge of Indian 
thought, especially the Vedanta. 

T. Sr Eliot show^ considerable knowledge of and s>Tnpaihy with 
fiiniJuism and Buddlusni [o his wTltings. Tkt Waste Land^ for instancep 
conuln?^ referencts to a sermon of the Buddha and to a famous pa?i- 
sage «f titf Brthmfitranwh Upanhkad^ and condndef, like an Upam- 
shad* with ihe Sanidfrit words skantik ikantik (PeaceI Peace!! 
Peace!f!!}, Quarltls Ttaffimis hig fainiliarity with and fnterfegl 
in the Hindu and Btiddhist test?. In *'Tbe Dry Sah^ges/^ which treats 
time nnd eternity, he nmkes an (ucplicit reference to the Giia 

and to its cardinal doctrine of fihkama Afinna—that all actions 

should lie motiv'etrd rightness and goodness, not by expectaticm of 
gaio or meriL 

Indian influences can easily be seen fn Somerset Maiigham^s Tkf 
K4tiifr^i Bdgi, and in the wriiirtjp of Edith SitwtH. Christopher bher- 
wfvid^ amt Grrakl Heard. C. G. Jung interpreted Hinduism and Und^ 
dhlsni in terms of hb psychofogkaJ system;, and |wfnted out the great 
significance of Indliin thought for the n}odeni West : do not yet 

reatlse that while wc are romirig upside down the material world of tJie 
East with Our technical proflciency, the Es^t with Its psy'chic proEcIemcy 
is throwing our spliitu^ worJil Into confuskin. We have never yet bit 
upoo the thought that while we are overpowerfng the Orient from with¬ 
out, it may be fastening its hold upon ws from within,” 

Many oihef Wcstcfn scientists have been profoundty attracted by 
IndiaII ihoughi^ causing them to revise their own intellectual pre-sup- 
posittnns and inheritance. The relallonahip between the txxly ond (he 
mind h 45 much a concem of the Western psychologist as It waA of 
the amrient Indian phitusopher. Kencetb Walker, a famous British 
surgeon, has devoted a good deal of time and writmg to the sti*dy of 
Indian thought and literature in searth of an answer: 

Fftiin t^ poiai of \iew of scimcF we *ec nuni at in dabonite piece of 
mKhafiijto, hii artiaos dtlennuiedl by man't endocrine KiaudK llis central 
nervous fyitnti. bit hrmtiUTy efidowrctmlj, itnd hb eiivironnicnL From 
phlloMsphy we Ic^ri ^[g, opacity fof biourledgr is stnctly hmlEcd, so 
that by mt^Ani of (be iciue oigaa* itime he can firm Lnaw reality Tbli h 
cimfifmed hy Euietn phUo^ofiby, but 4 n^w hlM ii added ^rIn, as He tt. 
on we no fnon? and do no moir. biii hy rigiit vEm ^vr^^1 right met bod. he 
RTB pin new pfmers. understand mnre. am! atbleve mc-re Fimiily we have I hr 
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cartijrmiitiati of Lhi$ by Wluiirvtr ni;iy bt. ihf in 

Ih4£lr ttetd. whatever mny be ihr vaildtiuni In their £diiltnidpb>v all 
withqvi ejceptigo. contaia this idea of the p05^>ility of ctunge, ao that i 
maa imy become other Uum he h. From the poini ci view of iJI reli^oos 
inun li a beinj^ in whom are lying latent higher powers.^ 

Amimik'st conleniiyirary iiileTpretff^t of Imlfnii cullure and phihi^ophlc 
thuu>;liL, Sh llaflhokrmhitHii \ h ihf. known. Hh many 

wtyrks, almost thirty^ wrilten in Fiinititish with Drnstjri^ nrlipnal- 

jiy» his long pericRl of teaching fnflfan phllotniphy a1 O^tforrl Unlver^ 
sjty, and hi& eloquent^ lucid leettnes, have ni4tde him Ihc repress tat ive 
Indian phnosoj>her for mixst foreljmers^ His K:bolarly slotiiap no doubly 
ha^been aided by his pre-eminence tn (nihan political life; he set^^ed a 
term as Indians Rastni]>atj, rressldent *^ Tn fad^ well before RarU 
Imki'lshnan’s work iHMmr widely hnown, he had tnode such au Impact 
nfi the Wwt that ninre tlian thirty years ago C. E- Joad published 
w hook enttiled ffom the Eait. The i^kihsitfhy Jfod- 

hahrhknatt^ 

tJenfrallyi Racfhahrishnan 1$ fecafdtd ihe phllrt^ijiheT of a d>> 
namic ideatLsm chameterixed by a deep spi ritual note, a cat hoik mtlfookp 
an Qppreciutton of I he eternal valuer of nl! culttires and religions, and 
m abidhig^ confident optlmEsfn ag Ed the future of huinim civilmUon. 
His idealism contains, certain influences of Western thbkers such as 
PbEo and Hegel, but it ts Ksentirtlly upanishadie in It^ comprehcnsjve- 

He AccepUi the n»mii.stic and the theisilc view of the Itpanishjifls, 
and dt^ nut subordinate the mtr to the other. The essence of hts ktea!- 
i$Tn i$ the primacy ot the ^irit and Its manifestation fit inaiter» lik^ 
mind, and self. !t is not the substance of Hegel, Iftr it h not Immdbile hut 
dynamic and real. It b felt even where, a I though nowhere . The 

spirit Is the absolute, and is not mily inimment but also transcendent 
He Is a follow^er of Sarnknra. hut lities not regard the wotlil as an FFlu- 
slon fmaya), as most other Advaifinii do. AltboUKh the creation of the 
world U mexpltcablej the world lx not devoid of value and frnporUnce. 
He wfivtd prefer tn treat the wurhl AS a combinatiem of brms and non- 
lieinjt. 

thp other inten^reters of Indian culture who have made 5ub«tan'‘ 
tJttI imped on W«tem thinkintr. Anamb Cocjmaroswamy f1S77-l94T) 
is tiniqnr. Bom in Ceylon of a highly succrssfu! Ceyfofle.qe luiTTister 
anil a Britlidt mother, and orifunally trained as a lif became 

a sdinlar atsd phiiusopber wholly w«M«! to the Indian tradition. ITI» 
masterly analysis of Indian culture cshiHiis a rare comhirtatfon of 
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sdeutiitc lii%'«£U^tlon awl Asiatic lormutaUan. His researdifi* include 
wnric on archaeoltigy, phnoJogy, koA<^r^hy, nuil^hysics, and religion. 
For ihc last thirty yean of hb life he worked at the Boston Miisetun 
of Fine Arts. His writing revtftU a det'Oled, painstaking, and erudite 
^scholarship, encj'clo^Ktedk btelled. and sensitive Insight. Hb works 
have Acquired such a high degree of authority that it is virtually im- 
pnasible to pick up any significant modem work on Indian art which 
has not drawn upon Coomarnswainy. 

He wanted India to riimaia indlan and continue to demonstrate that 
a pattern of life root«l in religioa and philosophy can also be eluant, 
graceful, and fully satisfying. In India philosophy has been the key to 
the understanding of concrete life, not a mere intellectual esertise in 
abstract thought 

In Jngdish Chandm Bose (18SA'I$37) can be seen a remarkable 
Indian response to Western Impact. Bose, a pioneer of modem Indian 
sefence, ootnbfned ancient Indian introspeettve methods with modern 
espertmentul methods to demonstrate “the imiveraal livingness of mat¬ 
ter" or "the omnipresence of Ule In Matter.” He demonstrated by 
Inhomtory tests, using special s^entitle instrumcits of extreme dellcaey 
and preciaion, that plants possessed life. Modem science thus endorsed 
rhe ancient upankhadic truth that the entire universe is bom of a 
life-force and Is quivering with a touch of animation. His work lepre- 
senla the (ritimph of spirituality over estreme materiBjJsm. 

In (897, twn disciples of Sri Ramakrishnn, Swamt Vtvekananda 
(1S6J-190I> and Swami Brahmananda (1865-1972), founded the 
Kajualtrishrui MIssian trilh its hmdquiirtcrs at Beltir near Caktiiia. 
Whilst Brahmananda renudacd In India as head of the organitatloo, 
% Ivekanojida pioneered the estahtlshmmt of Ramakrishtui Missions 
in America and other W'ealeTa countries. Hnwevuf, when Vivekananda 
first vWeed the United Stales in 1895 lo attend the VVorTd>Pat11ainmt 
of Rdigtons it Chicago, he did not come as a missionary of the Ram- 
akiishni cult but as an exponent of Vediinta philowphy. Hence Vedanta 
philooophy (ml further drculailon before the Ramakridma move- 
tnml gained currency. In any case, the (iistiuclion between Ihc two [s 
Shall. 

Vlvtkananda boldly proclaimed that Vedanta was lieatJned to be the 
religion of mankind. He received a spontaneous ovatkin at the Chicago 
meeting when he gave hi* lemailubtc [ircsentation of the Hindu re¬ 
ligion. He won popular recognition abroad for India's aadeat dvilisa- 
tion, foe the Vedanta pWlosuphy, otkI far India's newborn dalin to 
oaiionliood. Such was the Impact of bis petsemafity that wherever he 
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wenl, b Hiirope, China, w Egypt, be cnaLecl a mioor 5«isi- 

iimi; [n America be was called the ^^cyckmk Hindu/' 

The influence oi \''ivekaziantla and Lbc Ramakruhna MUsiona, 
through iheir maihs m almost every Western capital, h considerable. 
Although essentially Hbdu, they advocale the oneness of dJ religlofu 
and Lhe doctrine of "one god of the many paths/’ This extrone re¬ 
ligious tolerance has a naturii} apped to many In the Wesip There ore 
botnet bowr\^cr« who dread a deeper challenge in this "live and kt live*' 
opproock 

How deeply Indian ideas have impressed the VVestem mind threrugb 
Theosophy can be gouged hy the great populsrity of the wofts of J. 
Krlshnamurd (1S9S- )> who vias aeddmed in bis youth os ^"Mes¬ 

siah." The centml theme o( KriKhnamurLi's leacfalng Is that h is through 
scU knowledge that man comes to eimial rcaEty. 

The tarn Theosophy is a trandatioo of the Smiskrii term, Brahma- 
vidya. First usctl In the third century by the Greek philosopher, Iambi 
thus, it mcani the inner knowledge comcernjng the tblngs of God. In 
its modcjm $en$ep Theotsophy was a movefEieui founded by Madamt If. 
l\ blavatsky in lS7S m jNew Yoxkp The Theosophicdl Society i$ a 
^Urion body who^e creed is that there is no religion higher ihan 
truth, Jl seeks to form a nucleua of the univcTsal brotlierhood of 
huniuuityp wilhoui dklinctlou of nice^ creed, sex, caute, or colour; 
lo encourage the study of oofoparative religion, philosophy, and science; 
and to inveatjgate mtexplabied laws of nature and the power? latent fn 
man. 

Tbeosqihyi signifying a knowledge of Brahman or the Absolute^ 
clotefy foltow? (he concepts propounded by the Upaniahads and Indian 
philp^bics. Foe example, the doctrine of the one transcendenti 
erernal, all pervading. nH ausiaining^ sdf^idatenL life, and of the re- 
tneamatiop and liberation of soul bear deep oBmity to Hindu idea?^ 
Tbeosophists regard India as the gimrdlau of secret wisdom and esoteric 
acknee, amf the chief exponent of the ironscendent unity of all rdlgions. 

In addition to the Indiumce of the Theosopbica] Society in the West, 
TTnf05Jtjphy has also had a notable impact in tbe countries to the cast of 
India. In Indonesia, for insiancei early natlonalhni came under Tbeo* 
sophist influence through Taman Sima, Hterally garden of pupib, and 
Sukarno at one time subsenbed lo Theosophy. Madame Blavaisky 
founded a branch of the Tbeowphlcal Society in Java in 1&83; by 1010 
It had a membership of over two thousand, about half of wbkh ww 
Europeans^ and the rest Indonesians and Chinese. The TheosopWeal 
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miivcninit iii also ran ils uwit schooU, railed ibe Arjaiuk 

SchtMib. 

Vogn, which seekj Eu join the unciilighlentd iisiturc of niiin lu ihe 
etiliKhlciiefl nitd divine of hiin^f through knawlcdge anti diad* 
pliae of mind and body, is lieconiin^ Increasingly popular in the West, 
['be Western world is Lest acquainted with Hatha-yoga {the yoga of 
body control}, as is indicated by a fioiKl of publications on the subject 
and the rapidly growing nunitier of Yoga schtxrb. Paul B run ton The 
Hidden Teething Beyond I’ojso, published in 1941, has gone through 
eleven printings. The first ofikiitl rocognilion by a British local an* 
ihorily was given recently when the Birmingham City Council intro* 
ducerf courses in }'oga. for which there had been a growfog demand for 
wme years. kt{.H>rttng on the Birmingham Yoga .Sduxds, the Times 
{London) on 2i Fcbruaiy 1965 observod; ''The attractions are often 
rdaxatiuu and gentle eaeicfse. and the air of Ortental mystery whicli 
suitdiumIs the rlttAses. The long list of pleasures Fiom which a fulltime 
yogi shoiitd abstain seem not to be oliserved by night school students, 
^iany of them say they wmild not want to 'go in any deeper/ but in 
subtle wap the cjanecs have changed some or their beliers." 

TV father of the Voga phi1nso|rhy, T’alanjali. dertned it as "re¬ 
straining the mind-stuff from taking vurious forms.’' Based on psjxho* 
logical Eunnrptjon by the projier iraining of mind, Ycjiga aims to reach 
the higher levels of coosciousness. It b a method of fituliiig things 
out for MAbelr rather than ■ preconceived nirtaphysksi theory of rtallty 
or of ladvrrsf. Vugs aims at removing siifTering, sbi, and all imperfec- 
tioos caused by aivVye {jgnofance), egoUmi, attachment, aversion, and 
clinging (o life, which belie the true nature of self. By cliiniRaluig these 
idutacifs ihniugh knowledge or illumitiaiioo, and by controUmg the 
(low of iileas in ones mind, one am Iwcome a true man. ft is only 
luUm! that jnich a widely koowis system shotild he wrongly interpreted 
and even denounced at times for its quiuul practices. .Appaicntly Its 
innucnce perturbed a widely read rtlufaUied British writer so deeply 
that he venomuuHly attacked Indian ihoughl. atwut which he knew, by 
hia own conf^ion, but little, and reiterated the prejudices of those 
who lire cuminced ttui Western philosophies are the unfailing stand¬ 
ards of all truth.** 

The growing inllueiice of [ndion thought la recent years has indeed 
frightened s««iii: Western religious writers, such os flendrik Kraemei 
iirurfd (yUuttt find U orW Religions), who have designated it as the 
Bastern invasion of the West," Ferhufe; excessive anxiety to defend the 
Western Christian tradition may have led Kraemw to over-Wt Indian 
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inflgpncf?. Bui ihm are rnany Eurnpcm schulaf^ who have rlc^ciiittcefl 
liuHiin Ibuu^ht iu unniutakaliLe tmnSp WheUter rcsfKJiiM or rcdlstimcr, 
admiratEon or denun^iatiotir all are equaUy mdEcaiivc of mipract smd 
5tiitiulii3. 

fd a limited way th£ nii^tEcm of Indian labour to other caiintries 
provided yet nnoiher liitk between India and the ittitsiEle worid. Indian 
hitlers bej^n to move To other countries In ISSO^ tnaiidy to v^ork on 
British piantnlions. Tius ruade the aboliLloti of slaver)^ eonijniercblly 
pofi^le a few years kleri when the notorious indenture sytleni was 
itLtmdiited in the British Empire. Indian fnignition^ enforcnl ut volun¬ 
tary, has possibly been second only lo that of the Eurupeiins. Whilst 
it does not come aitywbere near the tombined migraiJcin a1 all the 
Europeiin countries^ it csceeris—in absdute numbers, not m the pro- 
portion of popufatlon^the recorded overseas migration of any single 
country^ According to one estimate, twenty^eight mllLion Indians mi¬ 
grated 10 %'arious countries between 1834 and 1932. Today there are 
said to be more than four million Indians in forty countries nil uver ibe 
globe, la some of which they form a majority, such as British Guiami^ 
FIjb ^od Mauritius, In some they const It ute strong ititnoritieit; in 
Britain, a recent estimate would show them to he over forty thousand. 
Their economic and politkal importance is oonsldcriihle, and there musi 
also be a significant cultural impact. 

Ad intportant social survey, carried out in Britain about ten years 
produced some .surprising results. A representative !tampte at five 
thousand persons, ol both seies and d] ages and classes, was chos^ 
for questionlnK- Sorly a f^uarier of tbe popuktloa of Engbnd did nnt 
consifier that they belonged to any rellgiun or denamimition. Almut 
hnif the population—forty-seven per cent — wpr^^ed a positive belief 
in & future lifer a third—thirty per cent—stated that they were micer- 
tnin, ^\'hat is mo^i significant, hwe^-er^ Is that a quarter of all those 
who professed belief fn an afier-fifc-^on eighth of ihc population—did 
noi believe that this after-life would be eternal; rfeven psT cent of the 
believers actually declam! their faith in transmipniilon, 'fhb was 
"perhaps the tnost surprifing slagle piece of Informatiim lu be derived 
from this research.*^^^ Bdief in remcartiatloit is a typtrally Indian dne- 
Iritie and Is contrary to the creeds of Kumpc: and w'estem Aria. 

Politically and intdiectually !t was inevitable that there should luive 
been some reaction Id turope against an invasion of Indian feamlag. 
Rractloo against alien Idea*? appears to Iw a common human Irrationality. 
Certainly, the nature of political ndaibtiships and Eiaiinnallsttc pride 
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utidcfstandoljry pJayed h sipificant role, Euiopean nsUons generally 
were more receptive to Indian tdeaa during the early period of their 
relalfonehip *hich was based oti rdalive equality. But is Kmopwin 
l»Htji:aI, technological and econotuk supremacy over Asia caine to be 
recognised, an altitude of superiority crept Into the European— 4 nd 
particularly the British—otiilook. The inRuence of pnlitical relfition- 
ahJps on cultural intertourse b further illustrated by the fact that, once 
the British liecame overlords of lodla, Indian leaming drew more 
sympathetic and Imaginative understanding from other European coun* 
tries than it did from ihc BritiEh. 

The discovery of ladlan thought by European scholars in the eight¬ 
eenth and nineteenih centtiiies ted to an outbuisl of ndmirallaft and 
entbuaiasm, mainly because they fell that Indian thongbt Riled a need 
In their European culture. Meither Christianity iu» the classical cultures 
of Greece and Rome mre considered satisfactory any more and the 
European Inteltlgentsut sought to apply the new knowledge, brought In 
Increasliiidy by Indologists, to their own spirlttial preoccupaiitnu. Upon 
closer examination of Indian thought. whHsl aom* of the deeper fdeos 
were Tevealedj illusions were eiposisL Even some admires became criif- 
^ and sceptical. Both rcacdom were based on insuHident knowledge. 
Goethe bimadf moaTcI from one opinion to the other, although be enn- 
tinually ackDowIedged the iremendous sthnultts of Indian though L This 
conffleUng approach is tn fact charadeiiatic of the modem European 
atltlude towards India. Although In recent years some Europeaq writer's 
have made a iboifoiigh and muferatanding study of Indian thotight, India 
.still ctmJutes tip conftkttng Images in Westem mJnds^ and etMkes a 
variety of rosponses ranging from Kiplitig’s caricatures to Max MlUler's 

"the Ytty pomdise tm e^uth," 

It fs iignificani that, with notable esceptioiM. India appors to have 
been most attraeUw In tbme Europeans who did not virit the orantry 
l^naily. In other worts. Indian thought mode a better impact on 
the Eumprfli] mitid Hum dW ^nt^poruy Indiana. 

Allliough It was uticvni, htennitUmt. and In many ways Umtted, 
the sUrn^us provWrt to the West by Indian thought wo* timdy and 
invafuable. Of all the Etiropean nations Germany's tesponse to India 
was most enthtolasllc afod open-hearted. Perhaps the sitnlbuity between 
the German and the Indian mind, in the sense that both are given (o 
coniempUtfon, abstract ^reculation. and pantheism, and both have a 
tendency towards fomUessness. inwardness, and traiuccmdenlalfem, con* 
tributed toward German understanding of Indian litenilttre. Leopold 
von Schroeder says: 'TTw lodiata are the nation of romanilciste of sn- 
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tiquliy: The Gefmnns art Ihe fofmuifitisiji of modem limes;"* Hu mn 
concludes that all the tomnndc mmds of the West ttim towards India 
because oF ihe dee]>'rootcd similarity between romanticbm in Europe, 
snd, what he considers to be> rofnanlicism In India. Sentimentality and 
reotini; For nature are common to both German and Indioti poetry^ 
whereas they are foreign, for iftstarire^ to Hebrew or Greek poeiry. The 
similarity between the iwo proples Is ftirtJict iHustmted, tn a differeni 
area^ by the Indian tentlency to work nut sclcntijk si^^lemx; India was 
the nation of scholars of antiquity^ m the same way m ihe Germans 
are the nation of scholars of the modem times. 

Rven if sogirtstionS of imniiiels l)etweoi the Gennans and [adions are 
dbcoimted as being over emphasised, if not itliogether myeadUig^ El 
cannot be. denied that German response to IndLim Ikerature and plillos- 
ophy was prompt and profuse, which must have been codsickrably ctai- 
dit jotted by some Entrinsk appeal of Iiidian thought for Uie German 
tnmd. 

The Frencli were nol amongst ihe hrst Etinj^jcans lo come Into con^ 
Ucl with India. But;, as sxm as French Iraveiters^ who are known For 
their literary taste, yislted India and reported cm ibeir trmvds„ Fferich 
literary drdes responded enthusiastically.. French Interest in Indian 
studiis, which was niudi anterior to that of the Englbb^ vms dbdnctive 
for its imaginative understanding of Fndian litemture and thought. 
There have been many etninent French Indddgbts, and both lire volume 
luu] quality of French contributions to Indian studies are remarkable. 
In fact it is a mattef of ^mne surprise that fndolDglsis working Fn the 
English speaking wortd have not made full u$t of these Frendi contri- 
butians. 

The British repose io Indian learnina was most mwed, WTiibt India 
renudoed a trying pnllticat prohlenip she was a symbol of British power 
iind aduevemaitr os wdl as a major source of her economic wealth. 
India as a national politkal [Kolilem i^ulred coOectlve reacUon, but 
intelkctuat response was a pmonaJ nmiteT. lodivktita] thinkers stiHlled 
India dc^dy and whilst were fasetnatedj others veit repelled. In 
both cases, Indian ideas stimtihted British Imagination and exercised 
influence m a variety of waya^ whkh at times were canHkting^ OFtm For 
pollikal expedience—for inataitce rite need to justify domination of 
India to tbe Brididi public—British odminisuators were compelled to 
interpret Indian culture as degenerate and dccadcnL Even the UtOitori- 
aus, who advocated liberty and detnocracy, supported the continUf<] 
rule of the Compan>^ so that IndwTi socEely could be rejuvenated. 

Amthtt liarriet between Indian and British cultural tuvopcration was 
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(he EnglislinKn working in India. The early adminbiraiors were m- 
differror to anyihing eicq:>t trade ajid pruhis; the tflter ones, alter 
1830^ buffered frofm a sense qI cultural inferiority^ wliich^ compounded 
wilh poll tied superiority 4 rmuilfcAtrd ilscll in sclf-rightcousnessr 
dites^ and arrogance, 'rivry often came to India for only a few yeai^p 
idwiahiy lived an exclusive Ule^ and returned bcane to condeRin indian 
culture and tnuJiUotis with gusto. Their callous indifference to Indian 
art is wdl redreted by the foci that the liberal WiUbm BenLinckj who 
initiated social teforojs in India, seriously considered the possibility of 
dismantling the Taj Mahal aud belling the mathle meet the shortage 
of money to the Company treasury., lit mm prevented because '^the 
test AUcifoA of tnateriiili from tlie Agm palate proved unsatisfackiry^^^ 
Fed on Macaulay^ Mutinyt ^Rd Kipling, the English, no wonder^ did 
net apfafccbie India. 

In spite of these haiuliatp,^, Indian litemture captured tbc ima^iia^ 
lion of 0 few Britbb schoian and miters. This unknown btid of ro- 
fnantk dynusliest luxurj' and exotic beauty, and mystic rdigions and 
developed philosophies became a source of in^iration for fonmntic 
litctBlure. Indian peoples, sT-eneryi, costonm, couitSf religious cerO' 
tiiotiiea, folk sougs^ tiger hunts, hettnits, and buildings presented a kind 
of lulrytale picture, whith inc:rea^ng}y captured ptipular interest. 

lihn pity that Eurqwans did not press on with their advaoiage and 
make better uf Indian knowledge. II Indian philosaphyr liieralure, 
am! art had rrtetved a fuller and less inhibited uppreciatlim in Europe* 
simie new fomi of oil Inclusive cmlijatiou or European rcfiaissaneup 
OKue comprehensive tlum a mere lechnologica] and indusuiiil revolu* 
tkin, might have emerged. Howeveri a Brillsfa^IndiaD civQ servant and 
hutorian, Garriitt, considered that the British rulers of India wisre not 
a ^poA duinnel foe cnlhiral fntercotirse, for ihcy had '‘failed to achieve 
a 'union of Hindu and European learning" or to give any scope lo the 
technical skill anri kiuiwledgc inhereid aniottg the pec^jle/'** 


Chapter Vll 

INDIAN RESPONSE TO 
MODERN EUROiM', 


WHILST Etuopc souKht sncient Iniluin Icamln;;, Intiia (ccuMid her at- 
teniiuh on modem European knowledge. In (Ws culiutaJ cniotintcr, 
(nitlntive rettuiiiifd Tor Ihe most port with Europe, for she wtts a ywmg 
developing society with wt inquisitive mind and the material rcsoutces 
to obtain easy acixss to what she funded- In contnisii Indians es'en 
if they knew wtiai they needed, coulil not gel at It at will. As a tesall, 
Europe alisurbed titdlan wisilom within a much shorter period ituin 
Indam took to gain Western knowledge. Indeed, .wttne Western scien¬ 
tific theory and technological know-how has only been arquirrd since 
Indian iiKl^Kndence. 

Once the initial period of Tomanlicism and dtsfllusltaimenl had been 
overcoiae, and the indo-Brilish potUicsl reiatkinship was firmly es- 
tabilibed, a new phase of ctdlural interaction between India and the 
Vftsl Irepn- With the rnCTeasins W^ttero dominalion of .‘ksla and the 
ailvance in science and technology, the process of ciiltural exchange 
gained i^iecd arul momentum. The trafik of people and idens Irclween 
India and Europe grew correspondingly, anti immeroui IntUoti inteJ* 
lectuaU. students, ofikials, soldiers, ttnirijlii, prince*, and merchants 
began to vicit ftritain and Europe. The cultural encounter between 
India and modern Europe bwntily has a paralld in history. 

Western tradition Is n highly generalized, extremely vafpie, and ill- 
dcliiied coucepl that is often sirelebcd to bdude or esriude anything 
at will to suit the purpoee in hand, it is not a unitary system of thought, 
nor has it in unbroken hlstorlcii contiaulty. There are deep euotro- 
vcTiies as to its enact nature tutd value, itnl it is a cmplea of diverse- 
even cunttadirtiwy. Ideologies and iradiiions. For instance, it is equnliy 
prwfd of the imprints of early Greek and Christian iTOHlioo* which 
were relrntlessly opposed to each other. 
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Evfri n invesTjjjaiion reveals the inherent coiitradictj<]n5 of 

Western trudiLion. Western imditJon is often diamcteriised one of 
nmterial prn|:;reS5 and ^Jcntliie acfvuncementp wt Chmtiaii m^'stieal 
Ihnoght l5 5 uperh 1 y wril developed, itnd until recently science was 
pcHJifvely denunne>ed in ihn Christian West, fn rttosl respects scimtihc 
ionnir>^ was much more highly developed in ite HeUenistic p^od than 
ii WHS In mediaeval Flurape. In fact^ e^Cn^ctly why Hellenistic sclcntc 
dcclbied needs nn explanation. A^ln, it k tepcntedly pointed cnii that 
Western tradition stems from thr entnrgefnenl of individiinl in>«Tt]cs, 
and that LndEvidiinl libeny is the essence of Western dvilization. Some 
Western scholars go much farther anil iiiL^t t\ml Llie West, lias re- 
ynrded denial of freed™ as a denial of the value of th# Individual 
am! thirnefurc as a sin against the sowl of man." Yet it Ls not possible 
to fxsnplctely igTiorc the Watern iiwtliutfnns of ala very, feudalism, 
cclonlatlsTTi and tmperiidbmf and racbm. Western lihcraliamp of whkii 
the West can he jusUy prmid, was bom In the seventeenth century ns a 
reacdon against the violence and hatred that had pre\^ailed during the 
almost unbciliev^ably atrocious religious wars. But even since then, 
libeniisn has not temaiued unchallenged in the Wcal« Indeed, totalf- 
tiirianivii and stippre^lon of freedom of thought and person appear to 
be the uttbfoken trend of a Weiteni tradition that can daka moil of 
the grf^t despnbi of world hlsfory, fndmllng Alexander, Julius Caesar, 
NeiOp Ka[Kilrofi^ Hitler, and MiusolinL This faci b even more startling 
wben ilicx diclatotf and conquerors ane contrasted with the prophets 
of nau-violence and pedtee, such as Jesus Christ, Gautoina Budcthiis 
Asokvkt and !^1ahatma Gandhi, who were alt bom in Asb. Even the con¬ 
cept of the divine tight of kiuga found for more serious ad^'ocaies 
amongst Western tncinandu—the Greek AfniLander^ tlw Rrmip^ Caesars, 
Russians CiaiSp French Boutbotis, and British Stuaiti, It is true that 
the Westem wnriil has contLnttciusly fought for ll}j«r(yr but thb only 
serves to illustrate the esLstence of anti-freedom forces and a totals 
Urtan cunrent in Western tradiiloit. 

Again, it cunnrot tie daimed^ as is olien done, that the rt^ of Chns- 
tianlty did fnttch to frnprove the position of the Endividnol, for relLglcnis 
pmemtlon has been a comrwn feature of Western Chrislinntty. The 
once persecuted Christfani* having gained power, themselves became 
pmecutcirs: Caesar was more, not IcsSp dtvtne when hr became the 
sword uf Christianity. The tmlhle strugglca between Church and Stale 
woie not fought for individual,, or even ndlidous, fTfedom; tlw Churth 
sought tu> rompet the secular pnwer to senv its own putposes. Any In- 
dived ual wlw did mrt mlncribe to the Churches beUef waa at met de- 
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naujic«ct a£ n hcineUc* Crii$SMj^ and reUgidiis of ntemiiiaUon were 
often sii bloody aa HiUw's sJaughlcr of Lbe Jews and Gypsies. The 
Church per^uled tht tetdiaeval tninstreb and GjiMsics bconse 
iliey ImwJ fteedtun. Ouct; the js<wailed h^etics carnc to power they 
were od less tjTatmEcal aJid no morf tderant than thcEr efstwlute per- 
sccuiOTs. li was Calvi&j an apostle of l^oiestanilsm, wrhn to 

bring secular and reffgidiis life tinder a singk auLhoriiy^ and thus to 
direct thought and action alike by ‘^the rule of ihe saints.^ IILs was tlie 
fjrst monolithic party of the Western cEvilixatiaOt from which aQ by- 
taUtariao states hav'o Leflmed. "Toleration, whm it came did not 
s])rl]ig from djeep-rooted cnnvictfoiit it originated in the boredom and 
wcarim^ of the mass of ortiinaiy men with the conllirt of totalitarian 
rulers who struggled to tear Europe a{xirt/*^ 

C^'hnstiamtyj which is in practice a unique combmation of bc-lleis 
and clergy^ whilst owing its religion tci Jesus and his early Asian db- 
ciplea. ta, in atricL eedcsiastical hierarchyp an essentially Western move¬ 
ment. WTiJiicviar umy have been the value of the Church in rellgioEis 
praetke, it has inhlblled freedom of thought and individual Ln^erty by 
relentlessly enforcing its presupposbintija os eternal truths. It is the 
Church which sets moral standards fur ihe individual ancf prescriba 
hb. bdief. The organJraticin of ibe Church ts uniiaralleled in histoiy. 
No fedmtion of states has been as comprehetisive and unrv'er^ in 
taking hold of the minds of people^ and no tnonarch or diciator tuts been 
given the complete and wfUiog obedience of such a wide and vast fsody 
uf peoples aa has the Church. The Islamic CoUphate and Buddhist 
mofiasltckm were* in this respect* no my compatabk to the Chrutiaf) 
Church. The farmer was too often divided^ and was always too temporal 
to ccmimand any control of minds, and eventually was iholished. The 
Htiddhisi Sangha was, at best, a coHecdon of uutonamous nwinastcria. 

Communism, with alt Its sdentjflc reason, humnnbm, mud rconinnk 
equality^ ij essenlLilly a totalitarian doctrine, negating bdividi^l lil> 
city, and h a t 3 ^kJU, almost exclttaive, Westmi concept- Conimuttisni 
stresses the primacy of reason, butt lihe a nikssioDary ^eI^glgll, it has 
a sense of Its own infalUbnity and in obligatiofi to world-wide c,Tpian- 
iilon* Its greatest eipontnts have mainly been ^\'cs.lcm w Western- 
trained. 

Even British thought, wtiich was more directly and closely linked 
«iih India than that of olber European countries, hnd its own tnnfr 
conflicts and contradictionf in respect in India, ranging from Edmund 
Burke's Ubmlisn and John Siujirt Mill's utiltliiriafikiti to John Bright 
ndkalt^un. Burke desired India to stay fmhan; In fact, he ms father 
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un^iou5 10 reiomi the rfisieptitabk English trustees in Lnclb, He 
strongly conilcmnctl the fatilc and much used aspersion of "Oritrilal 
and warrted his mtintrynien against passing Judgement 
u^irni a people, For ages dvflkrd Aod cultivatedp who (omed thtir laws 
and in^litultnns prior to ^‘oot fnsccL cidgms of yesterday/^ The UtiJj- 
tarbns and Evafigelicals, on die cotitcaryp sJtw little good in Indiafi 
society and desirvl to Wcstemine it completely by denying IndividunJ 
liberty to the Indian, The Utilitnrifms^ whilst not denying the abstract 
right lo liberty^ could set no altemati^'e to a Itenevolent British 
putism in India, conducteci frotn London, India exposed Utiittarmn- 
isn/s [Kiradf>x lietwetn iLs i^rinclple of liberty and Lhal of authority. The 
Kvungdkiib' viewpoint wii$ religious* they believed that only through 
ChriatianUy could temporal welfare and spiritunJ Ovation be achieved 
Hence^ ihe>' lookctl uiwi the British conquest of Itidbi as a divine act 
of ptJiiiritment iot Indian pngajiiatn, and an opportunity for Indians 
to redeem themsel^'es fruiri their deprived ^'$tem of supersiitJoa. Thus 
they soikght Ihc rapid conversion of the peoples of India to Christian 
ways, os interpreted by Western dtr^\ If UtltliarLanism provided 
a Justification and a practii^ basb for British imperial rule in India, 
Kvatigeficalbm gave it a sense of urgency and Inteose zeal. 

Each diverse cuttcot of thought or tradition lutd it^ ijorncspondinK 
iiifluenre on India, aiid the Indbiii response p conisequentlyi ^ varied 
as Watem tradition itself. 

The Portuguese were the first European power to expand into Didia, 
Their activities were essenliatty an exitnsiDii of the ClirislLin enrade 
against Islam, and a search for trade. Although ihey were the last of 
the cobnial powers to leave Indian territory <in t961)> their imprint 
on Ttidiim culture is negUgihle- 

W'hflsL ih# sevenieeaih century^ mzirked the Moilh of India's medijws 
vat glofyv the dgbleenth century was n spectacle of corruptioii. niisery, 
ami chaos. The glory of the Mugbals hud vanished, life had become 
insreure, the nobility was flectliful and oppressive, and tnteltcctual 
curiosity bad given way to aupersiitious beliefs. The cmmto' tn a 
stale of niHitary and poll tribal helplessness. In this atmospbeie. litefa- 
lure* art^ and culture could hurely The malaise of Inda was 

aggTa^^Tcd In full measure by the East India CcMnpany witJi its in* 
discriminate exploitation, turruiitkin, and brib^y* 

In ton [fast, Europe was robust ami vigorct^. This was the Age of 
Enlightentiireiitf and Europearu had gctne through a process oI rebirth 
tluring which religion was detotiied frooi state, atebemy from 

from philoMphy, and divinity froin art. A Western sebokr 
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rnfntly n^seried thai "'Westrrri ^leticc anci pJiilojfiojihy as they have 
dn^e1o(>cil bi the last three of fciur cefityrEes^ art the mmi siiitiiifit<]^ 
compiebtnjvJvti and ti^rous attimipl ever maik hy man Iq umicrsianct 
hbnself and his envirotunenl, physical and social. . . Even if the 
achievement of the modern West is nol os itnpieccdented as is claimed, 
there taa be little doubi that ihe cultuml \italiiyj the rarietyj and the 
spirit uf scirniific inc^iiiiy displayed by Euro|icaR^ in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth cenluries mark tlic rise of a dviliuition more dyTiaintc 
than anything ^en In the West since .Alntniidria's hey day. Th its, the 
impart of Western culture cm India was that nf a dynanik society on a 
sialic one. It is a cruel irmiy of history tJwt wJuli^l two major reviiIiUioR& 
—the Ffenth md the Americam—upholdinis the htiitmo rights to lilwrfy 
and equality were taking place In the West, India was in the throes of 
losing her own freedom to Western mercanD'le impefialism. 

The AVest provided India with the necessary impetus for a real stock 
lakinjz and reform. The introduction of Western culture, education, and 
sctentific techniques gave traditional Indian life a jolt, shocking Tndians 
into E nfir awareness and vitality in thought and action. Long dormant 
Intellectuul impulses emerged Bn<S a nrw Indian spirit wat bom. During 
ihe period of Weaiem supremacy in Indb, the conflict of two dvHina- 
liom certainly produced unrest, but it also sustained and stimubted In- 
iLllectual Ufe. 

Western influence* became cfleciive ia India mainly thmugb the 
Brfti^, who were the pioneers of a new technological and iudu$irial 
civilbation. They reptresented a new historic force which was later to 
chimge the world, and thus were the ftrrerunnrrs of change and m^otu* 
lion. Although fndtan and Westmi clviliations wen? at approximately 
the same lev el at the time^ they were lending in different direct Ions i the 
fonrifT was declining, the laiter piogfeasing. India losd to Europe becaiunr 
it tacked political ofganttaiion, including a centnit gowriimeiil. and a 
progressive outlook. 

The British dominnUot] of India has Inwn de 5 CTii>ed as a Apolitical an/I 
fcotiomtc tnbfortune,*' and in some respects it was indeed enervating 
and devitalizing. Dadahhai XaoioJI, whilst pointing out the inany 
bhangs of law and order it had conferraJ on India^ ciUed the despotic 
sysim of government in British India British/' for it was as tie- 
structive to Brltisfi ideals and honour as it wa$ lo India. In a 
dLsiingutsbed British civil servani, G, T, GanatT, declared that the 
perio<t of Tndo-Brilfsb dvilization of the preidous one hundred and fifty 
years had been nmsl disappoiuttaif, and 'Hu some ways the most sterile 
in Indian bbrtory/'^ ThU must eome as a shock not only to these who 
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have bctn brought up to bdkve In Brlikh vimie but also to who 
ifo not take an uncdiJcnl view of Briibb colonialism. Garratt wa$ oo 
Indian QniSannllst cKnrgi^d with pauioitsm. He !md scritpti- 

Iciusiy ani:ilyj^d the problem md advanced some Inipr^ive ar^umcnis 
(n supfM^rt of hh assertion, Although he no doubt overstated his indlgtm- 
liofi at “what could be done but was ooi done.*^ Whilst it may be imlis 
vnnt ^o dvrell here upo^n \ht merits and deincrlLs of British colonial 
pnlidest there enn be no doubt that Brilish impact led to such a trAn.v 
fonTmtion of Tnduni society that; India ns, in retrc^!q>ect^ may even be 
thankful for what the BrliUh did^ rci^dless of whet they did not do. 

Western inOutMici^ were very differml from any India had rKcived 
before. This time the newcomers not only had a dflTeTciit rcUgbn but 
also A different iHiUook on life, and an economic system which was the 
result of new scientific and rechnojoffical advances. They had Finn pdlll^ 
cat values^ well-dcvelofied aiHuinl iraditionSn and superiew technical 
tkDfs. Above itU, their organ ijcatltm in ill rdJgioiiSp 

econoinlc, and potiilcal—ms remarkable and ircm-cnBtt. Whilst India 
Iiit5 alwayt held her own In the realm of thought, broadly speaking, 
orptd^tion and co-ordimition have never been her strong points. 
Indceft, in India» as in oo nther cjvQlxallon^ ejtccpt with doubtful and 
partial exceptions hj imcient Greece and modem France, estremc intef- 
lectutil imllvldtiiilimt tim Lwn a domiuant^ zealously guarded charac- 
teHjric. Complete freedom of indivirfual thought^ ncadetnic dilutes, 
and philosophical debates trd to an enriched Indian cultural beHtage^ 
Bui iutlivicTualisin taused fnequenl clashes, frustration, and indifference 
in political and military spheres. No serious attempt was ever iruide by 
liidJan sUlcs to direef mi supcriiitcnd the dissemination of Indiim 
culture, tx is indeed surpriMzng thui whilst iniellectually so independent 
and individualuticp Indians FoHowhI for centiiiies a casie sytlmx almost 
iinpatallFled 6n its rlgidiiy. That they were unable to suppress Its ugly 
rcatum, and paid fur it heavily in terms uE soda! atiff^rlog and cultural 
dfcKne, would fun her einph^ze the Indian lack of collective discipline 
and nricanifiitinn. 

li li not i rarity that intellectiml persrvertincc und tllormJgbDe^s$ of 
attalyifs add to the infirmity* rather than to the darity. of coucIuseod^. 
Having scorched mtaafl of a problciii, Indians do not necessarily 

fed the need to opi for one view or the other. They are quite content 
tn accept the reaJily of coci i mdlctinn^ hi a riven sltuatloiir a quality 
which baifks moft people but is easily acceptable la the Indian tnXivL 
[ndLuts accept reality as it b, which may or may not be unhar>v 
their decisioiiB and 1ietlef.s are gmendty tentative^ for the finite mind 
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CAnnol always compjiehciid rotality. ContradJclion, n(tt compromise, bus 
been tbe keyiiote of Indian inieJkcrGoI and political stfe^gths and weak* 
jiesses. and even conditions her prcMut-day revoliiUon. Compulsion to 
tnuke A firm cLotoe in cases of conlMctiiifi views oltcn rtsulu in nurdy 
selecting 3 prefeneiux for the one agoiitst the other. There Is no fervour 
of conviction Lo iL Wbenem ihcro Is lervoui in Indjan convictions it 
Is geiienilly emotiona] mu) Indecisive; belief based on pure emotba b 
tiositOD^ not convictldO. 

Consequently^ opon being confronled with British power, India cutild 
neltber penetrate the steel ring of British orgatiintion nor couM she 
absorb their culture into her own pottem. intdlecttudly IniJiSercnt, 
spiritually subdued, and physiesHy weak at the time, Indians found nn 
adjustment with the newconim not only preetko] but essentia). 

Indian reaponse to Western impact was Grsl noticed in reliipon. 
Irvdiaas were not unfainilur with Christianity, nor wm they ill'dbposed 
towards It. Christianity dated to the fimt century aj». in India, l«ig be¬ 
fore Britain had evwt acquired the ncoMrj’degree of cullw'oljwphisika- 
lion to be able lo appreciate Christian doctrines. WTiUit Iitdlutis were 
attracted by the practical ethics of Christianity and the sodal welfan 
activities of Cbristion missionaries, they were rcpdinl by their excessive 
zeal, their rellgUma orroi^ance, and iheir harsh critidsm of Indinn 
religious practices and social customs- Indians could not underatand 
the narrowness and intolerance of the CbrfsUons, In morlced contrast lo 
India's inclusive and lolemnt religion. They were prepared to admit 
Christ as one of the prophets of God, but not os the only son wf Cod. 
Despite ihelr Indignailon at tbe new beraldi of Christlaoliy, Indians 
became ocutdy conscious of their own inadequodts and intellectuaJ 
inertift. 

Even though Christian missionary activity in India twconie widespread 
during British rule, the East India Company was disinclined to mix trade 
and tdigion. From the begloalng ll set its face agoinsl all missionary 
activities, and alter 1757 It decided to exclude missJonory profiogaiidii 
In the territories under Its control However, the Company's atiempt<^ 
to restrict missionary work within Its teititoiy were frustrated In ISOD 
by Spencer Perceval, who has been called “the EvongcUcal Primr 
Minister" because O'! his zeal for Church refonn. He was ossussinatetl 
in IS 12, but by then his efforts, in comhitiation with those of WiJber- 
forcexnd the Evangelicals, had already broken the Company’s twbiancc 
to mlgUnpariw The Charter of ISIS required the East India C-ompany 
to allow muoionarirs to trmrol on ll* ships, and to admit a Britiih 
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his^bcip at Cak-vlta. ihU Actp howt^^er, the Compaiiy'a tmde Tiis> 
nopoly alxitr^hed and its conimertia] upjHisilion to mission^e^ 
ivcnliciicd. 

In any case* the Company had never succesisftiny ranUollcd niis^ionan' 
activity in India* Sevend Chrbtian Emssions had been at work in vari¬ 
ous parts of India lot a ioiig lime. Cathoiic mii^!ion 5 had bem active 
since the iirriva] af the rortu^uBse^ and in 1780 the Scranipore S^fbeinn 
WM eiahlbheii tn By 1702. ihe spirit of evan^lism had per- 

meated Praie»tant churches deeply enough to move the English Baptists 
into organising the htat fVotestJiiil mission. Three years later the i,^iidcni 
Mbsionary Society was formed, and a powetftd c\'mi|;p:lical rnovement 
iH'gan in Britain, the viljfmtionj of which, under ihe dtreetba of William 
Carey, were fell in Britbh India. WMbL the Company itself, aa a 
mercantile corporatiiMi. could not lend its ^upiKirt in Christian mbsionaty 
activity, many Individuals la I he adminifitmtimi fdt deeply cnnviiKefl 
of ihe need for evangelical wsirk in tniJia, ami gave their active co¬ 
operation to the missJonartes. 

Although the ChrUlmti mbsbniiries inlvnsified their activities under 
the stimulus of the Act oF IISIA, they met with only Ikniied staccess 
through conveRions- The impitcl of C'tiriaUun ihoughl itself^ however, 
ims consider El hie, ciibninating in a reviii'al, reLiterpretailoit* and reori- 
mtatinn of Indian llmughl. Just as Ihe hiijiact of Islam had given OO' 
couragemciiL la Uie BhokU mwejuent in rnediairval times, tbr advetit 
nf Wesierii dvBlifatton catu?ed the growth o( iiumertiijs refatin move- 
inenis in imxlem tiniea. 

Benutat, where Brtibh ptitt^r noi concmtcited at the Ifine, and which 
had fdt the wt^rst of the Elait India Coiupany^s early mbrule^K took the 
lead in both cnlturii] and prdititnl advanres. The earliest stinrlui^is of the 
Indian cutfunal renaissance apfieared itndcr ibe leadership of Raja Kaiti 
I^lohnn Roy 11772-I&33 J who inade the first orgamzed efforts to adapt 
Hinduism io the new siiuaiioa. li* miule a dear distinction between 
good and \md LiradiiLCkn<^ and rcas^rtetJ the nUdotn of wckonung a 
concept^ fegardlesit of iU imiliimlily* 

He woii n sciiolm of Sanskrit. Hebrew, Greek, Persian, Kngliah, and 
Aralik. A drvoul Hindu iinspired by ihc vTilantic philosophy^ he wa** 
abfo deeply infiticnred! by Sirflsrrt and wns mi admirer of Christianity 
and Wefftem (bnught, especblly the wriiuijp of Montesquieu, IHack'^ 
stojie^ lad BenlhatTi> Towanfs the rnd of hb Hit. he whj? also nllracted 
ls>* I lie rrvoliittonaEy niDvemenlB of America and Eurofw. 

He was perhaps the first cnmtsi modem scholar of comporalive n> 
Itcian. Making a clcirr disiinctioEi lieiweeij Western virluiaand IVealurn 
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be (fefendwl Hinduism ^Kaiiul tbc nttneks of niissiooa/ifia as 
5 lauUy ai be challenged ihc culodo^y «o Abandon iu ritualistic con¬ 
ventions. He kept in dose touch with Oriental resesreh and interpreted 
the ancienl Indian tests in the light oi Western doctrines and Ideas. 
Consequently be became an uncompromising and vehmatl oppemeut 
of idolatry and of all rituals connected with It. At the age of Ihtrty-ooe, 
he published a book in rcisian, denouncing idolatry and advocating 
In one god and a universal rdfgion. He toocrived the idea of a 
itniversa] church, somewhat in the tradition of Akbar's DJn-l-nahif com- 
hining the best spiritual tradition.^ of Hinduism, Christianity, and Islam 
and accepting equally the teachings of all religions. He looked beyond 
dogma, ritual, and philosophical dialectics to seek the fundamentals of 
each faith, and found them identical. 

Although willing to join in Christian worship, Ram Mohan Rqy was 
an ardent Hindu who foimd Hinduism's defence against ChristUnity In 
Vedanta, which supported bb ideas on the unity of God, the futility of 
Idolatry and pilgrimages, and the doctrine of Karma and incarnations. 
In an exposition 00 Christianity, Thi I'rectptt of Ittut, tkt Guide to 
Peace and llapfineu, he extolled the ethical teachings of Chritl hui 
rejected the miraculous k-getids about his We which he said were due to 
a riisinteTpreiaiioa on the part of his foIbwMs. ifmeover, he did ant 
believe that nian could alone for hb sins simply by repentance. This 
was, in fact, a reply to mbsinoaries rather than a call to Indians- lie 
retarded a bigoted Chrisiijin to be is conceited a bigoted HlndUt 
ignored both. He accepted the human^m of European thought, W hlUt 
his denunciation of Hindu orthodosy antngouimd Hindu tndltion^ists, 
bt* cflscrinilnating approach to Christian doctr&io displeased Christian 
dJehaids. Despite strong oppomlkm from a superstitious and indifferent 
people, aggressive mlsionarics, and a mercenaty government, he per- 
jijted in hb endeavours. As a irarll be set India on a course of niltural 
Ttfomwtbn, which gradually gathered mtmeniuro and support, end 
ev'cniually tnnde it possible for titodem India to emerge- 

In his aitempi to bring about harmony between faiths, Roy founded 
the Brahmo Samaj in 1828. Brahmo Sam»J was not an entirely new 
rriigln). for it was based On the vedanta philoscphy, but (IS outlook 
Was European, and it derived its in^iriHioD Iroin the inteSltctuail move* 
mmls of the eighteenth cenUiiy, Doctriiudly somewlrat smOiir to Ciii- 
tarianum and atleniplmg to jynlhesbf the cultures of East and West, 
il encntiragtd mtionalum and social reform. 

Ram Mohan Roy, hnwoxr, was much more than a rellEious rcformcr. 
He was a patriot who rrpiescnlt'd Indian nationalism on the df f««iv«. 
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Tit iliaL Jtsii* wik akb to hk A^kn nature and flrays of rhinV- 

icig, uud thai Cbrbtknity waa more comprefacn^le to ihc A*ikii mind 
Uuui to the Eufopf=nnH He nuuie a clear dlstitiction between thr spmi 
of CbrisUanity and the fashioi^ of Western. dvTIkatJon. fie was a reUrnl- 
l «3 opponetii of hypoetkyt insisted on ^tal pttrity and updgbi indi¬ 
vidual conductr and preached his throughout India wiiti 

unsparing energy. In some wap he was ahead of his times. He was the 
first Wrahmo Samaj leader to advocate the welfare and rights of men* in 
attempt n new interpretation of htslory, and to ev^olve a modem prose 
style in Bengali, He look Dudicni positimij on sock! and religioiu Isaocs 
which may not have endeaied him to some of hb conlemporartes hut 
uDdoubte<Uy left an impact m Ihem. After his deathf ihc Brahmo Samaj 
ceased to be a tivLng force, but by that ifme it had served ils extremely 
vita! pujpose of nalttmal awihenmg. 

The Brahmo Samaj was an attempt to achieve a 5>7itbeds of East and 
West by some edw^ted and restive iii«i of Bengal fl did not bceotne 
a moss movement, hut impressive leaders gave impelus to a chain of 
religious reforms and sock! ccetscioinmcss which graduAlly bound the 
whole country l^eiher. Not all of these movements Were kindly dk- 
posed towards W<^tem culltirti but ibey oil created « new spirit and the 
face of the country began to change. Later religious movemtots were 
mainly concerned with asserting the pure and originjal fom of Hiiiduism 
and returning to it. 

Lnder the ilJmuIiis of renascent Hinduism in Beagah the PtarthiUia 
Samaj society was founded In Mahamstra in L567* Bengal umJ Maha* 
rastra bad divergent hisiorka] e:iperiences during the ]^Iugbid period, 
but they had much in commori in the nmeteejith century. Both had for 
some time been the sccm of Emopean octlvjiia and both hud devdo[>cd 
the urge to refoftn troditioiui] society In a reaction agaEost foreign 
dommalbfi. EmLnent perwira joined the PVarthana Sajnaj, such os M. 
G. Ronade (tS42-IOOt) and Sir R. G. Bhandarkar; the former being 
its most outsianding leader, Somewhat mllckr in policy than the Brahmo 
Samaj, the rrurthana Samaj bdJevTd in the fatherhood of God and Lhe 
hrolhetbcod of maa^ but their thdsm rested largely on audent Hindu 
thought. The Vedas, however, were not their scmici? of mspIraikMi, and 
transmlgratioti wag left an open fjiaegtlon. The Prarlhaua Samaj oppowd 
idoktry, dutd-marrikge^ proMbltJon of widow remarriiie, and caste* 
but membcfrfiip was not forfeited if these praettes were cwitinued The 
rrorihona Samaj did for hlaharosira wbai Bmhmo Samai did for 
Beof^L 

Thrmigh the efTorta of these cttlturol umvemenDiE the isprerid of Eng* 
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Itsb education, tbr study &( tndlui cutture» and the tncrusine order¬ 
liness of polfiicol orgiuiization, there had awiiketted tn Indts a deep 
setue qt nsikflialiiy and cidturaJ pride, Tlie emergent India demanded 
a more militant defence of its own Inheritiuux, and the growth of 
national, as opposed to regional, movements. Soon the initiative paued 
to Swam! Dajunanda Saresvati (1824~] aS31, who bused his leadiitigs 
entirely on the Veda.s '“the primeval scripture of humantiy,*' which hr 
regarded as the revealed word of God- He thought the amorphous nature 
of Hinduism exposed It lo much weakness, which coufd be repnitetj hy 
possasing, Uko Tdam and Christianity, a revealed work of unquwlloo* 
aide authority. 

Bom in 1824 tn Kathiawar in western India, Swami Daynnanda 
»pent many years in the tiuest of ttuth. He began Ids public life in 
1868. After an eitensive lecture lour severely oiikiaing certain weak¬ 
nesses of Hinduism, as well os those of ChristianUy and Islam, he 
founded the Arya Samaj In )87Si U has since b«n an active movement 
in Hkdu life, e^jecinlly in the Punjab. 

Untutored lo English but a profound Sanskrit scholar, Dayanonda, 
in Ms mosl fniportant wort, the Satyiirtha Pratoih, made a hriJIiant 
attempt lo disDiver in the Vedas the bases of the Christian and Muslim 
reltgimis. HLs chief convictiomt were that there was only one Clod to be 
wmshippei), without the aid of idnls. The many divine oames which 
occur in the Vijdns trere afl epithets of the one true God. Many other 
Hindu lexis were of value but they were not to be folluweil where they 
rontradici the Vedas. Swami Dayaiwnda relenlkisly opfxwed priests, 
who he believed hitd caused discord and disunion, in marked contrast to 
prophets of other fvLhs who bad attempted to unite bnomnity. He 
rm ptiinj y t u l the fundaments] purity of Hhidubm. as be ciiiii:ei\-td it, 
which was lo him the original vcdlc rcUiptHt. 

Fearless and overpowering, Dayanaiida aimed at giving seif-confi- 
dencT back to Hinitus, although he ruthlessly denounced the deplorable 
practices prevalent in conlemporaiy tiindulsm. He ojtktd Hindoo to 
adopt modem ideas that impressed him, and he inlroductd militancy into 
Hinduism. His strong uriie to assert Hindu nationallsni found ecpresAion 
in the Shuddhi movement to take Hindus who had been converiiHl to 
Islam or Chctatiatiily buck into the fold, Tbk was a novel eipertmenl 
which was refuted by Muslims and Christians. lIowrvEr, belmijring lo 
proseletyrinp relig!oR.v ihemaelV'es, they really bad no lojaca) argument 
against this practice, mwn it It were a nrw one for tlie Hindu. 

As there ts no srinciion in the Vedas for oute and other lahow that 
liad gripped Hindu sorfely, the ,\rya Samaj vIpirouKly advocated drastic 
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social rtfonD. ¥ot example, It spent sums of money oo ^reti 
thread for miUions of untoiaduLblcSk thus makinji; them eqad to other 
members of the Hindu sodety. However succesful the Arya Sam^j may 
have been as a mOitant organization i its appeal was mainly conhned to 
the Punjab p chiefly for two reasons. By exetusivdy enipbosidi^ the 
V«Lss^ St Ignored liie rich tradition of Hindu culture whidi had followed 
them for over two thousand yeara. The ooncepl of Arya and Aryav^arta^ 
mherent in vedk supreiTiac}% irxduded South India, which has been in 
many ways the reaf repository of Hindu culture in bier times. 

Swami Da>'ananda and his Followers disdaimed any mdebledness to 
Western ideas, bui this would a^^iear raihcr an o^^don of tmUimal 
pride than a staicntent of fact. A distfncilve feature of the Arya Ssmaj 
has twn its remarkable contribution to the spread of English cducatioRt 
through its numerous Dayananda Anglo-Vcdk schoob and colleges 
ibroughout the country. It b signiricant that a movement which supers 
ftdally setmfd iaiTarddoeditng and which raised the cty of ^^back to the 
Veilaa” d^uuld have dune nwre than any other single Indian public 
orgiiiiiiatUui to spread Westem knowledge In India. 

I>ityananiii*s conteiriporaryp Sri Ramiikrblina Paramuhamsa 
lSA6)p fo preaching sddess de\"ntjon to God aud seeking $elf-r^il»tinn, 
approached MuEltm nud Cbrisrian mystics. He emphasbajd that dtfrereut 
religions arc but dilFcrent paths to reach the one Ood, and that If one 
fcligion is trtKp then hy the same logic, all other rdigioits are also inic. 

RAnuikrbhna, who lived at the temple of Dakshineshvrar near Col* 
cuita, was a poor priest without any fonnal education. It has bem 
cLaJmed that what Soemtes was to the Greek cmisctousnesSj Raina- 
krishna was to the modem Indbii rcciabsance. Max M tiller said that in 
comparison to the tlliterate Ramnkrbhm the brightest foteHecis of 
Europe were tnete gropers io the dark. In a recent study, Chrisicphcr 
Isberwood has called EiupakrLshzia the Incamatioo of Siviu 

Ramakrishoa never claimed to be the fmmdfr of a new rriigioo. He 
simply preached the old rdigbn of fndiaj foimded oti the Vedas and 
the Upaniithads, and aystematbed In later commentaries. He was luJt an 
original thinker in the true of the word, but he could recognUr 
many thJng^^ [nduding the divine presence, which others could ooL He 
ncv'CT wrote a philosophical treatise, hut his pithy say mgs and simple, 
commonplace fUustiutions are marvelf of ludd expositlun^ Kot urbane, 
and often even devoid of grace, lie was uiterty genuirie, sincere* and 
forthright. 

If is dynamic lUsdpSe. Swami Vivekanondit^ preached the iearhitig of 
hU guru to India and to the wojhi tn snmewhal the soiM manner ^ 
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Saini Paul prrachetl the gospel ol Jesm. WhiUt Rnmaktiihra was a 
mystic, depending upon ininition and visioiij, Vivekadandu wu nn inlel- 
lecttiiil, relying tnntnly upon wason, In tmlifl be pionecrwl rationidiam in 
rrligion and phllosr^by, ns Ram Mohan Roy hod d«tii? In (be field of 
social thoughl. He preached the "oneness of all religiona, ’’ asking Hindus 
to bKomc hentT Hbdus, MusUnia to become better MusliroB, and 
C'hristiuui 10 become Iwtter Christiatis. He impecisiviriy inierpietcd 
Indian thmight lo WesC^n peoples and provwled a brUlije betweoB ihe 
East and Weal, both of whom needed reform; the former lacked food 
and edocailon, the latter, spiriluality. Thraiigb bis forceful and Ipgitsl 
speeches, he established the mberrni virtnes of ih* Hindu reHgloOi The 
period of apologies was over; his was the voice of the sel('confident 
Hindu who ext>oundetl hU laitb with the fullest conviction and righteous 
pride. Rooted in the past and fuD of pride in India's heritage, VIvt' 
kanonda was modcni in bis approach lo the problems of life, providing 
a bridge between the psst of India and her present. He foreshndi}wed 
Mahatma Gandhi in his burning enthuriasm for the uplifting of the 
masses. He regarded India, in spite of her degradatloti, os the home of 
spiritualism and enlightenment, but ho attacked Indian inertia, dlsiintty, 
and lack of national pride. He was insprissed with American efficiency 
and (({uality, and British tenadty, law abidtneness, and sense of loyally. 
In IM7 be founded the Ramalrishiui Mission at Hdur, mar Calcutta, 
and the ncte institution adopted a comprehensive programme of social 
smHce, It started schools, colleges, hc^itals, orphanages, and ilhraries, 
and has remainiJ a leader in rendering humanitarian services k India. 

Atlbough VIvekananda died at the age of thirty-niM, he left a 
pennanent mark on Indian life and thougbl. Tbe great nitioljH leatlcts, 
such as GaodM, Tagore, and Kebru. often acknowledged their di^t to 
him. Towns, streets, bridges, and institutions are named after him k 
all comers of India, and it has been said that to undersUmd India ito 
understanding of Vivekaitanda it csseoUal. 

The Theosophicat Society moved iu heatUiuarter* from New kork 
to India in 1879. At first the Society aimed mainly at the kvesUgaiJim 
and propagatioti of the belief In Hk beyond death, but later the^scopc 
of its Jnqiiiiy was broadened constderably. Today it U a blending of 
(be wisdum of the East and the West. Tbeos^hisls, whRtt seeking liber* 
alion, ore pledged lo lead a life of sacrifice. They are ejicouragtd to act 
according lo their oft^iiioied maiim, "Light on the Paib,'' and to "try 
to lift a little of the heavy' Karma of the world." The nwmbm of the 
Society are required to lead highly rtblral 'rmnit li^'w and oppoH 
the increasingly materiiaistic ouilook on life, Rellgkiis fanalidjim Is not 
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^illovral anil the lulltiwerj of my i^liginn tun I^OTne' membcrAj adhering 
lo what h best in their vwn Teti^ion* 

At a time when BindukruH Chjistbiiity> Iskfn were competing 
wiii each other, this stress on the nniiy of rdistions served a very useful 
fiurpQse^ Allhough no I a tims^ mavefUE^nt^ the Society signtfic^dy 
nflected the outlook of the emerRJng nation, t’or n wbUcp at least, il 
aurommodated the urge of cflucated Hindus to find a common ilenonib 
nation for tbdr various nectst. 

Atmle Besanl (lS4 f-l9JJ)^ who tame to India in tS93j was the Sod- 
ety's most foneful leader. She wm m one time a British sodalbt lender 
and nn Atbcbt. She said that she remembered India from her post incar* 
tiaiion and looked upon it m her '^modTerland/^ She adopted the lodiciu 
way of life^ and translated various importMil lliiidu texts into English. 
A persuasive speaker, she advancerl the popularity of Hludulsin and 
Inclian culture through widely attended public leciuro. She took an 
active part In the Indian national movement and became ihe hrsl woman 
E^rcsidcnl of the Indlau National Congress. Howeverp she disagreerl 
vigorously with her contempOTary Indlaa nationalism leaders. Lots a* 
minya Ttlak and Mahatuui Cimdhi, 

Indian Islam aim fell the Titipacl of the Weal* but its response was 
somewhat different from that of Hinduism, ftliflst many edui3itcd 
ft Indus were eager to rccouclle Western Ideas to I heir own inheritjince^ 
IhlusUms remained markedly dislnctined for siune lime to accept the 
validity of any knowledge not blessed by the Quran. The Sitislims 
refused to give up Persian and Arabic to learn English. Typical of early 
Muslim resfwnse was Mhrza Abu Taiib Khan (1752^1807), who wai^ 
fui* of ibe firat Indians to vbit Europe where be was lioRued by English 
ariiiotracy. In TAe Travtt^ 0/ Ttitib Kkan, he described tlur 

peculiarities of European cusioms and the evQs of Western materialism, 
uivd advised his fellow Tdushms to ctmtlnue to huiore Western learoin^ 
out of '"aeal lor thek reltgkm.” In tB3Sp when Beetkck decJ^ed the 
latroducllon of W^tiatem erluotlmip a number of ^luslim notables of 
Calcutta presented a prliibn lo Itic British Government asking tficm in 
rescind the decife. They felt ft was a slight on their own learning and 
feared that %\ wm aimed at the Chmfiarimtion of India. The centuries* 
oid rIvaJry between Eslam and Christianity also rontributed to Indian 
Iskm^s boslility^ 

To lg37p Persian was dicordec! as the officLal langtiairer Muslim laws 
and Muslim courts were abolished, and blgh poailkuis in gmrr pm ^t 
and the army were closed lo MtisUms in ihe same way os they werse lO 
other Indians Tlie l(w of paltiical asoMutancy and the sctulod ration of 
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^uvcrnmvnt produced dl'iconteni, ruc»tQ»iil, aim] resiaiatm io ibe Weil, 
btany Miulmts even Idt.like the Arabbn Wahhabia, that HrttJsh In.dia 
was PO longer a suitable place for the Mudin) cummunhy, amt some 
of the more aeatous oota, under the leadcrahip of Sayyid Ahmad of Rae 
Bareli, preached the need lo eniiMniie Ki other Muslim countries- The 
inevitable coiuiequence of this sdf'imposed isolation and resbiance to 
modernisation was that by the middle of the centurj' MusUnis were left 
well behind the Hindus in prt^ip^sa. 

In 18SJ, the Mughal Empire was irievocalily ended, nod with it 
Muslim hopes of political snpreimicy in India. Not only were the Mug- 
hols dislodged but the Muslim political superstructure built upon Iirdtan 
society oi-'er a period of centuries was shattered- 

Tn 1861, the Muslim intdleciunls and nationalist leaders who had 
taken a ptuptinent part in the Indian revolt of t&SI, set up the Darui- 
L'/oa at Dcobond, professiiig Iqj'alty to tilamic Jaw and religious ortho¬ 
doxy, The Deoband School derived its doctrbiea from Shah Wall! Allah 
Diblawi {t70i5"17b2I, who envisaged Islam as an imamihcd social 
movement begun by Mubrntimod, bihI who aimed ai purifymg the 
faith. The school made a vigorous and iktertnined eHort to resuscttatc 
classical Islaai. It accepted the old order but tried to revive and purify 
It, The Deohand School Ixicame the most impottant and respected Iheo- 
Ingical academy of Muslim India, indeed of the entire Ishuoic world 
next to Al Azhar of Cairo. Jt produced some brilliant Muslim leaders 
and de%elaped a strong tradition of vitality and quality. 

The first concrete efforts to adapt tnodem t hou g h t to IsLunic culture 
were made in the itecond quarter of the nineteenth century at Delhi, 
wbete a group of able men set out to revive Urdu by puWiahing Western 
works in that language, later, in 1861, under the leadership of ^tsirah 
Abdul Latif, some libeta] Muslims founded the Afuhammadaft Ulerary 
Society at Calcutta whose main objeeti™ was lo empha-sire the in- 
treasioB importance of Western Icaming and culture. In tiyioy to assim¬ 
ilate Western knowledge, leaders of this movement leaned loo heavily 
on the British for support, and primarily attracted loyalUt Mudims. 
Ev«i IhrotogicBlIy the moveronit distinguished itself by being thoroughly 
prtvUritbh. It opposed the popular Wahhabi jifiad agitation asaiwf the 
British "infidets" and by this dentincBtino, tlnr Society gained the 
gratitude of both the British Goverament and the well-to-do Muslims.* 
Continiung somewhat in the same tradition, Sir Synd Ahmad Khan 
(1817-1898) attempted to pwsuade Muslims to change their religious 
outlook and reconcile tbemseU’es to the changing cRvironrnem. Sir Syed, 
ciHiviticcd of the futility uf fightios British, ''rrmaltied faithful lo 
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ihc Ofittsh and helped Ihem by s^vin^ the fives of those in dajiKtr'* 
during the revolj of 1SS7,^ He soujjht to improve the position of Indian: 
^fiij]liii:i throufiii co-operation with the British anthoriiies, 

Arutious to draw ihe ^lusUros out of their shell of of ihoiiaxy nod lo 
recontfle modem sdentific thought with he actively pursued a 

policy of social and ^ucatfottal refonn. He polnied out the basic simi- 
Imitles between Islafn and Christ Litiity^ attacked the purdah system 
whkb segtej^ied women ftom mtn, ndvocated the emancipation of 
wiimeii. oppo^ nllegmnce to iht Turkish Caliphatet ^t'd, above alL 
advised his fellow Muslims to accept KnglCah education. He rounded 
Ilte Aniflo-Ofientiil College m Aligarh tn IS77’ the College galBed toiJ' 
vmliy status and played a vutal role in the moveEnont for Pakistiui, He 


puhtisbed a muhi^voliime conunentniy on the Quran In which he triifd 
10 prove that the teachinp of Islam were in complete bamiofiy with 
modern sdentific theories, and nought to assimilate the best of Weaiem 
thfiughi into the Tsiamk faith. He was consequently severely criiidzed 
by the orihodoK section of iba community and bis inicrpreiation of 
Islam has generally been ignored. But his religious writings and advo- 
c»i*y of social refonns have nuicte a Instiag impression oti firt-rfirtti Islam. 

Matdmui Ahul Kalam Aiad f t88fl-io5») was also influential fn help¬ 
ing modernize IncHan Muslims^ LTnlike Sir Syed, Az^d was an uncom- 
priiimising advetiiary of the Brilbh imperial rule, and m Important 
eadcr of the tmiLm Natkmal Congj™, He was on even grcaiifr 
Islunwc schdar than Sir Syed and a versatile littemteuT, ccmbinitig 
reiiMious knowledge with sdeadhe resijaixJi. Az^id^s commetitary no the 
Quran h unlverutly acknowledged as an ouistanduig contribudoit to 
Islamic stiHlba. Although educated entirely in the wrthodos tnidMfon. 
mbibrd the spirit of the modmt West. He fnterpreted fslazn as a 
which ectuld tfmhnicc (ir (fivcfj(i*y of aD cree^Ji. A 
h^lkin »h«doRtii,. his work la di»tiaHitishir<( by 9 sfilrit of fret uwjirlry. 
HI* into^atJon evoked criddsm from the oribodox, and admiraiitm 
A ptrogre^ve re^xhlutionary dedicated to true 
Iftedom, he is fnduded amongst the Vhma {(earned men) because of 
hn mlimotis Icamhig, in which he was orisurpaswct .* 

Aligarh. The achjpv-c^ 

en o j4an regarded ns Alig&rh^s success, but the calturtl 

j®* *0 I* w™ which of Ui« two schools will 
ih, iL ?iir^ w wonollBg tsliioi to modernity. It seem* lilsjfly that 
‘I^ of India and Pakistan 

way WVII Pf^ the lines of Oroiymd. r»iisdlatbi« the pimly 
of Tdawad Ubm with ibe aBi5Unce of modeti, cont^ta and need*. 
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Loukuig al whjit bu hApprncd iti these two raontrira sJnee ihr partUkn, 
it would ajipear that blain m Paki^t^ii Is prlmiirily ii poHifcal cDi^dErm- 
whilst m India k b inan? eajncrrociJ with cultural and rfligious 
odt^ooiDemeintJ 

WTiilst. the Dcoband and AHfiarh TtiovetncnU Ttpresciitcd the two 
divergent hfuslim responses to Western impact, MusUm response gen- 
enilty vms dMcreiit from tliat of the Hindus. Thr lliiulLt 

reform movomenu were ruthlessly self^riticdp often questioning the 
very validity ol some of thrrr sucred tests and eager to absorb or adapt 
Western knowled^^ imd all—urthudo* and tmortbodw—were national’ 
iatk In varying degrees oi intensity. In cootiast, the Mislbus m the 
whole were not m aturiotis to accept new ideas. WbUsi the aihodox 
tnovetnent^ attempting to Tesusdlnle classical bltuiip was iotensely op* 
posed to Rritiih ruk in India^ ibe unorthodox tnovemt^t, seeking \q 
cam a new image of Tsktiip ad^wated loyalty to British powers The 
orthodu3c sow the security of f^bm lo a free united India- The uo- 
□ribodox^ fearful of Hrndu ^rrmacy^ evanttuLlly sought the partlDon 
of the country. In other wurds^ the cultural and religious response of 
the Indian ^kliulim community to the West was Injgcly conditioned by 
econmak and t»Utfcal EnctorSr as a resullp the orthodox dreaded Eutch 
pean Chrbilan domination, the unonbodoi dreaded Indian tiindu domi¬ 
nation. 

The established an orderly and centralised gomtiment fn 

Indht although tl was tinirjefdy and extnmidy burtAUcraLic. The British 
admlrdstmtian la IruLLitp hy Its very nature, hrst demolbhed the tradi¬ 
tional personal rule and bter brought about the devdoptnent of the 
rule of law. In contrast to the older Indlafi sy^um^ the fundamental 
feature of the Rriiuh administration vras its rmpersotial diMacier« which 
had its menu as wdl as its derneilts. The multipikity of goventmenU] 
functions gave rbe to a highly graded pateraallkic bureaucracy which 
eclipsed the self-gm^ettiing village Banchayats and at times discouraged 
indh-tdunl ImtlaLlve. But a somewhat democratic contrd served as a 
contlmial reminder of the superior value of parliamefitaiy democracy. 

Although rndepcjident India has bofTowed profosriy from other West¬ 
ern political s^-stems, suvb M the United Statei and Ireland, and is 
inevitably dewloping its own liody of parhamentary expericnoeft her 
political values and iastiliitlons are based pfindfttHy on Brilbh csqier- 
lence. BrbOJcPy speokrngt Indian political organliation b Western in iti 
aims, assumptions, and techniques. The ooncepta of human rights and of 
human equnlity, implied in the ideal of democracy, are a W'e^tmi legacy. 
These concepts ore so uifseparably grafted onto the Indiait body-poiiric 
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I'tnil appear sa ihat rviapy ach^^tar^ haw tri<H la trace their origins 

to early Enilia l^onocfacy fe woikliiji^ most Gorily in Indtii today 

bnl not la most oilier countries of Asia and Africa^ many of wtudi were 
also m\td by the Rritish. These facts lend considerable weight to the 
view thai. derwxmcj' was aoi altogether alicm to Indian lemperament 
and tradition * Ai^in, tl lodkoi were tNWTowing from the Britishf fr* 
rtipeclJvt of ihcir own values and natJonal ccmsldemtiofis, they fTouId 
have fcrughl to set tip a lypiralty Brithh, tnonarehicnl democnLcyi but 
instead they worked ftantkafly to alKilish the iwincedwtis left behind 
by the British, Whilst it b to trace protoiypies of soine rnodern 

poidiciil ideas in ancient fudiaxi iraditlon, ssicb as democracy and iodt- 
viduid liberty I it b dilTicult to hnd apiiroxittiate pnraJlds of $uA We$tem 
politJod insdiutlons its parLiameiitaiy democracy or the cabinet system, 
M hatever Indian piteccdcnts there may be^ there is no doubt ihiit In cofi'^ 
twn|X5rary lodiii these coneepU and fnstituiiont are of W'^esiem tnspira* 
ttan. 

The Tndtan dvfl service^ now ofled the Irullaft Admlitbtraijve Servicci 
was carefoDy buili irp diirinf the British rule Into a powerfut and effi- 
efcnt, al though imper^uaf ind biireauctatlcp force. Once ibc much 
crlddfcd patrotiiige systein of recruiiment was replaced by ciwnpciitivr 
eiaininjition Fn fSS5> the service acquired a tmfqiie reputntlqn for akfll, 
etpcffcnce, and devoticm to duty . The core of the service cotulsied of the 
Ulstriet OfiSetrs^ modem variants of whose duties 

were, siimJlarfyp to coHeci Tevenuc and keep peace. Many members of the 
IrCS. became deeply tniernted In hbtofffral rmtatrh, and nmeh of 
Ifidon hfaiOriogniphy wiu pion«tttf hy these administrators ■ 

More important, however, was ibr Brttbh Imjiacl on bw, which 
)e^ described as the fine.M aud the inosi abiding Rriibh contribution 
to India. Before the BrJtbh ptritid, bath Hindus and Muslims merely 
applied. It b<5t. the sacred hvt aiwl, at wm^t, the will of the eulrr: 
oltfo there were different laws for ifiUerent regions and casles. A 
Brahman could swneijmes go frw, or escape with rektiv^Ty light punlih- 
tmint, where a ludra incurred heavy pettililn for ibe miw crfTcfice: 
often the fotmer could not be ptmished on the evidence of the kitet* In 
« Muslim Uw was ki«d on rellgiou* partbanship and pHvi^ 
Wje^iHh The Mugbid Emperw regarded himsrif ^ the earthly 
Sha^ oiO^ »Md the source of all kw and justiM, The British made 
the kw ap^icable to aR alike, and detached It frmn religion, 

Nciiber m Hindu nor Miudlro India wjj there a law-making b«ty, 
m former retW amknt e«H interpreted by the feam^ 
BniimitiiA. to textile life and wdrty. For the TVopbci 
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hnniniad lud revealed once and for alt ihe divine law which wai sihove 
modification. Islamic iuw, derived from the Quran and the liadi^A, 
ail coinprebenaivic, compuhorfly regiilatrrti; the public and private Ufe of 
sodeiy and the individuat. Thus, tnw was an sppcndia to reliidon until 
British impact liberated it and made it an iiutrummi of social advance¬ 
ment. It was this chanflcd character in Indian tejtal altiludes that made 
it possible for frn India to eoact laws abolishing uotouchabithy, un-' 
eqtuil status of women, and other social evils. 

It must, however, be pointed out that law did not become fully inde¬ 
pendent of faith. During the British period It reinaincd largely renirictH 
by firm religious conventions and susceptlbiitiFcs, espedatly in the aodal 
sphere. Even in India today the social life of Muslims is tegnlaUd by 
biw based on Isinmic beliefs; for instance, their marriage customa and 
property and inheritance rules arc yet to be secubnriaed. 

With this new legal syitein and the munolilhic administration, Came 
a complicated structure of high and tow courts, giving rise to litigation, 
often untieces«r>- and always prolonged. A pow man found justice 
remote aittt beyond his reach, for it Iwcanie expensive and too technical. 
Ulwt WM previously "known" locally tww had lo be “proven” in 
distant courts, through a tedious procedure and an often unfamniitr law. 
The lawyer, with his skill to convince the Judge of the validity of evi¬ 
dence hut not necessarily of the actuality of crime, assumed paisnmunt 
importance. There developed a long hierarchy of judlciaf ofliciais whose 
ranks had first to be peoclniied before the case couTd be heard. The 
fomOiar and ancient system of the faniihayalJ Raj was suppressed. 
Wliilst some of these unitesirahle features were inherent in the sysiem, 
nruny were the result of misguided and Ill-<onlrolSed practice. 

f'rfr'Briitsh Indians were not littifious. Numerous autharitles of the 
contemporary scene have amply testified to the general truihfidness and 
honesty nl Indians, and to tbe integrity of Indian merchants. Typical 
was the comment made In 1852 by Sir Enkine reay, who hud been the 
Chief Justice of Bombay, that ' the sanctity of mercantile books was 
such that in the Native Ontris of Justice, tbe production of the books 
quite <onclu.slvc as to the veracity of my transactfon in disputr-"'* 
Similarly, Colnnct Sleemnn reported that be bad witnessed Innumerable 
cases In which a man's property, liberty, and life hod dqwntlnl on bb 
Idling a lie, and he had refused to do so, 

I^liilsi the British impact discooraged economic progie» tt proved 
Iwnchdal in roclaT life, despite hesitant and uncertain policy, The pro¬ 
hibition or sail, the abolitiun of child-marriage, and the undermining of 
caste or sex dbitlocLhiQs were cammendable nicosurro which, if taken to 
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their logical cnd^ could have purged India of its sodal evils long before 
the enactments of independent India. 

The economic consequences of Dritlsii rule, looking at both the credit 
and debit sides, leave much to be desired. Indisn economyr on the eve 
of British ei^pansion, was not hackivartl for the lime, and India had m 
Boutlshing eatporl trade in lilk, cotton, brocade, salt, and but 

econonik expldtation by the new rutets led to its fapid impoverishment. 
[ndiiD ma] economy was tratisformed to suit the new inodes of indusr 
triaf Bti(jiin« This IransformatJon led to drastic changes in the Tudbn 
way of life, the nto>st fundamcnial of which was the disiniegratitin of 
the old village community structure, partly as a result of the spread of 
commerdal agricultttrtr. Pre^Biitish ftidian agricuiture was, by the 
itandmeb of the period, robasi, rich, and well provJdetl for by wide- 
spread itrigatiun which had a btstory strelching luick to pre^ 

Mauryan days- The entire country was canned by an exlnaotdhiary 
labyrinth of canals, tanks, and dams, constructed by the state at prodig¬ 
ious cipense. ifemier TTLarveJIed at the extent and siKe of the engineering 
works he saw in Indb^ and in tSOO, Francis BuebaoEn. who travelled 
extensively b India between ISOO and ISIO edBectlog agricultufal data 
for the Hritidt Gmemment^ saw several large reari'olo which 
stlD fimctiOhingJi 

Indian manufftciuring skitU and Konomlcs were well advanced; spLn- 
itiag and waving weie naUand induslrfes. Indian industry suffered 
semriy because of line p^utban and protective policy favouring 
Bricish manufactured goods. Indian textiles, ivory works^ brasswate. 
gold and stiver^ htigtee and luxury goods, which were once famous 
abroad, gradually fell into disuse, teductng mill Jons of the artisan doss 
to mtemployiticnt. poverty* and many to death, ^^aat aurobm of llw« 
displaced artisans were forced to go back to thrJr villager tJ> live on the 
already fuHy omipied land. The crisis In Industry led to a criaLs in agri- 
cuiture. f^d holdings became smalteTp the number of landless hlKTUrers 
increoAed. nnd village liecanie ov^ctowded. Poverty thux multiplied^ 
famines became cotnmon, and rural Indbi became progr lively mote 
rtiraliied 

Famini0 were ofH unkrwwrk m fudian history but the frequency and 
Intensity wiih wbkh they occurred during the British period were 
unprecedented and disconcE'ling. It has been cstImEited ihat io eariicr 
times A major famine occurred, an an average, once In hfiy years, and 
that l>etwwn the eleventh juwl the seventeenth ceniuntesp there were 
fourteen farmnes. almost all of which wm confined to small local oreas- 
But, frorn tTbS* when the British took nver Bengal, to IBSS, when Ib^ 
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quelled nr3t major revoltp twelve famines and four ^"severe 

scarcities^' occurred. This frequency increased ui the latter part of ihe 
nineteenth tetttury* jAlLhougli IhiTC is no occumle record, a coctservative 
estimate suggrsta that in ilie nineteenth century alooe more thim twenty* 
□ae miHian people died of starvation. In i94J| four yearn before Brilbh 
withdrawal from Indini more than three miUtnn people perbheH in the 
Ikngai I'^amine. It b sipiiiicant that ihijm parts of India whkh had 
t>ccn lunj<e£t under British rule were the pocffet at the lime nf 
Indian Independenoe. 

Ahbough India remained predomiiumlly agricalnirjil^. the inflow uf 
British capital, Uie development of a modern banking and comiuviniiia- 
lijoas systons, the estahlbhairnt of uillle, Jute, siipir^ and cemcfit 
fadorbs, and the European demand for lea and coffee led to the 
tieguiniiigs of industrialization. However* Jl reuisincd ertititneiy limited 
until the withdrawal of British power. Towards the latter part of IlKttsh 
rule, the changed nature of the British ectm™y nud the deittandj of 
war rendered Indian industrbl developmeoi a lilTb more necessary^ and 
after ihe British industrial revolution had reached the height of aaietyp 
it not only allowed but even required Indiiin smalf-scEile jadustriiiiiwitlnn 
in certahi spedfied spheres. 

The growth of modern comment nud Industry hrought urbanliatlnn. 
Old towTUp located in religiotis^ politkal, or trading ceutresp were now 
replaced by large metropoUtan dtles, such as Bombay * Madras^ ind 
Ccdcuttiif and by purely Industrijil lownSp like Ahmaifabad. The densely 
populated cities were an inevitoble source of alums, but ihey als> liecnme 
dynamic poUticalf cultirrat* and economic centres of n type unkaown 
m India before. The dtl<5 and trnditiops of civic life lato^ played an 
important rob in devdoping tie natfonnl consdotianess and profljessive 
n.^uratioiiji of Tndia^ as I hey had done elsewhere. Kome Introduced the 
tity into most of conltneninl Europe, and with the city emn* dlixcmhip 
and tie civic tradiijcm, the greatest contrJbutkin of Mediterraniym cul¬ 
ture.^ When Rome declined h the RmnnniKed cities tqihdd tie Rtmtan 
fradiilon. Latirr,. the rise of lie niedlaev'al city In Europe led to far- 
readiing changes in the inTcHeciiml life of Wcatrni to Indii^ 

urbanbation attracted landless labour from the village, which weakened 
the Joint bmily system and the tradJtidnal social siniclore. 

The growing complex of new occupations could out be accomodated 
within the caste system* Industrialiiaijon, secular cducaiioii. and im¬ 
proved n^rans of tmnspfirtntlofi and coniimiinications all operated agairiFl 
the institution of caste, rnioctchabfllty and caste dbmmfiiatjon can 
nnly survive in a smalt viHajue commimity where e^-ctyoae's caste h 
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kiitnvit. U- hrrcviT iinmk ijf llirown U>KeiliW| mate wai mt 

vbibli?^ fjiir W43 !t jxksidbtit ixj hiltow all the rules of caate m modeni urfmn 
aurrmitidin^. Tht need to itjrrive in new condittmiai the tnereasing 
knoivletige of tbe iiretiglous chamcler of caate, iuid crusades by nadonaJ 
leiidfia, t^ciJilly iMaJiaima fiaodbi. ^hook the foitniliitiaiK of the cssie 
sinjchire, Cniiseqiieni}>% wlien Indb beetune iudFpendenL tlwre wetr. 
except fm the iiievital ule nrihwlox, po nieniaJ resen-aticutt ag^tnat the 
abolitbn oE caste. 

[)iirip4r the l^ritlsh prruKt. TinJia developed con^ldenible Interfii* if 
uot comtwtence, itt science and its application to human even 

ihoiigh Indian trchnobgical development vtas ^itt in its infancy. 
Scimtifir ihonght n-aso majoT pan of the Tncfinn inheKtnnee hui mod¬ 
em technology was a U'Estrm iniiovaiiop. The British mainly encour- 
agrd btimaiiistfc nnd litemry education in Tnctia, and i^e^ected technicAl 
studies and sdencesH ^'iiifsl there were nuiny Hhera] arts colleges tn 
India* there were oedy n lew engineering or medical colleges. But thr 
mthusiasm with which the Indians have taken to Kfence and the rapid 
tirogreas marie Ip feceni years is irusirnctiveK c^iecially to those ytim 
think of them 05 tinworlitly rretuMs. levifating in forests and holy piflces- 

Jirwlffti efJucDtloiL b which ocsthctii: values sddom find a place, h 
nul ctinduciw iu artistic dcvelopa^efil . to India or etsewherc. Indian 
irihts, hrrwTVet, nuiii.^ged to rtUiiri ihrir traciitlono] values and fomiis^ 
partly because the nmdernists ncRlccled Uiepi, and partly Ixrause of 
pride in thrif rich hedtORe, Consef^uenily, the old caimns ire sUIl 
sy^lcmaLically applied in every' Form of populir irt in India, ajiel mod¬ 
em Itulian art. on the wh^e, mains ihr spirii ol im evcciedlnidy rich 
{M51. But IL has Uten inRiiettted by artistic developments b Wealem 
counlries, Renecting the new technicaE civiltzition and expressing the 
spirit of iu time* inodem Iitdlnn art has become no less experimental 
than that of Riirope or i\iTHrri€a. 

The PtwlUgueM were the first (o iiitroctuce late Renai^nce and 
Baroctue art lato their Indian posse^ioita. It hod Umited effect. It was 
with the Brirl^, and their tictd to build bungalows, fadorlSp forts, 
cathedrali, and dti«* tliat Induin xirt come under a niajoc European 
infiiicfice; Bombay governmenl offices, the I^abore railway slatkui, lb* 
futaces oF Cwitjor md Baroda. and the \lctctria Mesnoriol in Catcutti 
are but a firw eiamplfs of varkms Eurdpnn archileclural styles. 

I aier m the itffirteenlli enttnry. n resrlfon against hnitaling Europe 
b and Trdka art toot a ntn lum iindef Knpltshmrn* surh m E. B- 
Havrll. and TncilJIn^ such m A V Tagore. For a wbHe, an art revS^-a! 
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T^ptrcl which atli?:Tipl«i tfi rm-e^ie a nudonal 5tvTe fif paLnSinn But, 
AUf 111 uther spht£r«;s of cultural life> a. piucc:^ ul :»yiitlk:ii£ cDmiutucctlr 
Xfw schools began lo and there is no doubt that a Itihy de^^loptitl 
Itulian art will be on iute^raUon of past and pfesenl, a symhesis ul 
Klajt and West, Modern Indian artists are expressing Ihrmselves tn all 
the in (idem kiioms «f Kurupe and Amerjca, sifccmipitnieiJ by the mnde^ 
m pmcLiced fn India. Whitut Indian painters blbw the slyltfi and 
lerhniquc^ of modem Europe, especially of Francr, ihey depief stents 
□nd people in recognizably Indian manncft 

Biitish-built structures guided Indian architects. Tlic Importatiun of 
Eututican styles wm soon foUuwed by a period oi blmiliiig ibe rich 
Indian tradition wiUi European An eouimpld of ihti was the 

capita] of British India, New Delhi, built by Sir Edwin Lutyems and his 
associate. Sir Edward Baker, in the I930‘s* Thrir first designs were ■ 
type of neo-Roman style but, under sevtte criticism frotti Lmiutnernble 
p«f)Je in England, including such outstandmg tiomes in literature and 
art as George Bernard Shaw and Sir William Rothenstein, the plans 
were re\>jsed to incorparaie Iitdinn motifa. Em the product did not turn 
out la be a synthesis of styles but an assotltnent of patterns, hybrid 
and unin^ined. partly fiecause Kew Delhi was buDt at a time when liic 
old siyle had lost all virtiUy, and the new iiylc was yet to be des^eloped. 
Howe\'cr, further chntiges have taken place sini?e and a ccnnpcisite style 
may well lie on its wny^ blending etcfnents of tlindu^ hfiighi], ami Vic¬ 
torian Gothic architect urc. 

Dance and music remnined abno;?! uninfluenced by European styles. 
Certain modifications, however* arc noticed m popidar music, csprcially 
in Indian cinemas* and in modem musical compositjons which have 
adfipied Western techniciues. Some Indian tmnposcrs, sucb as 
have written music in Western styles, somciimes using Indian motifs. 
AJi Akbar Khan occasionally iucorpofated a Cfrtajn amotnU nf tiammny 
and Western melodics into his impro^dodtions. 

Direct British impact on Indian .racial and cuBura] life may not haw 
been as dedshT as f t was on Iiidiaci ectmomk and political organ!tatinn 
But the rei'iva! of tlie tradirion of learning and the introdiKtion of Eng^' 
lish secular ediicatkin illuminated ihc path of ladtan moderuLoaiion. jtisr 
M the Indian appetite for kfiow1e4fae had sustained India's foratness in 
*he past 

Edixcatiofi hi ancient India, though somewhat limited in scope, was 
act cammcrdal: teachers were generaliy not paid, nor did sfudmu race 
ihroujrh examinations lo pick up lucollvr Jolw, It wn? a itiluntaiy 
r^rtnerahip tn pursuit of tniih. Standards wire bm dcmaniting and aca- 
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dftnic freedom so firm ihni evfu ihe $Daii^esi ruler could not tatuper 
rrilh untversitjes- On ihc whole, the s 3 r:siem of Inming was eKceedni^ly 
effective. Eniphafis was on philtHophy but science was also studied, and 
In oU subjects an attitude of criticistn ajid n spirit of ii)C|tilry and reason 
were encoiiragiid. However, this (rodition of learning declined during 
llw long period ol thanging politicid patterns in India. 

The mediaeval rulers remained JndilTerent to scieulihe and secular 
education, and whilst the Western countries were making rapid scientific 
progress, India allowed her intellectual heritage to go unused. The spirit 
of inquiry was replaced hy a sacrosanct atttiude towards autlmrity, and 
an uncrilicid acceplonce of optniuns discouraged rationat tntalysb. 

The rise of Muilim power in India did not help matters nmeb- Worn, 
which had atiraed Induin intellectuq] and ciiltural life into a burst of 
activity, dh] not sultiicribe to the ahsninte supremacy of (he hunion intcl- 
|pci| it waa dedm’eiy rrslricted by the holy serrptures as interpreted by 
the Ulnma. Islam had begun as on aioertion of Intellectual freedom, hut 
Ihe initial urgency for ibis freedom was soon IneL Once Lslom^s earlier 
democracy was replaced by auihoritarianisni. Muslim education also 
l^me sahJ^ to state authority, nren in the nuMt creative centres of 
Islamic ctvaimikn, It h no small wonder that Muslim education In 
ndia also beatmv Jnereasinj^y dogmatic, inward'loolcing, and stereo* 
typed. There was, ro doubt, a wide network of schools, but the syaiem 
of education, cwisiiting chiefly of the study of theology and scripture, 
was nut conducive to the suslatned growth of higher leatoing. Neitlw 
wi^nor tedmolog>’ waa taught, although during the reign of Fenw 
Shah Tugbliiq an uniucceBM attempt was mode to lotroduce a simple 
lorm of technkai education. 


fndbn education was in an espectaJIy neglected state on the ece of 
Bntish supremacy to India, WTiilsI the Hindu of learaing was 

\ guarded in Brabman caste Interests, hlusllni educatirm, a1- 
ihough open to all, war dominated by theologians and confined to the 

^ T ^ Quran. Both systems neglected literarv and scicn- 
ti m cductikn, critical onalysEs, nnd women's rducatlon. 

The East India Company was tehclont to take responsihiilty for es- 
Pj^e iTOgramj. such os reliRion, public mdfare, anti education: 

7^ 7^ individual nceptions, for «am[ile, William 

n ’^y«l>=hn Junes. IthtU compeUed to act otherwise, the 
BnOfh Company s nde was lika that of a medlBeval police state, aniioiis 
o ract rrvtRu^ nnd kistm to inatnijiEn mtettiaJ nnd eitiHnal sfcwrity 
ith no sense of otdlgatKiii and responsibility for public welfare, health, 
an OCal on. Toder the Act td ISlJ the Company was required 10 
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promote public educatioiiH ^ti ^ mike a rlcficulDusly ioadNiuaLe ^nual 
of one of rupees for cducnUotmil purposes, 

Mnuy IndUtis were already somewhat fornDiar wjih Woilem tdncM* 
tlon iltrough the activities of Christian mhsnmarks^ DaniKb ttib^ouaries 
hod taken the lead in starting English education in India from the 
middle of the eighurentfa centiiry* Ram Mohan Roy even founded an 
English school the Hindu College—now known as the Presidency 
College—at Calcutta In 1817. Starting with a hundred studentSf the 
College soon become the tending educatloiiAl institution of In 

other parts of the countryv English schools and colleges lind been esiab- 
liibed through private efForts. 

Although Ram Mohan Roy wanted Western kBowlisdge, be wanted to 
tise education to promote the moral and rational dcvric^meni of the 
individtJal. He was os much distressed at the secutarlsm of thr Hindu 
College ns at the orthodoKy of the pimdits. l\*hibt Roy believed that 
the new teaming '^was indispensable for the progress oJ the natfoa,^ he 
never lost bfa admiration foe the Hindu which he sought to 

study lu the light of roodetn thought. 

After years of ogliatimi, in Macatilay's minute wba written and 
Cnvemnr General Bentinck took a definite decision in favour nf Eng¬ 
lish, Howe\'er, It was not until tSSl. forty years after the Act of 1813, 
that East India Company ofRdab seriously investigated Indian educa¬ 
tion, as a result of which the modem system of rducadoii in India 
emerged. The universities of Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras^ modelled on 
the lines of tendon University^ were founded fn 1357.^ For a long linve 
these universities continued to be staffed by Europeans and taught a 
Western curriculum. The British were not very generous with expenditures 
on educadont At the turn of the century, after moie than a erotur)' of 
rule, they provided little more than a milliun potinds a year for the 
eduentfon of abemt 740 mniion Indfajis^-a penny A bead. 

Widespread progress of Western education, however, was made 
pwsibfc by the open-door policy introduced by thr Britbh, and by the 
vast fttiins donated by Indian pbilonthropbls. LcamiriR, hitherto mainly 
con&ned to Brahmans, rulers, or aristocrats, was now nvaSabte to all 
tho?e who cared for it, although the expense lnii'ol\'ed nude it atlB the 
pri\Tk!gp ef the weJl-lo-do few. HemevH', the muldplicstlQn of presses 
meant greater produetkm and wider ctrculaiion of booSis aadT In lurUi 
education. (The art of priutnig had b€?« iutfodiKed by Potlugucae 
sionaries in the sixteenth iDeotuiy but it made prpgrass only after ihr 
cstablbbmmt of the British rafe^)^ 

Western education wa^ like an explosive force as it shattered ctogma 
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jind su^icrstJtioii. The jRdlans were compelled to reject wpwi the bases 
of their beliefs and institutions and to measure ibem against Euiopeati 
standards. Tf this new Ibinking helped tbe modemuaU'on of India, it 
also pve rise to a class of Indian thinkers who shared Macaulay's 
contempt of Oriental learning and, like Macaulay, without bothering to 
study iL 

fndians look to Western learning so wholeheartedly and uncriticotly 
that many of thtsA newly educated men become comic imitators, without 
any endming contact with either West or East They were overawed by 
Westrni knowledge and In ihdr eagerness to profit by it, missed Its very 
essence—intellectual scepticism and oclentliic investigation. Without n 
critical undenmnding of Wealcrti [earning, they made no effort to leam 
their own. Ewo competent indian scholars acquired, at best, a High level 
of scholarly knowledge, but made no creative contributiotu to learning. 
With great espenise they either daboraied Wtatern concepts or sough! 
cnclofnemrnt oi their ufeas in Western iitemture. Whilst Western Icaming 
opened up new vistas of knowledge for the Indians, in some ways it 
blunted the edge of their intellectual scepticism. Cimscquenlly, English- 
trained Indian scholars were generally inferior to European authorities. 
Their intefleclunl stifascrvimce Itad been so intense that even ni present, 
de^ite political independence, Indiiuu bacw yel to assert their Intel* 
tecluai fnedom. 

Some effects of Engllati educallon were quite ugly, for it gave rise to 
a cultural minority with its own distinct fenlioes and interests, AJtboujith 
the En^isheducated Indians went a very small minority in the country 
{tesd than One per cent), they were numerous enough to constitute a class 
of iheir Own, Patronized by the British Govcmneiit, lh‘< Hass soon 
dominated the top levels of Inditui life. It become a kind of middle class 
interposed between the masters and the tnosses, often acting as an 
insulator proicciing the iormcr against the lattrr. W'linst peasants, 
workm, and petty tmlesoien did nol speak Englbb, those above 
from clerk to councillor, did. Spurred the closs-prescrvaiJciin instinct, 
tbe W&iemiced Induin mu led to raihw indbcrimiiuHcly adopt Western 
fumu in ^wwh, dress, and motincn; and to isolate hintseir from the 
illit^te and '‘uncouth'' mosses of his own people. At best, he was a 
laboriously cuJtivated English genileman. At worst, he w’as clumsy if not 
lisdkrotis, and often erode, pretending m enjoy European food, miruc, 
and palming, at times even speaking Kis own naUve bi^ge with an 
EngTiih qc«nL ^ 

The ermh value of English desrecs was 5 ,, ^^,1 ti^j, had 

ni»y kind of degree would lake care to display it meticiilously, and those 
VI no coyhl not ibf Ij- tie iq let it Iw Icnown 
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I hilt xhty Imd rcncbed the Iak^-o0 pointy t%^m if they roiilil n<it take nfl. 
.Vi n result, there gri-w up nul wily a dm^ of H A/s, Util ako a d«s* wf 
"B.Ah failed^^ or Intermediate passed/* 

The Engl ish'educRted bad a hierarchy of their qvji ; the Bmhinans of 
Ibis dass were those wlio returned from Englatid^ preferably with a 
de^pee—any degree—‘but withnut iL It necessary. Tboae tuelmiij who 
desired a Wesieru cduculJoii other Umn Eagflah Qocked to Genuimy ami 
oiher Western centres of leaniJng. Hisiory do« not offer a parollel to 
this phenomenon where efforts for barruag produced such a pithetk: 
class of slf-compliiisanl and servile gcbofni^. The nearest example, 
perhaps^ may be that of the English tbetn^lves dunng the Kormaji 
period, when it was fashionable to Ire French in speech^ appearanre, 
and behaviotiTj and English was the language of the vulgarian. 

Reaction against Ibb kim] of English education inevitably ikrt in. A 
nuinber of '^national'' institutions which imparte<l both Tndiiui and 
Western beaming, such os the KosM Vidyalaya, the Jamia ^lilia, and the 
Cviirtikuhi, were established. Ip ctHilrast, ihe AngJiciretl «cboob and 
roltegrs strongly cmpbaolred EnglbU education—nut even Eurapran 
learning—and students learned a good deal of England, Its binfa, 
couoiiTsidej «md flowers, and of Englisb literature and history.. The 
national mstttutions did not, as cjipected* gain widespread support in the 
abserice of govcnu3>eiit patronage^ Th^ were not assinted fittwicially or 
otherwise by the slate^ nor were their degrees rocognked. On the contraiy* 
ibe Britbb GovemmenI looked upcm them with diitriisi os centres of 
''subvershr^* propagondiL Indeed^ these institutions did seek to inctiltate 
a sense of nationhood and liidian'pess and therefore attracted students 
with naiioinalLstlc IndJnations. As their degrees did not originally entitle 
them to govcTTunent or Dlher po?iiti(Mi3p they did not draw a response 
from the pmclicahmindcd. Despite their limiUtiops and small oumbeTs, 
they have produced quite a ntimber of competent Bud Fucc^ful imtional 
leaders, such as Acharya Karendja Deva^ 4 much respected Iiidbn 
patriot-scholar, Lai Bahadur Sasttl^ who succeeded Juwahadal NAni as 
TtidiaV Prime MlnLiterj and Hussain, who wiSr the fintt Mtulki 
presidcni of India. 

The mffuence of English litemtute on the literature of Indian Ian- 
etittfias was intensive. Poetry bad been cimposed in India rioce the 
days of the Rtg Vedu^ but p^ose begaii ^ he writiwi for ibe Gi^ time 
afier a break of trifire iHjim a thousand yeara, Bemin as pofesnis for and 
against religious and soda! reforai, prow forms rapidly nached uiaturity. 
XiKiels, short stories, es'^aya, and modem dmnm developed b Indbn 
writing—the shon story porlicutarfy in the twentieth ceutiny, 

Shakespeare became an integral part of Indian studies, exwdstpg mi 
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Almost hypnotic infliwoc^ m Indian lUeraiiir^ and drama. ShakGspeart 
was not known (a Indians tintfl th<j beguining csf the nineteenth ccnlujy, 
although he was writing lii$ great IragedlGS [LToUfid the lime Ihe East 
India Comjjany was founded in 1600. Once, lyiwevtfj Hngli^ cducaEicm 
was ami a kmiwlrdge oi Weatern litem Hire ORd thought became 

a tiatia agfinbd and an essential prerequhite for professional and 
l^ecimbiry gain, ^Shakespeare become familiar reading in Indian literary 
nod draiiiaiic circles. For most Bitglish-educated Indians^ Shakespeare a 
choractertp the situations to his pl^ys, and ^Rnidcant quotations^ lxican>e 
almost aa fnllmnte a part of their Uves ns those of their own best wrifers. 

Most of Shakespeare's l»tii_*r plays have been translated into Indian 
lansmiges. First to appear, b 1B53, was a Bengali iranslntion by 
Hamchandra Ghosh colled BhQUkfft<tii CjftsitiivSo^sdg on sitaplatinn of 
the Poriia-Bassanio theme from Tfie o/ Fewke. Since then all 

of Shakespeare^ cnmeeltes have been Lrorulated, with the oxeprion of 
the '^daik comedy;* (ia bd undassifiahte as a kind of dmma) Trmias 
iiiuf Crtiiida. The ^Iniiihi version of the minor comedy, Taiwriii 
ike SkfeWt rendered by W B* Kclkar in IS91 has been ^""acclaimed to be 
such a perfect staijie wraion ihat even if Shakesp^xe were a HiodUt he 
could not have (mprmed on it/* Smnbanda Mudollar'a TnmH 
odaptAtians of Shakespeare are well known k The iam beat known 
trngedtei hai'e been ijrai]Alat«) with nllerntSoni to suit the IndLm lastCj 
which prefers a happy ending. For Insfante. Hamfct and Ophrib art 
tepmeiled at the end^ J^esdernona Is not really deadi a daughter [s 
provided for Macbeth fn answer to the famous que^ion^ ‘ How many 
cbQdrcn had l^y Macbcih?'’ to make it possible for her to be married 
to Malcobn at the end. 

Hi/wcverp it u doubtful 11 Sliakespeare wiE conilniue to attract Indian 
imivTtylties an before, and the modem scholar'^ Image of Shakapeari” 
cmfdiasizing the technical, aoebd, soufce-hunting,. and temporal aspects 
of hb work—does not apfieoJ much to Imfbns, who prefer to look at him 
from fiterary and human viewpainLs. on did the roiruintic poci-critlts 
durfag the last centitry. 


The conlintuil growih of ^ukr and scientfEc khowiedge affected the 
whole Indiw utiiiude towards life, rndiana were overpowered by the 
Uteas of U catem liberty, parlinmetitaTy govenuaesit, and nadtifioltsp^- 
Lito, Marxiim and Mcmliim also permeated todion ihlnking. Early 
Indian nnlioniiluts even drew their Liifpiratian from European patriots. 
In Ibe iBTO’i. Italian natkumllst leaders, juth ns htaarinl and Garibaldi, 
wpnp popidar idok of Indliin patriots. The Irish movement for sdf-nik 
was ckisety watched and admired by many Indian leaders, for whom 
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the Irtib pAtnoiJi were mtHlirls af cfcvotiwi lUiiJ SAirrific?. Dv weu 

^ miicli an tndw as An IrijJi htfro, and Slllilms Biw wjw aficn called 
ihc Indian De Valera. 

Two major political ideologies ha^Ts dpminiitiHl Indian life for about 
a century—natjonalisjii and Indlim oatioaoliam has long 

Afisumed its oirn Individual persemaJity^ and there is every likctlbood that 
Indlmi comniunisn may well becomi? distlncily Indian before gaming 
any vddesptead adlierence tn India. indUn communists already look 
nMwe tfi Gandhi and Nehru than to Marx and Lenin. NatiortalUiii waSp 
fid doubt^ primarny a reaction against British impciialLmit which gave 
it the consciousnei^ of a cornmon poliIleal tommunUyj the urge to 
orKanizen and the power to attract widespread attention. It was fufihef 
streni^thened by territorial uniflcatfon^ a tmiform educatiofiai system^ the 
establishment of a comiiiiiaicatloii neiwoikp and a highly centralized 
administraiion. But its Idealogjad rationalisation and form caine Irmn 
thr Influx of WeMera liberal Wcjm and a growing pride In iU own 
cultural past. 

How much Indian natfonalism owes lo ihe direct impact of Eurnpesm 
libendUzn would be extnnwcly difticnlt to a5cett4iln. The fame of liberal 
ideas certainly made British imperialL bjti more hutaane and receptive 
to Indian demands, although the growing power of commercuil inleresls 
in nn eta of Industrial rettriution iiivariBbly counselled authoritarbnhmi. 
I>mu)cnicy at borne wns to “co-exfet wfih de^jotUim abroad/* The con¬ 
flicting prindplca of liberty and ernplre were to be blended into a new 
and unir^ue doctrine of ^^damination for the dnminatccl." 

Many nl the prophets and Iradws of Indian oatUMialiam were, no 
lioubt^ greatly influenred by Kuinpeim lOTCTji] thought, but their mam 
Ifi^irntion was India's cultuni! rcnaissancej which was almost ran- 
tciTipofary wtth Western liberalism. Ram Mohan Roy ipiplored the 
Bntish to inUoduce toUeges of W estern, not Oriental learning to India. 
Hr ^im no coatnidiclloiis betwem the freedom of liberalism and the 
inlrtnifc values of Hinduiaii. Roy was not a product of the West, and 
did not ^asit ths-e until the end of his life. B^'en Jawaharlal Nehnii who 
“«kipied British habits and thnught-pwesses ^^tnore than even the 
British themselves/' regarded Indian oJitiral heritage as the driving 
force behind unity and progress. Bal Gani^hur Tilalc, the ** Father 
of Indian UnreM*' and the first nitm to suggest to Indians the goal of 
“sfwamj ( rreedouj) la my blrth^right/* did not visit England ttutfl iihnott 
ibe end of hla career. He wna deeply liL'tpircd b his political pbPosophy 
by Um! Giid. Howevefp U would not be correct to assume 

that Wc-sterii ideas dirt not influence their thinking. 

The common people, who fonned the great bulk of the Indian national 
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muvpmcfitp knew With of Wesieits liberal ickas. The only iuipacl lliey 
frit dlfectly was Wcitem jdiperbJisn. To Wtiilem conoepta of 

righdj and freedom were vagnej by^thetical, and eten hypomticalp 
rhr>' coLid «* ihc vaTiie of these coocepls only when they were 
presmird in Indian tenns. Thus, AyrobindD Gfao$e^ a coniptetely 
WestuTTiiiffd and Elnglisb^ucaied cmeltcctiiiLl, who renminced politks 

reUne to Pondlchciry in the pursuit of Divine cotistioiisnes^^ spoke 
of naiiomiliam as an A^tur (an Ineamatim of God), whkb must 
enunclpale huomily Irora denKtfiic oppression. Nat^iisdUnii bdng God, 
was iinmoflBl, and thererore no gm^ernmcnl cotiJd desuc^ iL AurobJndo 
GKose, despite hts too brief incunion Into pdlitk^ ftrm 1905 to l^lOj 
wju able to introduce illlo the Indian nationaJiat muyernenl an esoteric 
pbilo(9opby which pro^Td to be of IraEnense political vajtie both ai home 
Kid abroad. The divinity of other India/^ long cherished as an ab* 
f^xact and ethical conception by many i^erat inris of Indian natiOTalists> 
liecame a political weapon of naqiustionaMe efficacy In his bandj^ He 
preached that the sanctlficatfcni of pafriolism was the dedicated wor- 
iditp of IndU perBomhed as the Great Mother^ Much Jaier* Mahatma 
Ciandhi spoke along the same lines to **ihe teeming mniicifis of India/' 
who followed him. His concept of politick freedom was iransiaied Into 
^RwnarRjya/* the tcingdom of Rntna, which was based on principles of 
iinlvrfBut momlUyp and m which justice. righteotKnessH and ihc wfll of 
tlie peotde were sopreme. 

ft was this alliance lietween the Imparted concepts of Ulierty and 
unity, and the developing Idcils of rtnoscent HindtioKi which gave 
Indian rutLlonaJlsin not only a distincilve character but also a worth¬ 
while meanijig a4ad force. 7'be eoncepi of nationality, that Isj the 
ejcistence of a cofnmunity within a defined territory, and pairiotism 
were^lwth known to Indiana throu|dioat their history* Ancient Utemturc 
testiiies (o a well^trliiied Jmiige of Mother IrKtia and to a clear con- 
seiottMicss of natkmal stdldarity called Bhoratavarsha^ or Jitsi Bharat. 3 
name now reinstated In the republican constItution of India. Deep senli- 
meois of losx and ser^'ice for India were voiced hi the vrdfc and epic 
Htenaiire. The Afaworwrlri cotiUins passages of ejstrcnie patriotic 
ImTiur such ^ Mother and Mother-ccRiiitty are greater than Heaven.*^ 
The protective nalum! fronllera of India helped to wdd alt Indian 
peqilcs intn an Indian onjfiwss. The rettusdlatino of this image gave a 
definite meaning to Indian itaikitialim, and Imlinns responded with 
intense feeling, 

^dian lea^rs Ybtuiliml polilical and »oclat development os going 
hand tn hand, and considered social re|uvenaiiuu csseaiiol for pcdllkJif 
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;ird fi'uiionitL progress. Consetpienttyi Endbn naUcmaKsni in eatly 
phases was clusfly Einhed iwitfa cultuml renaissance. Later^ k beenme 
mare virile bjiiI poltrical in character. It was nni only the pride of tbs oW, 
but the vi^tir of the new which njiftaterl for chantte {wiyihfft). Libera- 
tiim fmai alien rule was not suBidentf the naiionalist movement was to 
Iw the ewnprehensive crnsacle against all hinds uf opprcsstoni—inrluHinit 
sfKial and economic, tn the- bnai phase^ the cry for change almost suh' 
ordinaled the demand for potiHail incteinnideiice (fwera/ or dredef. 

The fact that Matuitnm Gundbi. who was typically Hprcseniotivr of 
the Indian synthesis of contradict ions which bafRes Ifijiic. was able io 
Hain leadership of the national movetnent with Ifttle resktADce and hel<t 
it olinoat utjchalknAed ttittO hb tlealh, would further ffliatratr the 
syncretic nature of Indian nnUonalisai. Malwuna Gandhi, however, made 
a distinction between Western and modem dvilixattfuis. AlibouKh Itoth, 
were cqualEy good, he believed the Initer hod taheu a wroni; turn In the 
West. He, therefore, naked IndLi to keep clear of that kind of modernized 
West His position was somewhat similar to that of Tolstoy—a moral 
mau in an immural world, which had been brought about by a nia> 
lerialist, milliarist, tuid Impeilalisl way of life. lie callnl u^ioa his 
couDliymen to select those elements from Western culture, as frorn any 
other, which were essential for ihefr own progress. The spirit of the 
century was to be reconciled with that of the coiintiy. 

In an era of intense nationalism, cultural pride, and tndal prejudice, 
ttablodniDqtb Tagore sought to broaden India’s outlook to one of wotid* 
wide humanism. Truly a world^dtizen, he cemslstenily warned hU 
tounuymea against the fwik of natlonalLun, and, like Gandhi, spoke 
of India's tflf-purilicaliou and consifuciive work. For him, the ideal of 
humanity iratLscended the love of country. Tolitical freedoni. was uoi 
■Koessarily real freedom but might merely be a. uicasis of becoming more 
powerful. Real frtetkut was of the mind and tbe sjrlrit, and this could 
not come to India from outside. Tagore was not against any one nation 
in particular but the idea of natiaualism in general. He was, however, 
'viy proud of Tqdiau culture, and called upon the Weal to understand 
its KOod quattliea. Tagore's Infiiienoe over the Indian mind has hern 
incalculable^ more Ihan any of hia contemporaries, he helprti la 
harmanise the ideals Of Ivaik sud West, and to broadeu tbe bases of 
Itidinn nationaUMii. He was ime of the world’s itreat bitemalioMlbii.*, 
Iidieving in and working for itiiematiooal cxMiperati«i. Inkutg India’s 
culture to other countrifsanri hringma theirs to India- 

Jawaharlal Nehnis greatest tdfi i* rrJiais.3ant Tndui was to iinderline 
the intrinsic merits of Western culture. .Although influenced by h» 
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Indian be-itage, Nehru was completely Western in liij outlook. Sdradru: 
nitionali!^, hujunnifnip and sudalism bad a profoutid iufluejice m Mni^ 
enabling him lo fili a gap [u Indian political life^ a gap thai couM other¬ 
wise have pmen very cosily. Western indivklualuini was esscultal in 
order io give the Indian a feeling of sdf-relkncc^ Cantenipimiuly 
di:^r<Iing tradJifonoi self-effacementp be prcaclM^ and ptact^red self* 
assertion, eveti at the risk of appearing arrogant; compe-tent afro^nce 
was prefc^ble io empLy humility in a society ridden with multiple 
sodaj and ectmutnic inequalities. 

Nehru wa* the living synsliol of what wi'i l^e^t In the W^cst. Most 
Indian ipldlecttiab saw in Nehru the ideal esepnession of their Wesiemi^ 
and a bridge Iietween traddion and modernity. Evtn at n time 
when Nehru lay in a Briibh pTison, he recorded in his Aut&bhgrcphyp 
"in sptie of my hcksillily lo British Im^Ferialism and all imperialbins^ I 
hfli'e loved much that rvas Kogland , ^ J* Yei* he spoke the Gandhion 
language of India: *^Do away with evil, put your faith m goodness— 
In your goodness and the goodness of your opponent 

Induenced by the elliical norms of Westcun htimanism, the precepts 
of the Uponlslmd^. and the mtionalisin of the Buddha, Nehru had twen 
nitr^cted by Mirxbt Jhwiry, during tlw late He was generally 

regarded 03 the patron of democrat fc ^odalism in rndLa, allboMgh he 
was never a member of any soddllst party. It was mainly through his 
ffforii rhal Marxism, a ctmiplelely Weaiem product» was ndmilted m 
ttidian (xiHtfcat Life, and it has rince consMenibly indiienced modem 
Indian thouoht, poUtks, lltcmture, econotnic life, and sodal outlook. 
It was mainly Gandhi's moral InRucnce and Nehni*a admiration for 
Gandhfon sAtyograha that restrained Kebru from becoming n Mandsi 
socialist. During hh visit to Europe in 1926-1^27, he came Into conUicL 
with nufticfous Monisl inteilectunb aruj iradm^ cspeckUy at the Con¬ 
gress of the l4^gQe of C^ipressed Peoples at Brussels, t-itcrn he went lo 
Russia and was gr^fly impressed by the actuevements of Socinlist 
Russia. Since then he always advtKrated a soclalktie society for India^ 
based on demoaocy and indlvidmil Uberty* 

From the iteclaration of Indian independence until his d^lh In 1964. 
Nehru dominated Indian Life and politics hleudhtg motferu values Info 
Indian tradition with a sMU that hardly has a parallel in hUlory* 
Throughout his life, despite frequent criTkhims of hb policy of twn- 
aligimeiitp he rcituitncd a key man in world politics. A Leader of an anti- 
imperbList irvolutiotit he embodied the hopes of p^ce of mm alt over 
the globe. Gibers looked upon Urn as ibe anchitcci of a unique democroQ'i 
stitilling between divergent fortes to acquire etoncHme prosperity and 
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social justice. Tlifi Indian rcvoIntiDti^ alLhougli rooted tn G:U]dl]iaD cthk 3 f 
could be described as ^Nehruesque/' ior it Is to Nehru that It ow» its 
present form, reflecting hts lypita! combinaTH^ of Indian idealism and 
Western materialism- 

Xehni was not a philosopher in the sense tlial Gandhi was^ but with¬ 
out hko much of Gandhism would h^we remained In dlsi^, somewtuit 
m the same way as Afariism would have without Lenin. He commanded 
both the respect of the intclligciitsia and the love of the common man. 
He was not only an e:q)onei!it of ihc cheritiied ideals of his people hut 
an expression of humEtn conscience. Few statesmen could cktm his 
empiridsm without o{^>ortunl3m, and doctdnkm witboul dogmatism. He 
could win the F^rsonal affectinti of his political adversarieit withmjt 
compromising either rebtionship. He belte%^ that the ''creathT mind," 
with ita social sensitiveness, could alone solve the crisis of the btiman 
spirit. It is thb tuiflianbtti which made him a rcprcsenialive of the 
West in the East and of the East in the West. 

A major consequence of Ihe West^s impact on Indifin tradition has been 
in psydidogical nttitude^K Being a sdl-containKh rich, agrictdiuml 
commtmily^ Indb was ctmSiervutivej hospitable, tolerant, and M^iewhat 
fatalistje. But all this changed, first imder prolonged foreign douiination, 
and later under the pressure of the newly developing computitive society, 
Indians cultural couteniment has given way to a spirit of nebeHioti and 
^f-rdiance which^ under the excessive steal of new cons’erls, often rn- 
tiines Indians to self-deprecndoa and lack of Dolleciive discipline. Highly 
iadiWdiiaiiatic, Indians have alwap rerisied any regimentation of 
thought. Extrovert, ntmcooformist;, and informal, they express them* 
sdvesiminhibitedly, and indulge toc> often !n reflection and inirospeclkin. 
^Tiibt these qualities gave India a distinctive character, md advanc^l 
ber learning and democracy^ they have often entiugh in ihe past, as in 
the present, reached a point where they hinder organImtian, team work, 
and discipline, the essratLil virtues of roateraal transformation. It is 
curious, for tie Indian dow not lack in sdf-discipline, or even hi self- 
denial. In Jact, self-discipline to the Indian b not dfinial of liberty 
but an aid to inditndiiE] spiritual perfection. Howex'cr, any collective 
poUtical discipline is regarded ns an abridgnneni of individuAl Uberty. 
i^espite exemplary' devotion and the spirit of self-saalfice, conspiracies, 
muthifes^ and underground rev'olutjonary movemenis failed fn India 
beau» of poor co-ordfnation and the inevitable leakage of iafoinuitiott. 
Mass movements, such as Mahatma Gandhi's sat>Tigraha, succeeiled 
because they wert open, and reqttirTed essenikJly iRdividuol effort. 
Whilst crowds of people participate in siiiyagmha^ in effects each in* 
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divMital wm jn selC-cofitaiiud n^ovrErtcTil, and as an indl^fidua] he could 
successfulJy procesl ogauiai Vfhai be thou^i was unjust. Gandhi often 
S6f alone. 

Indians have yet to strike a balance between these two opposites and 
learn to blend Individtiiil liberty with social discipline in ordef to speed 
mirii>nal advancep 1'he v^luc of tennpromiK and dii^iptine In a oollcciive 
effort cannot be ovetesiimated. Ko chapter of hbfcuy is mtifft instruc¬ 
tive In this respect than that of Western activities in Ask. Wesiem 
di^iruiiion was, in fact, the triumph of oTE^iKatioo and team work over 
perronal valour and an unco-ordinated approach to politics. It is this 
Indian inability to integrate indii:’idual qualities into a collective pettetn 
which, more than any otbrr, buds its eipression in a variety of mtaniiig- 
less dlsuf^eementm amsummg national tflori and mcHak. It seems 
snmetimcf that esTry Indism b ^ walking Lok Sabha as well as a mnraf 
preerpterr* What India needs, and has often stood in need of, is not so 
much aound advice ^ sustained endeavour. 

ReflcciCon and criticism ore, no doubt, indispensable for both the 
polUioat am! splritufil beaUb of a uatjoii, but they can be overdone. 
fScmocTiici' after all cofiristi of belh criLkuin and eflorL In Indta^ they 
!«nmetltne:8 p^rl company. Excessive seU-critidFUi sowi leads to toss nf 
self'COnfidcnceT am] ihooghtJcs^ and Irresponsible expression ereatw an 
Ktmoffpberv of KcnenU frustratkii. Tn^jeihcf tlie3‘ drain naiionid etiftrgy. 
Today, India's moat severe crirkl^ni comes from thiaking Indian.'^ 
rqmiaUy from perfeciifiniiitt and those whose expectations far eitcoffl 
ihrir competence, As peffection k iinat tamable, and undeserved e^- 
pectatioeift ttmaln unfulfElIed, fra^tr^iion fa mevitable, with the result 
chat the very chtss of people who should be in ibe vanguard of on Indisn 
restitution are its great Ikbility. One often fitidi tm the one side the 
educated Indians, eitrcincly critical of rverythinR and exuding gloom, 
ind tui ihr otlar the common people solemnly engaged fn the taAs of 
tiatlonol recimstntctlnn. Inrspeciivr of what awaits tliem—althwigh it is 
iTfwpcrity they expect lo find—and unmindful of the trrgeficy' of thrk 
Job, the cemmem men in India evidently find honest wort for honest enik 
tnspffliig am! Mtlsfaaoiy m Itsdf* 

The fniixtratioa of educated Indians Is in no small meAsure conditioned 
by extern critictsms of Indiaii achievementa^ wlucb are not always 
Valid. Endtans cannot shut ibemselves away feom criticism, valid or 
U%ydM, for they respect their own right to critidze. Often Wtslero 
critlcat aiiftlyals is moit effective than ft stiould be because It la eouebed 
in Endkh. a languige in which the Tndiaits are at m disadvantage^ 
fttdiaM. however, ore often rduriant to confess lo thb inadesjuacy for 
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ihey still confuM knowl^flge af EngJI^h vclih knimlcdgr liwll ami 
imcooKicuiiy ittid In measure tlie cb^ref of a {icFMm'A Jenfneclncss by 
bis comniuid of English. 

But even irdl naeamng critics of Indkj who wofuld like to see India 
progress^ quilc often tnadvertrndy measure India in Wcslent tenns and 
confuse o difierence nf values and eniphasis with unsoutidness of policy 
and practice. Tn ntiy case^ in iheir anxiety to achieve rapid results they 
have imposed a sense of urgenc 3 * oii the Indiiin rTCperiment, Delay might 
explode India, ibey fear, and may even di»^tipi wiwlil order, Intluspuiulily, 
the sooner Indian poverty is bantsKed the bettef. But it wouki he 
imprudent to lose balance for speed, tt is belter tu rtech (he gnl late 
am one^s cnni fe^t thiin to arrive titi a strelchtT^ 

India is ml nicing against either time, economic poverty^ potllumt 
rivalry, or alien crittcism. She b fighting herself. If^ during this period of 
deii'-riopfiient, she cannot keep tip national morale^ avoiding the frustra¬ 
tions inherent in partial successes or faDiires, and stand firmly optlmbiic 
agBinst the lusoUdted Hood of gloomy prophecies, no amoiuit of her past 
glory or profusions of noble falih can lead her to the desired goal. 

If the British brought out the l^t tn Indian sodety, they ^Uo 
empliiksieed its hitherto dormant freaknes^. One such friBueoce ns 
on the .w^l and political relationship between Hindus and MusfEms, 
which finally destroyed the political unity of India, flefi^ffe the advent of 
ihe British in India, Hindus and Muslims had lived side by side for 
about a ibousajid ycuts in dbtioct soda! compartments^ accommodaiing 
each other's rellgUKts t>eUefs. In political spheres^ there were, as luiy* 
where rise, divisions within ranch community aa dictated by the pcAitlcs 
'jf power, PoUtlciit relatitMiship was not hinged to religious bdiefs. 
Socially^ Muslims were yet anoibcr ca^te to ffidui. Just as the Haste 
•system separaitog Hindus froni Hindus ame under condemnation^ so 
did the excEusion of Mudims from Hindu society. But Hindo-Muslim 
social a£;simj1ation was a very diflcrent problem because of their divew 
faiths and traditiotiLS. X-aier, the devdt^miem of modem politics, Entxiiv- 
tog a rdentles! struggle between Indian imtlonallani and British im- 
pcrialignt, gave rbe lo Musliin nalbnalbni. WhEsl the ruUng power 
rematoed alien, both Htodus and Muslims were equally deprived of 
autharity^ but once the prospects of di^nocraik sd^goveturnetil b^an 

emerge, the numerical oupertority of Hindus caused a itaturaf concern 
^0 Muslims; 

^Wther the Brilbh deliberately introduced the policy of ■*di\'ide 
and rule*' or not, they did little to ifuuntain the reparation of reJigioo 
and pcilitics, and still less to tone down the CTirncioitstiKs of com* 
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munaJisin. Thc-y cetuinly did positive to ncicoiininod^tc the 

prob^an? and to ullay ILe fears ol miiiodtjef. But their ^itijtudes and 
staiemertt^. rnade either In genuine i^noraDce of the effect of their pdky 
Of ill cttii^cioui eifotl to profit by it, ot'orempbaslzed the probleio, md 
r^'cn InfiaMed fean, PtaclicaUy €waj Secretary of State aod Viceroy kept 
iir^tes for si st£teftt3f"ped which was repeated with necessary 

but mlntir vatiatiotis on every public occasion, stressing the manifulij 
divisions in India n society; Referring lo tndin^s man y Innguages, races, 
and cr™b, it soiigdit lo nsobilit* oil the Inlerets opposed lo Indian 
luKlondism and unity, ft poxadeil minority stalbtios, tint always quite 
accurate, and invariably dwell on the opposed reJigiems md depressed 
dasses- SomeLimes this was done h a lone of fatalLscic r^ret, fometunes 
wilh an ah of polemic^] iriumph^ but always the stre^ wis on the 
dlvisfoni of India, This was sLireJy rhe wremg way to try to bridge such 
divldons, The re^'CTse would have been more appropriate. The Brltidi 
might have c!niplui[si£&[| the fundamental unity of the two religksfn 
and their cncinnon historic^! posL 

rt must, however, be pointed out that Western thought is, unlike 
ndian, permeated with the conadousnesa of religious diJferenciSf and 
aotagcniims, even amongst dennmlaottEmfi of the same Ouristhin faith. 
ReliipoB was Uuj kejmote of British poJitks ajid education until the end 
of the nineteenth eenimy The British couM have recalled that it was 
Mly in 1BJ9, after a perfod of prolonged opposition, that the Catholic 
unandpation Act was passed in Britain, even if they chose to Jjtiiore 
the terribly biiter CathciJic-Pfotcsiant ccBiflkiA md other rdlgfous 
struggles. It was bi tg3t^ that the Moniafic Act of 1753, under wbfcli 
no wne could be legally msiried ««pi by n Church of England parson, 
and which was an intolerable insult to Catholics, was remedied. ReUgfons 
bigotry was intense In education. CathoUcs could not enter ihn Uni* 
^ties of Oxford and Carohtidge uniD I87i. after the working class of 
the toiraa had b«n efiffunchiaed by the Reform .Art of i W7. and Jon* 
ariCT the rise oi liberalism and amcepts of individual freedom. 

I ^ treatment of the Jews wus no belter; indeed, the Jews did not 
gel full tqual dtixenship rights unlfl lg*s, Charlct Bradlaugh 
tw iwi dlftwed to take his seat in Purliament because he was an 
. and it toofc sii years of painstaking struggle before he could 
rttw 1^ House and conjjituents. Indeed, reUgiffli 

m Bhgbmd WM more than a matter of petsonn] preference, and the 

* Church was more than an ecclesiastkal choice. Protestant 
a^<I#ncy ^ an totegml part of the British Coostflutioo; the Corona' 
on 00 p edged the imxiartb to defend ProtestanLism by law and 
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powffi and The Act o( SetUemwit et^jiured a l^rpicstant successiao. 

Yet the Bncish tdtght have coDimuntta^iHj to Mustinui and Hindis 
the Wcstein discovery tnjide ago* tliat creed was jm hreieVi^iiijDe ip 
modem politics^ and mpbaMixd the slgaJficmice of ecomnnic aisd iocml 
iasuK. ^‘If every day and in R^ry wAy, each according to hb tempera- 
ineiil and opportumties^ using the press and the wtrdessp schoolbooks 
and white fmpcfs^ the idlicials and spokesmen of ibU mighty government 
had sought lo niinimiso rehgiouji differences and promote dh nutlook 
of secular cmomonsensep and done thbt steadily for fifty yetr3> is It cer¬ 
tain that this feud w'ould rage as It does loday^ They to make the 
other 

The Influx of lYestem culture vras a gradtud, perjdsient, and un¬ 
premeditated process, brought to by a mQil^!y cmwd of Eurofieatn^ 
nuiglfig from unscrupulous advetilurm to devoted Intellectuals, mb- 
sionarica, and administrators. As a these bemldi of change^ bow^ 
ever, miirle no coiiscJoiis effort to hasten the pfoexss. This part of Indiair 
culiuml tJTiDsforrnaUon is a fascioaibig period ol physical endunincep 
intdkctuii] (rueraction, and social rejuvenation. Indian response to tlie 
West wa^ Ambivalent, It endeociourcd, on die one sAJe, to reaiserl 
India's great cultural past and, on Ihe other, to purge its tt^adlUotiA) 
character. ConsequeoUy, India sought to strike a ddicale balance 
hettreen the two, 

As miglii be ejqwcted in any cuttura) mcoiinter between iwo power¬ 
ful dvUisations, Wesiem impaci cdi India bighllghtert both the virtues 
and irvili of Indian society and culture. U'hiht the Bdllsh mdustrkd 
rr^-fdijiion InauguriQited a new maUTltd era that trAiLfifomicd LndLiii 
li also rise to paverlyi oveipopidation, and famme. 
Whilst it stfned the dcpihs of ihc Indian mindp awakened its dormant 
$piiil pf scientific inquiry, and made new c-ontrlliUtiiinj to Indian life, 
I* sho cottipcUcd indhm sodely to defend its tfJidltiaiml inhcfitBaice, 
j^using a etdiuraJ revivalism. In its toiaiity Ji acted as a cuialyst^ setling 
in moiioti culiunal process which gtaifualfy fed to an orpnlK^ national 
consoousness and iinEty, and e^-ftnuolly lo the modemiiutlon of trodi- 
tlonn] India. 

Westeni bfluence on modem India, transmit ted through English 
^ucatiouj Christian missions and^ mainly, British domination, has 
[odetd been both extensive and varied. Althoijsb CbistlEui fnlssionoriefl 
lultlausd culiurat exchange in India. It was not nntO ihe Britisli rolonlal 
^dmintstraiion began to trails Indian persannel for uilJftariaji ends and 
*he tmlLins UtemfeUirs (ell the presaure for change, that India began 
to break away from iradition to enter modetnUy, Despite many com* 

ill 
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Itinit4rir« no ihf subjtftt, ihv ptucras aod all itjs impAicalj'oiTS ate y«i l« 
be cvaluatMl UlspsiisKwalcly. Perhapi Ha full magnjiude can only be seen 
after It baa stood the leal of time. India today Is both old and ttewi and 
this tnakes her at ante diitincllve and complex. That Indian moderniza- 
llon began under Western impact is not denied, but hoof much of it is 
her own renewed vitality is often a subject of intense, If not aCfimoitious. 
dcbale. The two views are not realty coni rad irfoty or even incotn^iiblf T 
the differences (oninly arise when loo much b claimed on one side and 
too much dtscoutiied on the other. 

Historians have achieved no consensus, not are they expected to, on 
the nature tmd censetiuences of the British itnpacl on India. British rule 
of India was a long process with severol dearly marked phases, lit* 
evltaWy. oilturtd processes during this period procee<^ in t’arimis 
directions and at various Jevds. In some respects, the British indueace 


was positive; in others, negative. Again, some influetioes were the out' 
come of a conscious policy, whilst others were imtoteotiona] and In¬ 
cidental. But in all respects It was a stimulant on a stagnant society, 
with reflctlons ranging from imliatioa and assimtlitation to rejecuon. 

The restmaifTO of law and otdrr, the unification of the country under 
one central authority, the envefBcnce of the middle classes, tbs ikivelop- 
ment of transport and commutiications, the revival of IntematJonaT con- 
sciouMiesiS, In themselves are praiseworthy contrlbulions. But what ts 
more important Is that because of these it was possible for Indians in 
pursue other cultural and intellectual activtlies. ft b not for what the 
British actually contributed that they should be Judged, but for mating 
it posable for Indians to rejuvenate the best of their ciiture md deter¬ 
mine thrii own destiny. By makiag them consdous of both their 
wraknessea and of their itrengths, the Brltiah gave the Indians objectives 
and methods to approach these objectives. Kimwledge of Western 
thought and metlmd^ and especiatty Western laperienoe, pave Indians 
hope for the saccess of their new Ideals. Without the awareness nf 
ntudcmizatioii processes which the West itself had gone through. It 1* 
eitremfly unlikely that Indian society could have been stirred into 


action. Brecepl without precedent seldom appears attractive. 

The spirit of modem India Is something like the Spirit of nature 
Itself. It is ever new, omsuuitly chnmpog, yet old. Whilst they ore 
actively entpiged In the pareuH of scinvtlik. achlrvctnenia. the Upantsliada 
will continue to fascinale and inspire Indiana, who will retain their 
search for the alt [mate, without jaurf Being material presperity. Mcan- 
whilr, thry will bear Ihr weishl of povTity with their characIwW'C 
t|ufe)nesis ami happines. ISantlhi wilt always Intgilrt them rukc than 
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Matx, «tid Uidr means will tx as impoftanl u their mds. Yet wbat 
India represenla today is (be emergence of a oev dvfliiatkin, not merely 
ihe conttnuatlcifi of an old one. 

India -was fn need of modemiiatioa, and the West introduced it to her. 
Mmiemism, however, mitsi not be confused, as is ao often done, with 
Tnaterialtsm or even Westernism. There is nothiag^ intoesQy Western 
about moderoisia because it does not emanate from ^lace but tltne. The 
modem Indian man, for esample, may be aj^nostic, atheist, religious, or 
tnysticai. He is quite capable of csperiTnenting with dangerous microbes 
or ecpiormg outer space tn Geatch of truth. His mothraikn may be the 
^ritual conviction that man must know the truth about all things, or 
the faith that human suffering will be reduced if not eliminated. A 
modem saint, like a Karma Yogi- is often seen with hospital iiumiments 
or [abornUMy test-tubes praying inartkuTatcTy to an impersonal God 
called sdenev or humanity. Modemiun may have begun in the West but 
it Is a unlversa] and common human heritage. Even if there had been 
no BrilUh nile in India, modernism would atOt have come, as it came, 
for instance, to Japan, In an cn of increasing adaitihc and techiwlogical 
advanemuent, the cultural isolation of one region could scartdy be poo- 
stble. Without the impediment of colonia! rule, Indian response to the 
W«jrt might have been even more unrestrained, Even so, ^though her 
choice of Western leanttng was somewhat limited by British imperiat 
needs, the Initiative to sdect from what was oiteed was mainly tier own, 
India elected to absorb voluntarily. She resisted Western dominatkm. 
but not Western leamtng. 
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Nom Chapter I 

1. It is ffoiTt Ibe ni&nti« ■mI dyn^aty thil LtiE ruLinc of ibe coijiitrj^j Kor^ 
If dcth'td. 

2. D EcOiuiie McCntti^ a wclMctiowp Ameiican idjolar, vrilts^: "Tbo 

in of f<pellifig uiwntcd nratbcr by I be Chinese oor by Uw Jai3ttiitsr. It* 
introduction Into both these countiin (nwl) n* «t cnevimed* in 
Corea ns ttell)i itus thie reiiili of the bbouT* of , » , the catly IJuiidhiit 
mlMlunnries. In dl the iJirev cDuniries _ . the of tpelluig is 

rowl undoubtedly of Siuukiit origio.** Cited in W* £. CriSii, Conru— 

flrrmit fK 

J* In 6C7i n Japanese mmton visitEd Chino, and n yraf ihe Ctdnesje 
sreu a rTturn The JapaoeM: Eraperof addressed the Chmese 

£inpcror Tang-ti of the Siii dynwty ia ^'the Empetor of the Eatl reapoc^ 
fuily itreei* the Htoptror of the west,"* boi ihc Chinese Einperor relitrnrd 
•The Emperor greets the sovereign gf W^.** Wa isni the old Mme of 
Japoxu 

4, The ancittir reljgiofi of ilid not bave * name, but aUkt the intro- 
duciiciQ of Ouddhisnip il was cill«l Shinto lo diitinguiab it Is™" othef 
cmdt 

5- Vuniilo I* now i juvsince b ccnual Japan, hut at the time it 

the tthulc of ccnlml Juisan. UcitU Tol^o ™ made the aqiiw ftf ihe 
country in 1the wal of gnviufiincnt and the Intpcfiil rewdefict were 
alwaryv in thnl pin of ihc countty. 

br In Japan tbe irigning Queen in ber own tight b dcilgtialcd w Emperor^ 
In Oistitifuiili her from the Q«e<n cmisotl, who is oddieard as “Bmprew- 

t. The ptfsciki tonple b not really lbs wfigiiwl uune it tw* beds rehuHt 
tiLtny time* on oHgtiml plan. 

Sl lie diesl at Kongobuji, ibe leading mwwiiery of the Shuagon ittt, tnu hi* 
fnllmvet* believe be did not tEe bul itserdy entered into Ayn/f, etenal 
fcmihiki. At a fi 3 ted lune a properly qinEfied high pitot c«ne* a^ 
change* Kukai's gown in the hmer »n£iiary where hr b beJkved to br 
staying bi mnliLalioa 

5. D. e Hollom, JM'ochrnt /af«« nifd iValiowaJiiw. p 129. 

10. H Nakinmirm. /apcrii and /ndion djiUp pk 1 

tl- D Sufnki in Chaman Lai (ed-)i /iwJtf and p. I K 

12. NaJuniuju, /apan eusd /n+fjon -iriffp p 3 
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ih Tbe Abkid^i^rmQkQAQ of Vmubaiulhu 4i»d iht VifmpiimW 4 iimiddki of 
DIunnapala Imve becocmc kcn^ivci tg the W«sl miy through the Fii^h 
tansbiioni hy L de La VdUe PcFUSsm. whereas m jEspavi numMtis 
tueatius have been cotnpoud upon them. 

14. Even the biblbgraphy appended to Ibe Immyo Zmimki (The Origin of 
Buddhat Lciflc) wtittea by HoLsu In the hrst half of the eighteenth L&k^ 
tury includes eighty^four Jnpant^ works of logic, 

15. The SuLBkrit uiwnkl uf the poem runs as follows: 

Sarve Somkarah amtyob 
U ipuiik vayniibamuimh 
TesAjn vyupasamAh siikh&iti, 

Avadod tnnhatianioimh. 

The Sanskrit veae b based on Uw Ust viordi of ih* Buddha In this 
and tti Engliih rendfiing woidd! be: 

The lowers, however fragmitly biooming 
Are doamctl to wither, aod who b this world 
Can hopB to be iiemuncfitly iSviug^ 

The rfsnotest lomistEib path of existence is crossed today. 
Awnkcnmg from a drtam ro en'nnesccot, 

I Acti nu inEire subjett to btoxiaUlofL 

tbe of the popukt JapanEse pmes played at New Year festMliei i* 
played with eard^ coU^ tantiQ A pack cqnsisti of forty*eight otrib 
^-caeh wiih N ihon saying beginnitui whli pete of the forty-elghl lutteru 
JA. Sat JohojiDcs Nobel, C^irai /ttk." TAe Cimnectmi LJmk BHwam jSw* 
ond W'fjL Ch. V, for i brief accuutit of ihb theme, 

17, Hie print opfean in have been made from a metaJ plate b the middle 
nf the rijthih cenlmy. The regular printing of BuddJuii books front 
wooden blocki did not bepo tcnlil Utcr* during the wtiy Kamakura period. 
IS. Sakha it an old name of [ndm by which he h chiefly ktirt wn in J'apatt 
1^. Shinto mythology it rounded on Icgtudary Moris that appear in twa 
omient cdifrttnm: the Nik^t^ nr iV^oirjAoAf (Chroukles of Jtptn)# 
atul the Kofiki f Records of Ancient ThingB ^ The former, iniltefi b 
CMneae, wu puMiiibed b 7^0 by tmpctial iirdH iml b tn official binary. 
The kitef. also written In Chineir choartcti txn b a syntax which i* 
pcireb Japanese, n a rotnpilaiion df older storfa put together En ihii 
collectba between 7W and ?14, Three other coUectiocis of itoifes wit) 
myths deserve mmtioti^ the Kiftoikvi, compoied in about ^"p the 
Fudokit coenpoaed in the early eigh th century, and the fint ten bonk^ tif 
the En^kiki, a cereoioidaJ ckciDg from 921. The ksl of theft cooiato 
not only Shbtd mythology, hut mnn: poititiitarly Shinto Teligion^ Befot® 
these cnlkctkxu «ffi rompOed, Shinto rtllgfciti ttid mythology twri 
already coaic under rerebn iGflumces. for rtn m pj p. Buddhlim in Jap^ 
had been fiindy cfUbUshed for a long time. 

70. Cioo R Pkivesana, Rtctm Japtma^t PMompAscal Tk^kt, p 103. 

2L Sit Cbartes Eliot, Upamtss Bitddkumt p. lOl. 

12. Coomamswuny^ however, doea tmL aolKcribe to the the view (hat there 
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cx»u A vtty close connection ahiJ AiAOl^H ^ bdicvci 

that ihc scmcxE, of ibe lipatieAC wort ate lo be ioLifbt b KbolstD rnincr 
liwji In India Biii It K<ma m though iht Japancsir mint lave depcn^ 
in some diirctly upon IncUnn imirces; It wudd kc 

otherwise u eipbin sudt tciiLairtahlt koiifi^Taphic psfaUdb as ibe jlkoM 
Ten (PhrTiifaiHT^) of ihe Kivnlo sunnlitiit wn a ertuchin* demon, with 
tlie Kulxia Vnksn of Bbuut; and diOieiill lo account for the ureal lul- 
taUtiac Brahmanical, especMy many-armed, foma h> chatMli^ic of 
ibo mixed Shiaio-BwIiBii*! pantleoft. A, K Coomarxawimyi H«Jory »/ 
Indian flittf /firfonerMw Art, pp. 1S4-5S, 
iJ, H. i. R. Murtay* A Hiafory o/ Biwd fJaaw. fc 3A 


Notei to Chdpm // 


1 Ajiclcni Ameduitt «e popnlariy referred to U Red linfixn*, and ^ 
arckicoti]«utx » AmcrinZni. Whilst tJieie twa dwipwlfimt the 
idvanisKe of cormnoti usaje ind eurreucy dp tbeli they ofleo fwo- 
duce eonftttiop, pankuUfly tot siuKieon Pf compnrtUw history and 
ctvtlialion. Andem Amcttcans are neither red no# Induiu; U«y haw 
lived in Atiierkn, having originaled from Asia, for a much lointc# period 
than Indo-Europeans have in Europe. Hence, R R ^rhaps w"* 
ate la call ibctn Aatotnettcini lalher than Anseriiidtaiia- There seems lUUe 
JiutihEatlon lo popeUate a mistake made by Colinntius centuriaa ago 

f RecetilJy a Welsh writer, Mr. Richard Deacon, has claimed a Welihnun, 
Madoc. sail of Owain. Kin* of Gwynedd, reached An^Ca 
tunes before Columbus. An American Hholai, Dr. Cyitu Gmdoo, m 
that the Ptuwmcians dUcotwd BraeU about IWo ihomudd yearn Wore 
Coltirabm reached the Bahamaa. Hia coadusion it based on a ww mlet- 
pretxiJon of on imcriptlon found at Paiahyba Jo IbTlt and liuig rega a 
forgery. 

3. Bemal Diax's is ooe of the two very peisooal atcounta of what befell 
(Tre-Columbian dvilirntJon ibal have survived- He wrote the story of 
the coocmest of Mexico late in life. k» to vindicate or «ol ^ own 
part in it thm to correct the njiMepttsoiiiiJ^ "*?*'*.. ™ “ItIi"' 
count is about the Incas, weittai by Gardlaao dc la Sega. ^ el a 
Sfumah captain and tbr PHucess rhlmpu Occlo {6m couim of the ^ 
1pc« moiMith;. He wrote down, abo lam la hfe, tR lie hnew Pf ™ 
lujtofy ami customs of bis mother's peoples and of how therr 

the T&huantliuuyu. collapsed Aa he was of mixed dearent and a devout 
Ronuto Catbdtc, he sou^t to tecondle Ippcus and S^wrd^ aad o ton* 
ihwt the bisiror atuj devastJUiaii eAii*«i by tbp SpuuAtdf with ibe salvi' 
liott ibty bmigbt in the CbnAtto rcliAWH^ 

4. Cilckr, Tkt iatmtifrs, ps. 

5. Hoctoir. in WMUe ^ 

6. For omniite. Hlnun Bing^ Waldeck. Bmssefu de Bourlwn^Le 
PUngoon. Al/eed hlaudsUy, Rui LbutUer, S. G. Moitey. Edward Herhert 
Tbomptan,, Tello, 2elia Nutlal. Maaud Gsmto. Garda Payop, and many 

in 
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TIiEae *nr wiihoiiL aMy coruidieniliuii of priorily 

of work i*r 

7, Tk^ Cvntincit 0 } Tkf Cotniueft #/ Peru <lg4?), 

^ Emeivin, Htiinhtildi Wit» tfuti of ttios? noodirni of th: irurtd, 

Ukr An«oite, wtm utipeir ifnin ijmc to iimit u if io *hflw Itie MrtsihUhji!* 
rtf ihr human miml 

V. \|&Ti tlunilwihtr. Htifofck Con^ernmi ike ImfUutiafa md Aioftumrnii nf 
w? Anct^ni iukcditianti Amerkitu L Part XXX, 12- 

I a /ulin l^mr fwihiiihtd 3 srcrtncT tdltioo of hk work fii \$77^ in whkh hjf 
tLuiMd tw<r Jote WilluuJis .uuj WiWtiim Ellis, uf iht 

Uiulun MbiMonapy Jjaif UienEly jtolwn ha tlirory aad l»il iiv 

,1 miti th^r topetiivf juibJiaiioB*. A Ntnathe of Mtaiamry^ 
Pnirrpruei m the Sauik Sea hhndt LLunduo, lSi37), anii Patyu*^ 
<]:*>»wtan. iNJtl tPLitiput acfeBowlcrfenient to him, Sec Lane, 
/rixni utij tkt |3p. lOS-ijk 

AjiaJyiinB iif iocirtfus, Gontun ChiWe mnuiifcs , U 

U •“Tniiut ltti( the ifevrlojimBit of &ocirt®» otrtmvd 

“>■ New. sboidd 

. tliiEfiEiKf nihi^r Hun jiar41cliim. . * , Bi/1 a cottipaiiBoe of 
Lif 'UmmaritiMj rfI,«tiK«i not only diver>e(»)cp nntJ diSemnittUim 

«V!t' To the laitrr phcnomi™ ft it hwd 

m trnu «n uulogj m unpuiic wulultiia." AvW Etaltiiha, p tW- 

It Heine^rldi-m and C F, Ekhohii in Sol T« <«!.;, Tke Citatiatmu 

01 simrrufin p jOL 

Ai«llrv«( FanTiouiie to Siuitk«o tk CooipotteU." 

Hrlne-CdOERi amt Ekhnlm m Sol T« lecL), Tke CiviHsaium cl AncieHl 


n 


12 


U 


u 


I.* » ^'twt Relijjioia S>^l«n (mm India 

S ^ /n/ermi/joflfl/ de Amen- 

Ih. ihid.p 7J, 

II' r u America, n SB. 

^ Loltnm 5« Aarnktic!,, m4, n JT*. 

lutkaJ^K^ttv ^iouto, howe^TT. ilcfinildy accept h» hb- 

LaHrHle%iLJS^'nL^ -I'a itKa of lomJrnhip afr often nwnllonrtl 

jfr^o'p Jr ^ ^ >'omf Reikim ia Anient 

^ ^ Chiittian misaioiHry who had f«M!h«l 

^ ^ >• "Whc^eyx« 0 / Ancirat 

It. M- liK4i-rAntlU^ rfWr. p. 44iS. 

2t M Ut^ii hmilLip ilkt.r p 46t. 

« M W lir V,««. 7'*e £!«,,«, « Chhm au4 Ukan. p. 5. Vi«« «>« « 
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norm TO cfi4Pt£H 1] 


4ft sjy thiit Ttif Indian DCfprtii-xhapcd in Chtm ftiih 

ihc lliirkM heaiu»r bulb *Tre diviftf' ItilmMlEmti 

ftf Acai Jind Tiytm jmd vivtft of mn Wb^Uj it k ffeitain ibtl tbr cult 
of nm- of thr nio^i pofiuhi culii in Anrli-rtE Indlti- \t li n 

wjbjcct of ^bfttArty riobmc n to whrthw U !♦ of Ary^n of nn^ArMUi 
orijiiL Tbcff ^ form of Nai;?'worship pcmlwjl to Ife- lndi» Vadry 
I^tIihI, bill othcn jitituc ihxl tUe (orm nj N'nd-wftr&biO' *5 i< kiunm. 
rSaEra from the vnjit TIto' it^for fo "AVil-Budltnyi," llw fcrpcni 

qf ihc d«p, rnmiifjocd in I ho Ktff wh« was an iimoaphiTnir ifc-ity. 

imd who, in Mtnti it mentronitvl os a ditdnity of nitdidf or atrlnf 

rrifoo 

25 Somf wriCm kiw doirrihffd ibr Mnyi rlcfdmnl m • b4illy ihirttn Mrd 
Tkii couftition ji|4fKan to baw brrii CAifird iHp ilayiD ftcid^Hor 

4pi»Trnt1y had imi iti cIcphiiiE slid muil have u»d a muiiUBtHpc 
picture u tii» mcMirt, whlcti^ in )ti turn, mny linvr bftm ilmwn from 
mmofy. 

26, "li flrndd be ridictiloirt to nttert that inirh a ihxMiiiw W 4 fr of 

tjinttwi otifin tn didmvni (win* iif ibr fHd aid .S>w irarldi** D A. 
^fackfliijr. itfy/Ai q/ /*rc-CnflifHAii)R JificrtVa. p TO 

J7 Flcrnff-GetiJeim snd HMidoi In So4 Tai fed ). Tftc Ci|rt£f«d4ipni n/ 

p. j^T. 

2&. W 11. Ptwcott, C^^mfUfsi o/ p IIU. 

2^, hllleh Pottidciier, ^jw^/ncaj, Vol, IL ?lt J? 

3a ^attf., |3|^ 2Ti-J7, 

Jl- ^rhf cbrumowtnr com|ilRtiii?nt in i* iu.^4Uy all ibp 

lAild spccict exet^ riFii* ate diploid The leliaiploEiLil form haji twice 
the oinnber of ihr otifpnnl tiutnlKT pf clirmnwHn^ 

32. liuichbftn, SWom, Aid Sfrtihimi, Hwiutitm e/ Grxifpmm, p. 9A 

S3. *'Tbc i^cliET and cyrolodr^J juslUy the qwmip^bin of rfoirf 
hnenorofty betwten tbr New World coltnttt tnil thclf waTrif diptidd rrU- 
livet, imd 4 mwe men* oTijaiEn for nJUfwI^'ti^uldy. ibjui ihc jiftopotienlii 
of ibc land btid^t theory eupiHKeil llitlb'. ad Ibe tlldfwiyploirt ipmet 
bear hot. ewI the nfily other Uni*tifurirtp! sfwnn arc ibe <T1d Wodd 
cnltoiif^ carrying fhe A Sinte fht ddfrtmLlalififl of (he A ReimEii 

bas been ohoira lo be bouiul m;» wtib the ImprmHrnieiti of Unt by civilly 
min. A-^^bcMitinA. tinted nUofHdyplaltd* mn only arnen simx ibn 

oriipn of buttiAn civtUMUonu Secondly, on rytolnjdc^l moriihotftificil. jmi 
t>hcnfl|Crnfi|c hchaviqiitr. rmmimdii b ntore rtrtMJy fflatfd ro ihr New 
WotW ccdiims than any olber a|wie» ciirynnj ibe 1> Ttb alw 

indicalea a recent odi^ for the Nrw Wotfd cottons. RifKe It 
that ihr AnierTcao dipioid tf»rfc« were ifilfcmitialcd rnirr jc brfoTc ihc 
ocarrTttfice of ftDopdypjnldy. Such a tecfiii orhrfii ruin mil my tlenTy 
naiutaJ ipread to ODCaittil fne ibt meditut of the diiddd psitAU. *oldy 
on ihc ituidnpiqey q| the ttnte ax’^Hiible. Only one aUcrulivc remains, 
that they were carried *cri» ihe pAcinc by man arnong Ibc fcrds of Idi 
crop phmtf and wtth the twd> of hb crvUUatJtm ” Huichinton H rtf> El«i' 
Itiiion o/ p p 76. 
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NaTES TO CHAPTER Itl 


K Sir io«r|>b tfutchiiuoti, £ce Endeavttiir^ XX T, H. 

3S. C. R, Sioou ud Aniknon, “Moke Among tbt Hill Peopks of Assam." 
Aniwfx o/ the Musovi Carden, XXXVl (J), JJd. 

J6- G, F, CutfTr “Movemvoi «f Picsple and Ideas uniss Uu Pacific” in J, 
Bkcnu fed), Fianti and tAe Minmiiotn of /'adjSf Peofilee, p. 9. 

37, SuntHtitig Ihe meat likely itiiuf&ty of esdy Buddhists mlj n^ to Americi, 
Arnold and Fr«J siiyi "They followed Ihe eouiise of Ihe caneol to 
Ainerira and wtmid be ihiown on the coast where it itnicfe in it frcateit 
force. The Pacific Cniinter Current turns o^ hita two hranches on nearing 
the coast at about 10 degreei turrtb latitude, part gabkg to the south 
and [Hit north. If they took, the southern branch they wutild come in 
cioilaet with the EcputoriBl Current coming up from Peru, and Inevitably 
be canud out to sqi agaiir, CNi the other hend, if they took the noithetn 
bnmth, they would he carried for some aiila stong the coast vnUl about 
laliturlc tJ degrees, where the current runs in close, and there wotdil be 
the most probable spot for tbem to land" Cited in R. Wauchope, Loit 
Trrbej uud Cantmentr, p. 95, 

31. Joiimot of Rffyoi Asiatic Sodaty, I, p J, Paper wriltoi by John Edye, and 
commiitiicatcd by Srr John Mafeotn. 

39 Wauchope, ImI TfS>M and Sunlten Conthiaitj, p, «, 

40, llawaihi and (ts dialeeuJ cqinmlent Is on ondent irotHlintud tetin for 
a homeLind thnnahont PolynHia, New ToJind, and Rawaii. 

41. Receniiy an Indkn tchoUr. Chhabni, hat acted certain resembUnen 
oetwero the tymbats found In the pctrotdyphs front Ihe Rawniian tdanib 
^ Ihwe uo the Harappm Seals. Some of the f>-mbols tii the pclru- 
PPyp™ are uescribed as akin to eaify Brahnti script. B Ch. Chhabm, 
^estli^ of Indian Culture In Hamiil,’* Vishvttkvanmaftd tmtohgical 
/oonMl, 1. psTt It 335-^7, 

43. D A. Mackimzie. UytAi pj Pre^CohmbiaM America, p. iv. 

4$, Beine^Crldem and Efcbnhn In Sol Tas (ed.)i Tka CivUisatiam aj Amde^i 
Ammca, p 306. 


Notci to Clyapter ill 


fbe Urn,* Ftmber amt Gfcaler India are not of Indian, but of French 

I. in C, Coeds, ywmtl of SamA Eaji Atiam tthtwy, Sepianbet. 

p, I. 

A tbtd., p. 4. 

’*■ **■ ™ ^ A Xilakuita SaattJ fed ), A Cermprekemme iHiterj 

0 j n+ 77 j. 

ii B. P* Gnnlkr, ind^CAma, p. 47. 

A Tbe^^r of the Pcriplui even menlkns Unurishlng trade, factutfinit 
throa fcnmajiron) from which the welUktuswri Roman unguent 

520 



NOTES TO CHAPTER 111 


Trai cmncLed niid which d^ublEc^ is a conuptloii of me Sanskdi idnia- 
{ap^iJ^ (the dark ]oaf}p between Chiitq and IihIui tfaroiifti] the 
fcipw mediatlcei of Ih* wild Seieu! people, who possibly lived in the 
north of Bujthb. 

7* Riiil Wheatley^ The Coidem KkfT$ 0 im€f pp. 

B. Arthur Wiley* The TFoy and Its Pc^r^ p. U4, also *ec B. P, CJroslin:, 
Indt^^khta, p. 4S. 

f. The 34upa os it is at present h an enlargement of the or%i!uJ Asobm one. 

10. R C+ Quadtdi Wales, The MaJttnji o/ Greater Indiis^ 20-3 1 . 

11. Robert Hcitie-Geldrrn, died in K- Nilataoii SulR South I^dum infitf- 

m tkw Far Eost^ pp, 

11 ThU siibfect alia cabai iJic queslioit of the ejislcncc of the caany por3llelii 
between the andent Ameiican ctvilizatioiu on the one hand tod ihoie 
of £&u Asia and Saytlnml Afita on the othet. 

14 Grower, imlo-Ckhm, p 4L 

I’J- G. Coed^, iQwrnol o/ South Ea^t Asksn pp l-2b. 

li Gfioslicr, Indo-Chitta, p. 50 . 

I *+ there arc bistoriaiis who idmlify placei all over Uic ceninl opiaads of 
Ceylon which are closely assoctaled mth the storiea of Rama and Ravann^ 
See M. D. Rai^havnn, India m Ceyhnrsc Hkier^f SoMiy md Cdtart, 

» 1-a 

R On t ftitt moon day in December the BtiddMsts of Ceylon tfKiiinesrioraie 
the arrival of the tree. The sacred Bo-Trre, repinedly llfSO years oM. 
^ in 1 state of ikdjnc. The oru^icial bniaches arc dyinf and It is fcifcd 
that in the coorsc of lime will nithcr away. At prc«fit the cniiit lute 
Itf branches art supported by long pdH and it is chemically tTealcd 
lo Iwp It alJvcL 

l?» The earyesL known alpba^t in Ceytnn Is substanliafly Asokiti Br ahmi 
10. The beautiful Buddha $tatw of Anuradltipora. draped in the Amanviti 
ttylc of thin dinging material withoul folds, moved Jawnhadal Nchm 
Bttally that he carried n pfetute of the with him for many years. 
Cited in Raghavan, Indk in Ceyhittse Hist ary^ Sockty and Cdinret p W, 
10B-0&. 

C. ti Lure in Burma Rw&srch Society, iO/* Pu^Ueatwn, 

U R C. Majinndar (eil.)» ilUtory md Cfdluns of Prapie, 111 

MB. 

•^4 U h u, ceniuty that the biftory of the Pasan IWod^ m 

^rticr bbtory of Burma, has come to be ijilcftiatlcally studied, 
main mdiE for pioneering the study ti dtic to C. Luce and PC 
^ edited Lh« inseripliom of Burma. 

IV that Nanchatj sms tbe hnme of the Tha». who had t^ren 

out of Ibcir otmtial bamdand by the ^fotlgola 3 was ftriu pul 
Territjn dc Laconpetic. A ertorfem vtifer, Hsu \uti Tijissti 
^fneitioncd it. Sec The lourtuU of South Seas Sorirtyt 
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NOrES TO CHAPTER III 


2A. Uftienlhal, whSe luh^ribiof to llw iheoty of tiidiao lollucikce m 

NaocbAty. b of the opimon thm k raM:had ToiU NohcIujo, io the wcaiid 
Iwtf oi I he eighLfa centmy vi* KAEoanipa nod Tibet routes, for he botch 
tht view that die Biimii road wjw not i>^^iicd to trtfic “untiJ between 
791 wid ass. " /tfarnaf itultA Svdeiy^ XV (t)i 

27. Ma/umdaTp nnJ Cu//ur« o/ Ul, MS. 

2a. R. MnjitmEinr^ Nmd» Cotimi^j in fkf far Eqsi, p. 252, 

29. Cited in R Lc Alsyi Budditiit Art rn ^iarn^ p. 10. 

JO. Lc May, Tke CtdJuff <?/ SptfihMmt Ada, p. tJ* 

■IL. HurfE hcki beat some conuoviersy about ihe «im:L locidoD of ihit itoit, 
AccuTtling to the Kcdab atifidEi it wm on the we$t coa^t. But tbe evidente 
fsvoun the cajU- Fof a ilbcoaBloP ol the pomip ftee D. Devjdiutf, in^ 
and And^nt Malaya^ 22-JL 

.12* A iTtodcm wtitet on Budiibbt art described sninewhjt gtapblcally thr 
vaiinui wavea ol Hudilhiit induenee pmtnMliog out of lotlift ifi diverfefti 
diiTcUona hut cooverpiLii opoii indo-Chiiu],; "If we tousitler the develop- 
mcDt of Buddhist an and culture m genend^ there if, on one bond, i 
movefuent frtnn twrthpQSirm and sonth-castjem Indm towanfc ^uth and 
ftouLh-ciisi A^. ¥fhkh makes n slight turn to the north-eMt and m racha 
the borderline wc have menUiiitLiid; here in Indochini it cocounters 
another branch euming from the north, by way of QurnaJ]- On the other 
hiiiiL rnjtn the nunbem and nonb-weatcni put of Jirdia their is a great 
migtaUaii Tight iwtow Cealial Asli ai far u where il divlda: one 

Imo CDfliinues easlwards io Japm vfa Keren; anotheT tmru lotithwit^ 
unlit It fraches the Inrlion sphere of mfiience oJonp the Aimamese^ 
C4tn1>oihan border. Thus the two of a giimt pJneer movement meet 
b thb iiJM_" See D. Seckel, Tk* Art o/ RiufdAilmf, p, 5L 

JJ. Gralier, /nda^CAnUp p. 41. 

J4. It has been fu^nted tkn the niune htciiOBc bus been derived Irom 
hfS'Caikp, Mothet Ganges. 

JL Mbon Side mseriptiem of King E^btsadharmn doted 657 , dealing 
wkh the founditioii ol Bhairapiir, ibc capital of KaJubujiH 

J6- Kaundinyu wete j wril-known ebst of Bmhmam in South Indio diiriog 
tile fij^ centuries All. 

J7. K. A. Ni Lifc a iir o Sostri, S^utk iadion inAhtHfjCi in lAf £orfi p. 4fk 

M fbid , p 

J9, S« fomtoi ojf indkn Huiciy^ XLI (2)» 415. 

4a Greriirri indtt^km, p, 89. 

41. Cited m Le May, T4e Cidh^rt af Soatk-Eit^ Aih, p 13J, 

4Z. GrooSkr^ inda-Ckim, p. 1*0. 

45. Devahiui Mia M And^mi %faiaya^ p^ Ifi. 

M. ru Ricliiinl WiiwtftU, TAf ifjtoyt: A Culiw^ ttutory, p, 26. 

45. CitAl Iji Sulri, tmdkn ftifutneti in Far eazi. p. gL 

46. Thi* view, bowem. ii diipulrd by Quifiuh Woks. oUlioiifb SutrJ »«i»* 
to Uvour tbo bterpntdllan of 


NDT^S to in 


4?, I'Atf Mitiays: A CullMtai Hkt^yp p. 

43^ V&vadvip^i to- which Sugnv'a wit ftarfib paitiA looking for SJIti, b ^ 
5affikflt iwinr mcnfionw) In Ihf Towird ihc rnd ot the 

llfih centijry^ Atyabhain, Uw ludlift aKtfcfflotficr* wtoit lluE when the *m 
fftic le Ceylon li ww madduy in Vava^oti (Jovu'i arrr) Riliilght In ibe 
Ronmn tand In Ihe Smya Si^himta rcferetite b alio mide to ihe 
with gflldcti wialli anti gates. 

49 , Indofunbiii. tnbctti with ?scgroSibp aft (ounil in h^dagaicat* wliCK 
Mongolpid fralurti are elrcfOgeat In the intirriof of the iibncL U is inirre' 
fore sygg^icd tliil there wai mifjtaiion rmin fo 

probably in the fim ccfitory. A recent wdier hii fvep njpesUed i^ lit 
the early centuries oE the ChriitisMi rti Afrlcn wii the wrtM of 
flcsbn ccJoniaaiioit on « fnftly hut® ksJa SiLnuencmg hot culiuro ^ 
b Uluitrated by tcfmmct to Mscb^tiir both Iti regard to vcpcahnlary 
and 01113 inl and culiural praciicea Certain Alrican aiio pme* 

dees an: cwnpaTed with tbair Intioneibii e^uivalcnU,r incloihiig the di^ 
aylorfthone, dappcHesa bflb, the cbortu-iiaging. orib (lortro 

Lho kMftid songs of GhJina^ oml the tfocaboifto awoenttM 
with the ikitiaiid fii^itono fiutes of ibf Vemli in Soulh Affici. It b the 
nuitia! evidence which the amhoT hndi miwl convmdiifl: See A M. Jonw. 


SI 


Affka ami indmeM, 

Sa R. C, hlaiumdsr* Bhiory &nd Chlfur-* e/ fAe It hSa 

SI, [I TM during hu Tfiign. KcanJin* l« Untluin. who 

Amalt, (hai &iti$fipuni, lothlem SmeJitnre. m* foiindtd, Bui Wm«™ 
(Jispma tt, S« Sir Bichanl Win««h. “A Note on ibn fomdln# uf 
SiDgamre," /flJinuI «f South Etui Atim Hhlury. Septrtniwr 1W. 

JidB L«Jeirq. L^f de /««. P. «* 7 - 

/ot^fc p. J7 At a very pt^pubr lihHne of the BudoM in 5uTali*Tw, 

|^^ 1 , where Indonisianf come in taffto numlteni «n wonhip <he ol 
the Boddli* Jud lo offer pit*—tl*e popularity of tWi Btuh^ » • 
neneroui di»p«>«T of Ikwm it very high to ero-lhe tHeUirt 
ukeri btm ho, M p MttdOT. could mthe lua llni^ out of mage-wnRhip. 
almlily Rolled that he was isied tt» do w by the Muslim pftt*t 
Sutri, Siitth indioH Jnfhtettct* to rt# EfisU !W' 

F. A. Wpgtvr. /fidonerie. P- 
lietorf!:Ii Ziimrtrr. The A*t 0 / ririu. 1. 300, 

IhH tjtsmpk hat been laken fmni <he wrilin* of 4 etfilempOTPiy Indo- 
BaUn hisloriAn vtho use U m an niusmtton fijr the 
R- M Suljlptn IVirJnsuimitO. A Short CuHviJ ITblary of IndonNn. 
p, iZ- 2 i. 

Si. CrRorio F. Zaide. Pidifipinf PoltHtat mJ CuffKraJ tfbloiy, I. 36- 


53, 

54 

55 , 

5 « 


SS. Alfred L Kiariicf, F/n/de* 0 / f** PVfliiliwr, P- If ■ 

5^. Tlif three figures Jnclwle tao-int 5ran C\dm and l*o ishen* tepnacBllne 
Angjo-Spxoa kw miif jtiidce. md Spnto. 

W, Sutri. WA /mlMn MwKCf r hi thf Far Eatt. p, W- 


NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 


6 L An eminent historian £iwf rtiQinpjhej suggests elhfiic between 

teefi^ and FiUpirtn», b^UK of which certain nemt qualltica of tbe 
Fil/pjnts*—Uidi clipity of he^fiiig, their itnCcd outlook on Bfe, iiad tbelr 
udllfomice to pAin ftnd misfojiun&—were Inherited from the Hliuius. 
ZaJdc^ FMUippin^ PoiUical and Cuitwai Ifijtwy* 45 . 

Noies w Chapier / V 

r. EdwAtd C, Sachiiii, Al If§dk, pp. 22^n, 

2^ It U oflp of those strange fotnddenm of Iditotf tint when the Inrio^ 
European woHd wu in g atnte of decline, with flashed of intetinlrtent 
brililonce, the rcii of Ehc worid was wdl on Ibe path of pio^pessu 

1 . h if also suggested that the Rnfptila, espednhy the Gitrlarai, me the Hun* 
DT peoples who catne in their wake, 

4. Many Rajput rulers^ however* cared a lot for wial weffmiie- of 
ihrzn carried csttl great inlgiUafi ichoncs. and m^t cncounigtd fdigioo 
and lotmitig. 

5. There li evideoce lo suggest that ibere wtte torger gner templet at 

centres rueh u KatuioJ, HituirBa, Frayag, and Elutluraho and fhe 

Qfissin teniplo survived because they wena not in the path of the MtisLIm 
eonqumrs, who destroyed atmosi ail ibe ondrat tonpln of noTthirm 
India, 

6. SytA Mahmud, Hmdtt Mmsihm CuUuraS Acicard, p. I ft. 

The Chriulaui in the ana were also hononnihly nicuedp bat to dibringulih 
ihem froiti ihe Muslims they were catled Nuumm Mapfidoi* 

10 . Eldot tod DawiKinH I, 115 -M. 

11 . Nain£iu!ly tbougihf ihe Mughab centamed sovetvigM of India untB 1S57 
when the Ijut njJer^ Bahadur Shah II, was deported to Sttnw hy the 
Brliiih. TTie East India Company ruled at na ageul of the Mughal 
Empetot. 

II, In South Imlb^ howevert there nrow tbo Vliayiiflga.ni Eingdoin of which 
visulnf forngnm, FfenUnp Italian and Portuguese, have kfi gSerwing 
accounts. It waa consiaaUy at war irith the Rel^bmi^ BaknunJ Eiuf- 
dom and collapmf in the middle of the sJ^teenlh centtuy, under the 
iltarka of 4 cuaJitkii) of Detwi Sultaos. 

V3. Todsy^ it itusitp ten per coit of the of Indii and Palustan are 

descended fixmi fortigneti. Even bi these cases this means only tbit one 
of thcir margr anceito 0 several ceetixriea ago m a Turk or Arab or the 
like. 

t4. "Oie dite of &nhm b 4 marier of amliovmy: “Accordraf to Teiai« 
Santkata Qourished ihout the middle or the end of the sizUi centiuy 
Sir R- C. Bhafiibrkai propm ijo. **o „ tbf dale ol Siiiikaia*S birth. 
! t 7 ^ mclined to go m few yws wikr. Bdai MQIlet and fVofessiir 
MiCikmelt hold that he wis bofn ht jlo. Tsa and dW in A.D SJU."* 
S. Ridhokriahnati, indkn Pkiictaphy, II, 447* 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 


15. Bluett bowevtt, bcpii id S<iuUi Ijidi* (Tunilasjl) tocts before S«Cikitip 
Tlie cuilfst Tftmil bhokli liymra aie plder than the Oufua, oiul tlw cull 
readied Mahowln bafore Islwn bad made wiy bnprojktfi ibcre. 

16, The accuracy of his dales ii imcettahi- In Aialdi: ibe word Kabir means 
amt, and b the Qmtn it ts erne of the names of Allnb. 

Jt, Halmr once visited Nwiik and add: ''In the face of tbia /n^"' God ii 
eeminn bto tight.*' 

JA Recently W. H. McLeod baa jwt focarani the view that the religion of 
GiirtJ Nanak, flod so of Sikhbia as o whole, b Iwicnily Hinda in oti^i 
and that Muslim induence« lUihougti evident, 4* oof of fimdaroenial 
fince. Sikhism it ftmily onbedded in the Sent tTaditioo of nottbem 
India, b the beliefs of the to-caUlcd Nirpim ^dmfeadnytf. See W, iL 
McLnd, The fmfuf.ttce vf hlam uptm ihi fki^Hikt 0 / G«na Namk ^a 
paper rrad at $. semiMf held at Sifniii in September 1W6>. 

There tre nbouL ten milUcm Sikhs in lodii nx pnsenl^ who ire r^qwiied 
tor their enLEiprisc and valour, Their nmiia scripture li called the trwiA 
Salib of Ihe CriMk €r^k Is 1 Sanskrit meanmit k lieaU« or 
book. It contaiua about fw-enty llKniaAtid hymns and vmr^t which were 
mainly compiled hy the fifth Guru ol the Sikh religion, At juti, who 
the head of the order from ISSl to IfiOft, tinril his preciiilM liy Ite 
Mughal EcipeTDr Jahangir. 

fO. Dc^ite much grcaler effnfts and vantly Improved tecbnoiogfcal fatiliLjes, 
erea English has not hetciae the licfni.ige of the maasef Id modem lime*. 

2^ A mcMkfn wrUet bmevw ftitiao the view ihai the various uyb* of 
North Indian music were invented by ihe natusicyina of the bfoshm penod. 
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A, DimcloiL Ncrtkfm Jndhn J#MJf£| p -39^ 

Some or the belLOf known artkta ^fe Mir Saiyid All and Khwaja Abdiu, 
Samitd o( Shiiat. Dtswanatht Bisawinit Fifiokh Beg, Jamahiii KhiBreu 
QaU. Miitia, Zsl Tare, Mahesh, Jahan, Hiribaniv Mikhu, Krsu* Khe- 
makiria. Kain Ld^ and Mukuml 

The same tt euptilly Ifue of the tnflucti ce of M fiicn dress on Iinha in 
modem rima. Whilst men have adapted the Eunipcan itttl to theif siyte« 
lodiui women have retained their treditional sirt 
IJ. Such as the Mry^,skmkk mitmtht, mxrtsiM^f , 

re*f, Aa// 5 Bf* dAoWr ttU, and Mol which div-wfe Ini^ Mustimi 
f4. Mujiay T. TitiB, frJoni imda oawf FaHifOo. Pr Ir-J- 
2S. R. C Zaehner. Hhtd^ knd J/io/rm Afyrricirw. pp. 93-^. 

“Tbi» tba evidtace for V«4»nlbi influent* on ^ Vwari 

the fte) thtt hit Huuter i ^ ^ 

many of bis uttereittca e®rept apdiisl a Vedanlin baekgfotuid fWo., 

p. too. 

Mom? T. Titut, ftiam m Judia and fakUtm. p. 136. 
iB. D. St Use. TMt WUdom at Balaktiir, pp. 

Z9. Sii Otarics Eliot, l/wrf***" Badd^im. HI. -<62, 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER V 


Nom t<f CbapUT V 

1. W. RcfaertMm, An Hmoria^ Disgidsi^hn tM Krwwttdii 

^Bhkh fki^ Aftctenls of Aticjm indm^ p ITJ. 

1. wl*& m3 Lti India, from iS7ft to 15SS. Cited in Robert Seirall, 

A For^oii^it £mpir^^ p. 

3. C. 1 ^ 1 . Cipdia, Gum lUvaf Ssih rn Pk 3 S£ djf Europmn 

I^ 0 Q-S 7 OQ. 

4. A. A. Msicdoiidl. pp, 2j?-3Sr 

5. M. Winienaiiz, A Bisl^^ry e/ Indian iJlfrutmt Part U 8. 

$, "Cefiwio’^ waj derived ft™ tbe Fnittigiitse icm mejuuag 

hratbeti. 

7- f"orb«, OrienisJ Afemws, U, 112^ 

S Cit^d ia A, J. Arberry, O/irii/d Essays^ p, &J. 

Jonej matk hk ifamlnlEen frnm ikc '^Bengali reccmiflo*" which is le- 
garded by schokfs si* les$ pqire than the Devanagoii nsceiuioiL BonhlUnifk 
was the fim to edit ths Devmifliiiiri recemiofi of Uiia play at Bonfi hi 
ISIl: No other edition of the test o( this rccrnjkn nua published until 
M. William's fitat ediilwi in ISSJ. An editioii of I he same reemsSnO w»* 
published at Bomhiy in and one at Btinlau In ISi? by BLukhard. 

to Prinr to Jona' diacovery of the linguistic afBnity between the Inilo- 
Europcou languages, and mckprndctitly of the EnfiLsIi iiadilSan in Indinn 
studi^, the Frmdi Orientalist, jnseph DegoigneSi had published t paper 
in the MifmoirfM dt. i*A(mdtmk det Imaipikms ft B^fs Ifitrfs Idfii- 
Ufyifif the Saudrokoitoi of ibc Greeks with the Chandmgupta of the 
truhans and thus producing the of iDdSati chronolofy anil suggeii^ 
lo| commoti iingiditjc ocigini. 

tt, G. T. CrArmtt (iid.). Thw Lexa<y of Indh, p 51. 

\2 5f. MuIIet, Chips from a Ctfman W&rkfk&p, IV. 370. 

t5. I'V lilfenon rcfaitk'd Mf^kaduta as ''a glorioiim Lo^iC'pmD^ s-urely oioe of 
the mohi knu^n to Britain, howe^Tt, continued to pro* 

ducc 1iidcdD^l», many of whom, lych a* C. A Crimoo, Sit Monier 
Wniums, A, A_ MncdonelLr Griffiths, K. \V. Thomas, Rttpsosit 

A. B, Rcftb, Sir Ralph h Tumer, Harold W. BiDey, and T. BtiiroWj 

hive made notable confrlbqUotis 

14. Jean FilliDiat in fodwn ,^riidjer p. S. 

IS Uther ims were iSscovertd by the missiniit of Sir Aufel Suin, Gettanny** 
Vqfi Le Coct and Grundwedel, Mid Japan's TachUbont, A fragntenta^T 
Stiiakdt text was accompamltd by its Kucheafi veirioix 
For example, tfemann Qtdmbetg'i ZJof kfcknhki^itia —le^ Eaufirliiffl^ 
Sfimt Inkilt^ Jtm£ Fotm {Tkt Mahalflusmm—Us Orith^ Cantfnis and 
Fafm)^ pnUbhed in 1^21* This work ti ihc most eompoehensavici and 
alrftinc of Hi khnl 

17. '^hikt Mu MtUier mu cngagnl in bringing out his series of volumES 
of the Hii FrdSk Aimiber Gemtsii Kholiri Throdet Aufrerht 
19071^ fVofessor of SnnskdL at Ediuhuigh puhllidieil an edidno of the 
compietc text of the Big Fedo in Romm] ciaracten ~ta 1861-1^. 
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KOTES TO chapter \l 


18 . The /Hptiiivt m VfOk, tpflA tke Vttit Syjlrtt &} tfiiJ <Ae St*b 

LaitiMage 4 t publiihed in 1871 . 

19. Ation RoiU, li^Asum Cidtwr, J^mry 1960, pp, 18M1. 

20. For ft fuJltr ipprakal &f ladtJogreal tludiH in the Vfoi, *oe V. Rft^vin^ 
Smhit and AUkd MoUsgiail Studk^ in Eur^pt. Also see Indim Siudm 
Abrftndr Bombayg 1%4. 

Jt. II was Ihc Kcunrucc of ihB wonl V'iyaJsjB in itifi tbnl hell^ 

PriasctJ nnd other scbuliis tn identify Kins llyadaui of t*« edfe** »«»' 
EGng Asokft. 


Notes to Chapter VI 

t A. A. Miicdonell. A IliitQry SttHthit UUreitirf. jl |. 

1. M. WniLwi* (eA>, jolMiffdti. tpmi- B. H EajitwicL 

а. blmtumc Ven HcrHeliJ atnJ C MelvU Syai <uaii 4 .), 2 .*Jf<Ti from Gatlkt. 
p.514. 

4 , AIk AiDnson, Ewape al /wfw, p- frl- 

5. ibid., p. M. 

б. WiinernUz, A of tittraivt, 1, 15. 

7. TIifiTe ha™ been otiicr Gcnam suieMiwa, such sa Von Thtdmann, Rosoi. 

and Self, who devcited their Idsuft W tradins ludan iijEtaUire. 
i, Jnhimfie Kovel, Cmfxei Aiia; fiia Cmmctm LM Bftwftn Eeti and 
IVejff p. 9 S. 

9. Alea Aahuoiv, Europt Uakt at tidia, p. 16. 

10. An EngUsh rendcrjiu! of thil verse would be: 

At the Canges the air b Utled 
with Kent and light 
And giant trees ate lowering 
And beantiful, quiet people 
Kneel befote Urtui dowert. 

IL Arthur SchojMhauex. TAf WaHd at IViM and idta. tiaw- R. B. Ualdxne 
and J, pp. 

13. Will Dimol, Tha Stary af PUhtaPh. R 
IJ. Afonson, Ei^pe Zdaks at la^Eo, p. W. 

14. C. hL Trevelyan, Entfitk SatM ffixtofy, p. 

of Britons from overwas at Hie time ww the Brittdi owners of tt«t 
inHiiwi ^ve tdantatioBS, known ns Cteolcs- 

15. C«otge D. BeaTEc, op. cU., p. M. 

16. A. J. Arbeny. fMewml £*«3ft. P- 4*- , ^ 

16a S. Foster Damon, irJMiom Btakc-Hu phdo^piyjad Synsfiob, R 365^ 
'-^rmas. the western Zoa, ftpteaefits the Body and iha 
wa, undoubtedly derived from Tninaa (Tama, 
name for Blake hod been nadhig the 

17851, and had h«n so lBip*»ed by ll that he made a wi(«-eolouf draw* 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 


S. WhUai there were dcmocncks vf u cadv' variety m ladk and hi 
jtKif WK inmU in aiae, they weft spread over a tnudi wider area and 
fnrvived for mjiiiy ceniuricft. Hiiuhi India, tn any ease, kjoew **gaw tnmrti t 
by diicusaloA^^ $t lU levels^ right down to the family coiuciL 
0. Scune of the mm famuui of the Eimn>^ iMitzrtandlng mrks are: Maont 
Stuart KIphinatcMi'A IfijftTry 0 / VSticciji Smith's Oa/enf 0 / 

fthfior and ^lA'^dr,' Sir George GttEsctii's U^guisli^ S$§rv^ 0 / ftidiii; 

Colgoel Tod's and Anti^yiti€j of Rafatthan^ Romesh Chancfni 

Dmt't Tke Esemmk Bklary af India. 

la Cited in Romeeh Dutt, Th* Ecanamk ffiitary qJ India, U* 194. 

IL Fraoeii ButhanaAp /oonuy Rram ifodrof. 

i2. Chrittopber Dawson ^ Sdakm^ qI Ekfap^, p, 6. 

1$. The Spenuh lay-hroihefp Joannes Goanaalvea^ east ■ sot of Idalayan 
TamD chazacters in 1577, Be had joined the |esiilt Sodely in ISSS ind 
published several books before hla ditath in 1579. The first book ever 
printed in India from his pi« wii entttkd, Tktt Rudimpni^ at CaikaUs 
Fakk. 

14. H, N. Brailsfordp India, p, 97* 
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ffledUecil, hfinvi'tcdet- of fnitia Nif 
I'H; reidjnnr to ImliMO thftu^hL 2T0; 

to IniRAn IhoEiebt, 2I4-2^» 
J?0. Sr^ mli& Briub; Kajdatid; Euro- 
Pfaiu; WvMjitx; ffejiiuiny; Tiublniryi 
Portitpua; W«l tht 

KuropMtuj lEiltudei Idftud Hindubm- 
2tKV0} { eirly iludFrf of Inifii by, 
b 1ndU» mUEimctptliw nf tnvrkn. 
2fi0; In lndirt„ mnCicei of, 200. Sef 
afio EurojK; tftdidaf>’ 

EvinCGflraltiiinf tnnwrslofi ol In- 

dbn*. 276. *ijo Mhiionarwi, 

fltrklUti 

KvdlntHiiiliU Theory. S^t CultUimJ Evo* 
ItiEiunLiin 

Filipinm; related 1o 

illAhftI, Sff Phibpfihim, the 
nilinzaf^ Jean: Imloloflil, 214 
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FiHi'chcjfi^ Albert' IfididD uliitHei 

France; Chbiuv iliid£«» Ift. HI* lUl 
lDftL»t AUidin ED, 241^ 242; Tndiiiii 
iexli CQl!«4tjcd fofi 209; Indian 
thnuebt mfmJitd liu 241, 242; Ltidwl- 
ed^r df fodia in^ 201-02; iwn-EurD- 
txwn ftut!ba in, Zll; Miidy df Itidla- 
idflueomf countiib^ 214-15^ 

irtiulatlom dl litdbn vorlu In, 212; 
undmtandiiLg in fdr Indian IKtrratyrfk 
221, Tndnkij^V Ffrntrb 

Furtin; irt uf^ lEHllan InduencT!: un. 
122; co«nqurrTd hy Chrftln, 122 i 
IcHibu bfluence en, 121; Indfan lit- 
niiccet oa, li^ndt of^ 121; Induin 
kftrmirdi^ tn, 12J; Indlati rnlm df. 
172; driipbi oT name^ I2L; proiprrity 
127; rrtijdnnt of, 1211 jendi cm- 
budia Chlna^ 112; ifte of. 111 

(Inndhl , JiEflluitma; adralrwl Qwriiitkti- 
\t\\ 157-^a; bclkir of, 257; compared 
ID tliPrrtuji 154; d«bE Id ‘nnimo, 
ctmlroveny fH-rt,, 2S4-S.S; itvfiiiMA 
^ Edcfti Df» 122, 2£B; bidpifa nap- 
vblctit lejidrm 214-59; rdcalxb 
ilEinulaied by idcie nfi 2I9; Romahn 
R^iOand on, 2|0; ur^n nc- 

ceptaoco qj n^cslfm culluncH W>| 

(<Tinartj^: become# aware vi Dwti 
hrrilane, 222; Quii of Samkrlt In. 
712; fDTemaH in Indolofy,, 129; In- 
diim btreature Ihtfoduced 119; 
ttuHefl iludjc* la. [otEecif id BuiU 
lUiltati Hi; tndlan aiiiElkj Ln, tnodem, 
2?1; iinxEUHly of tl^Qui^hl of to 
rniUa, llChfl; nrriliiiici on ftajdilhlnn 
In, 5># oZit^ Intkloir. Ceftnafl; 
Ronumik itiovemcnl, Ckirrian 

AiupbLarlo: mtlempled fo bil- 
hionla Vedanta and idefiCc. 254, 
2€0; amew^ 0f oatkitiiliiin, W; 
philDMpby of, ISO 

CpTwibei Jobann WDifRanpr vnti: ufmirre 
IJO; Indian balUcb of, 
231: Jhiirmtcd only hi Indian poetry. 
Ill; kcki IniidlffiiiHj iifvdrfTtanillne 
of ftuRi, 111 - praiocue nl Fauif 
miwlrtkd on JS^kaoialK, 210 

Gimdi: devdo^EiEbr ol in (be Weit-, t9A- 
199 

CpDpta Pjnpirr- peak nfi 3I| 

Ifur4 Kuiak: founder of Sikhwo, iTt 

Hanba. IS9 

tUfInuf. U'armi ba» Indiafi lawr com- 


tdluf, 2CN; Lm|:rai-bed, 701; uaikf- 
Oandlnt uf, 204 

Ilrjtcl, Ckorr V\1fbrlm FrinUkh? on 

Buddhiixi% 137; crIlidM IdolUltkiQ 

oi India, HI; of India, 217; 

pbficijiopliy |>crBJM» Indlao,. 237 
Heioir^ HEifimh; critkinn oE Indian 
Jtary, 714, Aaerlbi-i Indian mmtfy 
H4 1 pnem on IndiU. 214, 327 dIO 
Elriikr, Jokarm Qottiivd; idmlret 
Hlnihli^ 729; adEnim* Endian iJmidk- 
Ely, 73t; an JJ9-Jd; Emrn 

mjui\ orLidiu lo tndLa, 229 
Hef$Ci limnftnn: and Indian philnaopliy, 
J40 

lieytnibhl Tbor: ibnry of, 4fi 
Hindiiiiui- andiMccmn oJ; Mamk in* 
flurnce on, ES2; In Burtna LOM; In 
Cambodia tioday^ I3I; ta Ceylfm, 100; 
In CbaiBiM, 172, 424, 11$; ^ Cbecila, 
121, I7i, I2I; cpmiHiml witli SuAnn, 
199: mriy F-uropw •tHinda towanli 
in Eniknak, 140. 
fit Inibjiliida. inflitcM oEi In 
Kaitibuja Klnedoni, 120; In KIiidct 
Rinadom, Ilo^ tit; relnrmi In andre 
libiitit fill In iiaLkiutrj Emtdrr^ 142: 
in ISE Ada> wiy inlroduoedi 90; 
In Svm. U2-19 ^JTW 
Iliiidui: pemtiited by Pcjrtij|;a±„ [96; 
pfe-ArliUb rdatkiu w1lh Afialhnt. 
.109; nrlonn KIO^EtnfTbta nf, roiniiaml 
Ip Mijaiftn, 291; reLatkma willi Miu- 
Um* amnoud by Idildi nde, J09- 
m piutipa 

Fiumbnlrilf Aknnder Von^ Kmimon on, 
^Iftiii; hd^iQt In Amctkaii didB«- 
tion^ 41; ton leixdlarftlita belwrrn 
Mevko- and Aalo, 47 
Hiimbaldl, Willidin eoii: liMindrr of 
bnipilftka, 131-3^ 
lEuiEsary; Indimi iturfits In^ 371 
Hiiioalii, Dr. Zakir; not iwDEmlDna] 
ladilfdiia, 

HuidEy, Aidoiai knoedrdfe af ladian 

J-tdngE on Korean muoLi, l; fq Suma- 
in, 140 

ibn Raima, ill 

ZscaiL communkallDii ty^rm oU it; 
conqumd by Spain. 29,4tM|; leaton 
Ivr dcfEat, 41; ifmllarllki trlLb 
rhndirv, 05; rntera al^ 4J, 

oln# Awinerffiuj 

fniSa: ibfSty to arrrpt CDnindkiipni, 
2731-79; f i ihnr of Idatidc iBvatkin, 
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EHtbh fiilc ttt u ciiljiJypt, 
cbfYtnuki^v of. 3;&hf0; thil 
aemi^cr iHj, 2 S 1 ; fomjp+ion f)| In 
c^lficnlh 1 ^ 11113 -^ 2 T 6 - democracy 
In* J91-QI?, 3^9!tijS; dpfisj in, 1 ^-A 4 i 
efecl of Eiirap^iAii raniiicit, 
1S5 ; p^ktrlnu l^mliDCi lu$f 

Mtcmth cfjiitiry visitan 
166^7; Inl iirtnliii;; m. ^J&nl 3 ; 
humanlniB mtifved ln, ]dnrimf 

by Ronuinik ranii'erneni fn Germany^ 
IndUm MA crflkt 6 t in- 
f&vMiiia'^T 37^^ ErEdolagy in, 

337 ; Iaw in^ 343-9J; miip^dii Irom^ 
2^[ ttnyfcrn rrlttlnlLi witt Jip&ll, 3J- 
M; THtwIffTn fdpTtft ifi, 3 ^ 6 ; tnod^m 
iXildi ot Jf3-iJs nerd tc iv!|uit to 
Brltiflh, 77^; pfT-BrJtbJj tconqmy^ W ; 
mpoEUE 10 CitHidaidt> \n, 379; Mp- 
bniJdinj^ in. 7di-T7; itijniiiiii!il by 
rak, 277 \ WcRtm ctitldsm nf* 
ontMirt of, iCkfl-Ofr; wndw KriJain. had 
dfecU of ryft, J77^ra; undtr Briiofn* 
cl£a±a<ud3tlct of wlinlnlimtfDn, W i 
Utujtr BriUuH, ^onaintc cOecU, 2Q4- 
^‘^Si under Gntain, elect on todftl 
Htf, 393-44; ttndci Briulu. 

Hutited in, 3QMI. Srr atffi Archirrc- 
tnns, in JndJji ; Art* In rndti; ntiinJu. 
rndaon niNi of; EducAUoD, In JndU; 
fniUvidiulitn* m India: Muechol Km- 
tdre; >2jiiJ(miUiai, Indian 
Indluni: numben svrtms, 3(S4. Sri tlsa 
Indian 

tndTaiu* Amencin. Sn A^methrirni 
IsdivIduAlbni, In fndjnr bad fffprij of, 
iCTnO®; Nehru hi an JOo 

Indochina: fodtan and Odtinie culfi,£rr 
mtti in. 111 ; TrrUjflj. of, mulrt 

to, in 

Indo-laUiDk rulturr - tilJmHitrr l?J. 
173 

Indnlocy! Anacrimn* U5-3f<; arite (ttm 
compmlye plil]olnfc>v iS; Asia^ 
iritiJi J03; BHidai^ Bdliah, TW, 
zmm tl7. m. 343. Jihny; 
tehuduvokkn, 221^33; cmly fcnowf. 
wIkt oI UbTJilnfr in, 3l»; cocyrloi- 
panfia of^ ijQ-ll; Freuds, 301, 2ai 
3^46 241; Ckrroaji, 202, 

203, 21241 334, 332 , I3|; 

(fun«idaLfi. 223; Indian, 22647- 
TmlUti. 100 , azi-32; Rim>*nbm. 233^ 
334; Boston, 31445 
IndoncfLa: Biiddlikni in, 
nirh OETitiirfco, 140 1 adiriwiaj of. 
Indian InliMKe on. llf; Chhivm 


knotA^lnfi:? of. *37, US; d^ii^ pf 
^jajficst tdts of, 14T; cd fltll 

Indian contort, U7-S% IAi9: rMa. 
Indian InOuence to, US: Indinn jtB- 
fm^ t454t; tuffuraicr ol Hbdo- 
lim nd^ 146; ktsrtlptkiiui Id Jjidifln 
n=dpt in, U6-39; hlim in, itqTff- 
fidoJlly of Its eiecl* l^S, lllnSl; 
Ittemturo of. Indtun inOydree on. 145^ 
149; mmac of, Indian Indtuncr 
ISO; rmdi^ of, Indijcenouk ISQ: |vp- 
prl ^hi^wA in. Indian influicjKc tin, 
140; puppet ihowa bt, hillura« cm 
people; of, 149; ndljpouii aicliimiUn: 
of, Indian ifinucnce on, fSUi^ ^ 
j/m; Sanskrit iuim of> U7; Suikdl 
fcrmi ior MimbfiT in* H<M74 liody 
elf 4>nrtiMism Of Itloju in. f4J; 
imcutflEmD of Todlon rpfet »np 147-44; 
UK of Intibn irripli bv, U4i Wolwn 
and I'sUmk: jnriunicr on contrasted, 
144-15. 3tt obn ladone»ltn3| jHtm; 
^allEiidra Em^n; firl Vijnya 

fndoiaciijinji: mi^lbn to Mailaappcir. 
J33II40 

Tqfml. Sir Muhninowd* 360 

Watnr mrsTiloii of to ImBjfim tISi 
brou^E to Artlttprlaf<^. I4S; 

brouRfit 10 SE AaK bo# 

eslnhiytri! In Endla* E61; Id IndiiL 
niftirra! cnnlrfbullom of. I Hi: irt In¬ 
dia, tmicin for ps$tf\icrtA in^ 16$: in 
fndbt. jftfcTTttBGfi j^imiLliLrd, Itfl-lli 
In fodiflu foctal rlfrcfji lJU-SS; Jft 
lodiop ftinLiiatoi Hindu refottu. 14ft- 
l(SO; in lodonoia, 323oSJ* 

AEretiiirll] oi In 3falal»r. lAJ. ^ 
Atabi; ATeliiltdufe. Ifkmk; bluA- 
llreu; SuHim 

Italy: Tndiiui MUdirt la. 190. 221-33 

Japans huHal rttri> Budsfldii influfhfc 
on. 35: npltalt huill, iQi 41? 
(wtojctil cotHrihitiloKi lo^ ■^; 
reihutkiiH to Imili, 3A; toon duetf 
ftrve^opnsiTi t oK W; mlfuTr nf, noiti 
of, I; davelaknnmi ttndrr PtIcmt 
S hoxoiLUi 10; drama oompctifd *0 
indiAn. 31 j Aourfr urtuti^rainit, 
dhlit Influmn on. 33: itmitt, own 
of. 32-51; Inrtlao tioiHco In^ 53; 
Kabkki^ dn^^lofnnml of, 5W2S 
fmoer of, o^tiitien of. 32, 13; 
dlllrr. EiudilIdJt JnEcienc^ OO^ 
inijnion of viilli Qimo, 11505; 
modfra phOoKijdiFi nuddhitf InJocfw* 
an, 35-36; niodrm nrlatmAi vttb 
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IfidU* iei, Bud^ 

rihbl inflUPf^t oBi 30; luliapfll 
riutfOiCitr af, BudiJJiM Infiumce 
If; ii«t drVBUipmefH 3142; 

m9 ia Uidlui 

Jlf pti^rskaj dr^'^rbl^fcifJit 
tih\ 9 i infiurncv oa. 221 pcwRib (fwibB 
Uim 20; ' faT>^lfir nlphiiKi 
twd in, 22, 72, 31&nl£; SnOiknl 
Miqitk* lOt lt-22; fciciaJ «?arif^ iK 
ButUhliL lufltiriico tm, 26-27; icn 
cavmmy\ Buddhiit Lnflucttfie 32; 
>ktwify igavcnunfulr SLiddhiit bi^ 
fiucm* on, 26; vitaUty fli cuUuten 
ih'Jl Itrliia^ Bf* ikvfbpmcflt* 2143. 
JEw 0^0 AfthitcctiiTCp. (H Jupui s 
Itt Jifion; Evkknci fit 

jAprWH tanUd; Buddhum, ia 
Japun 

Jwm; Buddhbit tcmpirt «[, iSUfJ; 
dqndi^f la, JcMiUn inBucncr on> ISO; 
Hiaib ItBiBb* y(i iS5; Intllim ruiiiArt 
^th EkrcbuB^M evidtnw wt* 135|; 
tnHiaitbitd fiittd 140; liuUitniird 
o!. CUbcMr Murtcf IH); 
ilatrf dfcHftiTf 1^^; 

kcEndAry Jndbun arUki* ofn 
mnrcet ^ tarly ^ttry of^ US; «mr- 
itSe ktmtnv \m, I4l, Imb- 

hcsu; AlajaiptldL 

iChiR^iin; ^abfufrn Emjire; Sixtt- 
hiivi 

Jiban^; MuichoJ Empw^i^ HTn [wl- 
MhiBB p«inlitix, 176 

JayiYofiOAn Hr liccanw* Kbmrr Itint?. 
17ft: ttulldintr utvkt, Uilfo^ 

iluaa cuH Bj}iu 122; ndfizi 

Tjf 17? 

Jikhto Htfpklnf ITnivtrriiy; aiilsilifcia 
Otoir SsiwitHt, 12S46 

Jnnw, i5r Wjm«n vimbw tfindniifn. 

^eobfd tndm. 20$; f^uindf 
Awiik SiHirly d 106 i ™* 

(htimcr fici flniljrrar Ull on 

Bivuittk i0!initk« 6V Sanslri^ 207 i 
vtimfiii oJ Indk, 242-13; friflwtri 
Sfflufait il^iiite, 20S; wdiKOTTfi bM^* 
ni Iivilaii rhmncbfS', 230; rdJ^dai 
IbvIIw 6lt ?WI « Siiudtiil ichDlar, 
206^7; itbolidy bnumn nfr 106 

Jumr. C G : on EuLflti 
764 

Aft^frdld, Jrtriih my^kiiatt fDfban 
tiRMfili tn, lOl-OJ 

JWdr: HilulEi-lliiiIm FynibliKrr. ^20 

Cificifta: latUu 14^1 


Ad»n in^uoficc ol on WeslEm 

friHirn, M3 

gjirn hujj; of Otm^^ 121. Srv 

EuubQj* EhuH 

IGftjpiyn 

IkjmhEilm Kinffdora: HiatkiUm ib. 130. 
3l| rfifldtikra tn, 130. Sa duf Cm- 
Ixi^; }4)i^vunHin tl« 

K\tmf Kinapbua 

K^mii. Sbitito dfilicik 16 

Kjint. InunmniyEl lail [ndift, 23445 

lUtiHSoyjti. lb liuiiiir. 322fi36 

Kiwi ^iptj 146 

IC»Mh |bhn Ebdim Uuabe ^ [wt/T^ 
W6 

tCrdab: art aJ. lihlkR bAufliw ab, 
liJUfft; BaMhblm Ja, 235i laitiint 
in. 23445; rcoFnli nf. 23344^ 
dp 2J3 

iLhib^ Sir SyffI Abnuiil- [pilkb lidi^pk 
340-90 

Khiitcr mngdflKi: qtt bf. SnOba Its- 
ftttffire nn, (37; Aajfkiw t^rM bti^ 
136-27; IltnduiiiiH in. 12647: ariftn 
17a 5iv CambodEa* Jaja'ifJ- 
taaM l{; lUubiiJi Kingdom 

Zmtii nnnexed hy timdiUKy 

VI OisKiifh 13yMiijr. H Eawrtb ten- 
lury tUija of, 1; Korya Pyaiat? 
tftbd fiftwrf. S't odi^ ol irrm, JISol; 
fralratiiro CtmTiidjiitiffl^ 3j |;at*fltJid- 
ilhix crlijsb^ri. *: anrfff Otfiifw^ 
Uidkd utukr SilliA I: wrflw 4y4(«n 
bventfd, h- Sff alia Bwidtitiin. Ift 


I^OTTO 

Kfatuni: cWSnfd, 1*1 
|Cfuii>, KaH CbTHttaa Fdadikb. IjmIIa 
rnhorsm, 2i6 - t , . 

KrkbnamiiHi. |,. tJ»mr of »ark** 26. 
JtuVal; SinULfit ctuiBrt^ 21; «- 

jlcvmt ttemarlal. JtSofl; fmmdfr af 
Sbiimnn IS 


ta Vaiir l^fitaslaii. Lnda de tEulka 
hlwtrtiinfl- 116 

rrjdao d Indtacbba. 130 
r^avtti Saiukril Kiioiar. 230 

Lea>^ Wimm: Cmch lortolisi^ W3 
Uvl, t^uiiTel of.. Its 

UtL-tmturr: EamprtJi, Jadiaii IdSuefflt 
pn ainiiiirviil, m, FrEutb, tmUan 
ituacpn iHwd to. 34t, 242; Grrmwl^ 
■utbon nbr cliraifa in. 240- 

J 4 |- Gmaan Buddhiit tbcnw in, 
indUn, Eitb^ih livflsrtfc nn« 
jUJlS IngiUp hiflJj'k# of, 120p 22i. 
22Itidka, Inliodiifjtd ta Ccrwiiy* 
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INDEX 


12^1 in Kcma 

iodMe^ Alficd: DiividlA» fdicUr, 
UJ 


>UcKuI«Xi Thoniu Bib^n^toia. 

Mahituid af Chaxnl^ aplum Sind, ]&^ 
H^iA qf onKt^ 71-7* 

MtjjtpthtE Kinifdum. 144. Stt di^ In- 
Ji^ 

Mtl&y AfthlpdAp^- iCiifiU In. 

146; knfuiMsrfi c|^ Indian Influmcc 
g4, 147. d«* Kedali; Mda^ 

Ficfiiikiulii; HBlay*; Hultyi; Pftilc 
M«lay F^mlnnkf klnEdanu oi, lU, 
13ft; khi^donti ftf| Chhicaf 1^0«rl» 
cdiA ot 1.^241, U3*i4; Lio^m* 
Indiu kjEuciicv wn, J1JH7 
kmffdftM efn Indian 
1*1; Tf^ir m inirmntflioci Indian 
cijItiiA, P7. St* din Kcdaki Malay 
A]Thlpcla«fi; Malayn^ Malaya; Pmk 
Malaym rdaqumA of, Lift; cuJ- 
lure nip Indian IndymA on^ 117; 
inlmtal tc mmun l ra itonii IJ3; iw* 
rvkfmA 4>l Indian rdigtafi* Lfi^ llft^ 
ftf oinamnd in yam. Mft-4r^ 
Sft ffltfft Krdalili Malay* )kAMprl*&&; 
Malfty Pmlnwla.; Mabyap Fcrak 
Makyj; nd]^ dl 
ytvi: tamit powvt* id, 26*-*5 
Mjami-mA Kiiusddmp 142^. Sm eht 
IndoimLa; Java 

M^o^a* virsnam^ I?; nlnniaf aI, 
36-J7; d*Li? ol dviUiAJiuiip 36; fcnind 
aroldAi ll| kifmlbn <d, ^6; mrdlcal 
knftwWdicr ol, 1^; wt^^hnswt oik 1ft; 
peak of dttffoff s»li of 0a|7ta, 3ft; 
period nf pent iiMfVtilwiit of, 
\%l UK mo, 37 

MdrocMr: drrt^loA of wt^t^dj^dn 
1311134 

Mnko mcim CtOmfri olp 3ift^. Sr# 
a£i# AaktsKTlcaiii 

Mlfldmtr ttJh Fiftb itsddkM Ctnaudl, 
III 

MMourki, CkrlHiBO: aflowfid Ip tp- 
dU, 77ft^iO^ odotpiiiin t>y, iA 

VndUp m; itudy ol Saiukrft 

Moeb^ *i-4l 

kfooTEifai dfiift limb frew Ydnsmo. 
Etl-13 

MCMitfr^ potta 1*7^ 

MdJkiT^ PHedrldi hlut: ||o. 

m 


ftfuRbal Empire; itLempts at euhtlril 
ayiitfrthin Iftft; daia eafablbJHtlH 
t67; d«]ln« of, Lftft; d^fHic of 
adcKc b. IftT-nfl; empnora qK 
Ift?; omMp II4nlU 1*^ lo ai>- 
prtdalt Etiropou lltr^at^ 2^; nnnk 
iop f74; ALdUoa Afiafnot, 167, S*t dtt 
AfdiiLoctnrc^ Ijlamki ATtMlrtturr, 
MudinEfei^ In LcidUt Folnlinp. 

MupJld 

MiihamnuiilT on JndUp tftl 

Muhimomd GbdH: dttrail Kmjpurt^ lftJ> 
Iftihammodin LilAmry Society, isft 
MiiJtaii conquriTd by Arabs, 163 
Muiki; rndian., W»iaiti blluencF oti. 
797; in Miidim tndk, 173-74; Notib 
lodUB, 37Siii0i 

MusHepi, in Inc^a: mtttpi tedian ilrev^ 
tftf; adopt Hindu ettafoouL ]lft| ftl- 
ttmpd return to ortbodnay* ?ft^; at- 
temriti to ftiiiinOair Walem ctiltttrr. 
liW-Cl; riffle imotm, iftJ; cnniert'a* 
flra of^ lotc political po wtri Tftft- 

ift; pcfcenliLiro of fnrri^ daceml, 
334nl3; refons mD^'omer|lIa oompored 
Eo Hitiffu.. ; irbUotii wHh KtndaiT 
SOT-11 ^urm; ii-laln hientlty at In- 
fifabi, ruUn ffiirrRird ]ila.nFi* 

law, Lft^; lalot-ieonfalp bvi 
wari imoHK, 164-65; irardiip Hindu 
jioda, fll*-86. Set «bo Arab*; lilaais; 
3limliaJ Empifr; Sufiain 

Xibobi: Jn EnjtluwL 3*1; u Indian ^■ 
rnrniflriFDia, 341 

Nindmo, tU-ll, 3l7iij6. Xu obo TtialA 
NflMonjIlini, in fndfa' andml maul- 
fmtilion4 ol, SCTif rtfret of Eutoptan 
ttberalA on. 1011 indl«eooua form In. 
iQl-pt; rraiDAi for, Jd3^ Atajena ofi 
Tannrr oppoacs, ^OS 
Nebru. Jawaliarlal; altra^tdl by Marx- 
ben^ 306; doTnlmnl poiitkio ol^ SOtt- 
3Cft: hunianiam of, ilOJ; outlook Wtat* 
rm, 303-06 
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